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PREFACE. 



In ojBfering to the Public the present volume on 
Heraldry, the Author feels that she is venturing on a 
path, which, notwithstanding the example so early set 
by Julyana Berners, Prioress of Sopewell, ladies, at 
least, have rarely attempted to tread, and although she 
trusts it is no longer needful to say with old Fuller, in 
liis account of Julyana, — ''Say not the needle is the 
more 'proper pen' for the woman, and that she ought 
to meddle with making no ' coats,' save such as Dorcas 
made for the widows," still she feels that Heraldry has 
been so long regarded as a mere combination of fantastic 
associations, that some apology or explanation seems 
required of any one who attempts to treat the subject, 
as in the following pages, with seriousness and 
reverence. 

Yet, the morie we inquire into the nature of chivalric 
and heraldic institutions, such as the various Orders of 
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Knighthood, the cereinfoliies attdndmg the installation of 
H6i*ald6 and * Pdritdvaiitfe, the brigfti of Coats-of-Arm's, 
M6ttt)i^; &b., &c., the 'inorie evefj^ mind mti^ be 'struck 
With tJi^ • ^deef)' Migioii's' fueling which' "pervades ' iTie 

: t 

wholefJ ' ^Iifdefefd*, there exists in Heraldry so much that 
is not only analogous to, but identified with, the things 
and words of Holy Scripture, and the interpretations of 
it hand^ do#n fr6m the 'eaiiy writers of the Church, 
that thc^jbiivrctidii'^liiia^t force itself upon a thoughtful 
mlaa'/^hat^ln thie ia^ie" of 'Heraldry, as' ih that of the 
Chtirch itsdf;*the trtle ilse bf high and holy symbolic 
te^thg' hats' lifeeii'flegifefetfeff, forgotten, and at last' 
igndM •alt(^th'el'i'tilij"fii' eHth' case aike, the'^im'age' 
ahi sti)fi6i:*^criptioii' stiinped lipon the irue coin has 
bd(6tt' i^ffkded, ^nd Couhtisrfeits haVe passed current. 



.1" 



Heraldry was originally, and it ought again to be, 
identified with deeds great because good, and with 
distinctions ''going before to judgment" as heralds, 
and "manifest before hand" as preludes, of the final 
victory and the eternal reward. Still, while recognising, 
in the first place, the high religious and moral 
significance of Heraldry, it must not be forgotten, — and 
this, in our practical age, will perhaps be one of its surest 
claims to respect, — that, viewed in connection with 
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History it is of infinite value and importance, and has 
been ^ound useful iu .Q|uci|iiiting points c^ law^ . .ajid 
deciding genealogical questions, ,wlule, s^ an emiftent 
Atnerican writer ,Jias . ob^Ofve,^ , Qoats^ofTi^riftp- ai^d 
Mottos often illustrate, and, ,^yen afford . a. j clue to 
national character. 
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The Author begs to acknowledge hjer obligations* 
to the friend whose learning, and. patient care have so 
materially improved hep work while passing tlxrough 
the i^ress, as also to ; one pf ,the officers- of the 
College-of-Arms, and to seyeral other friends through : 
whose kindness she has qbtained. access to .l4hrOTQ?t; 
&c., which she could not otljer^ise have visit^d^ fp. 
name the works from which her. book has been compiled 
would be useless. It neither has, nor lays claim to 
originality, except perhaps in the idea, which, however 
imperfectly carried out may be new to some readers, 
and will at least afford a glimpse of what Heraldry really 
is, and of the estimation in which it deserves to be held, 
as a valuable medium of emblematic teaching, consisting 
it may be of shadows more or less distinct and emphatic, 
yet reflecting substantial truths, and owing their 
existence to light from above. 
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The writer cannot therefore do better than consign 
her Book into the hands of her readers, with the words 
of Francis Quarle : — 

"An emblem is but a silent parable. Before the 
knowledge of letters, God was known by hieroglyphics. 
And indeed what are the Heavens, the Earth, nay, 
every creature, but hieroglyphics, and emblems of His 
glory? I have no more to say. I wish thee as much 
pleasure in the reading, as I had in the writing. 
Farewell, Reader.'* 

ELLEN J. MILLINGTON. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE SYMBOLISM OP HEBALDBY. 

<Non aniTmiTn modo nti pascat prospectus inanem.* — Vi/rg. 

' Heraldry m tiie last remnant of ancient symbolism, and a legitimate 
branch of Christian art; the griffins and nnicoms, fesses and 
cheyrons, the very tinctures or colours are all symbolical — each 
has its mystic meaning, singly, and in combination ; and thus every 
genuine old coat-of-arms preaches a lesson of chivalrio Imour and 
Christian principle to those who inherit it/ — Lmdzajfi tetters an 
Christian Art, 

9 

Those who delight to ponder over the pages of 
Froissart, Monstrelet, and other early chroniders, or to 
lose themselves in the mazes of chivalric fiction, wU 
meet with many allusions to a science which although 
once popular and generally understood, is now almosi? 
entirely neglected and forgotten. 

Tet the noble study of Heraldry, although to modem 
ears little more than a category of terms, for the most part 
unintelligible, even to those who can employ them correctly 
in emblazoning an escutcheon, was far from being equally 
barren of significance when those epithets were first in- 
troduced. Judging from the little we do understand of 

B 



2 HEBALDBY IS HISTOBT. 

what remains, Or and Ardent, Chiles and Azwre, Dragon 
and Qriffin, were not then purely conventional terms ; 
nor were armorial bearings originaUy adopted by any 
royal or noble house, without due regard to their import, 
and in order either to perpetuate the memory of former 
fame, or to incite fiitiire descendants to emulate the 
virtues and heroic bearing of their ancestors. It may be 
that those coats-of-arms, if duly understood, would, even 
now, give lessons of no mean import to those who bear 
them, and that honour and courtesy, loyalty and de- 
votion, chivalric and heroic virtue, would be enkindled 
anew by the mute teaching of such memorials of ances- 
tral glory. 

Heraldry, like many another medium of instruction 
that links us with the past, has been neglected and 
forgotten, till, from very ignorance, we hold it in con- 
tempt. Once it spoke to us no less of devotidn than of 
heroism. I allude not merely to such badges as the Bed 
Cross of the Crusaders, which, indeed, can hardly be 
classed under the same head, but to the armorial bear- 
ings of many a knightly Order and royal house. The flag 
of S. Q-eorge, with its blood-red Cross, is a memorial of 
the victory gained by that martyr, through the power of 
the Cross, over the spirit of evil, personified by the 
dragon. The oriflammie, or banner of S. Denis, was 
crimson, in honour ofjVtihat martyr; and the crimson 
'[£ule8] in our coats-of-lpis^ is generally intended either 
to commemorate a martyr's suffering, or to incite others 
to the practice of a martyr's courage. Bine, on the other 
hand, was the colour of confessors, and it is said to have 
been chosen for the field of the royal Arms of France, 
because blue was the colour of the favourite national 
standard, long held in reverence by the French in honour 
of S. Martin of Tours. 
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In some instances the records of bistorj point at once 
to the meaning of armorial bearings, assumed either by 
nations or individuals, and the study of Heraldry, if 
prosecuted with intelligence, wiU not only give an addi- 
tional charm to medisBval poetry and romance, but wiU 
also be found useful in illustrating historical events, and 
marking the changes that have occurred both in royal 
dynasties, and private families. Every change in the 
hereditary succession, every &esh acquisition of ter- 
ritory, whether by conquest or marriage, demands a 
corresponding alteration in the coat-of-arms, so that 
the standards of nations and sovereigns, if properly 
understood, will often become lively chroniclers of the 
past. The changes that have taken place in our own 
national banner, afford an interesting illustration of this 
fact. 

The chivabric character of the Normans early displayed 
itself in a fondness for heraldic devices, and traces of 
this taste are still seen in the singular sculptured animals 
common in what is called the Norman style of architec- 
ture, gryphons and dragons, liona and unicorns, many 
of which are now commonly used as crests, or made the 
supporters of heraldic escutcheons ; as, for instance, the 
lions and unicorns which support the shield of England. 
Our armorial bearings, three lions passant ga/rdant (that 
is, walking with the full face turned towards the spectator) 
originated, it is supposed, with WiUiam the Conqueror, 
who bore on a shield gules ^ two lions passant gardantf or. 
The third lion was added by Henry the Second, on his 
marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, wliose armorial bear- 
ings were gules, a lion passant gardant, or. Edward the 
Third was the first English monarch, who quartered the 
Arms of France with those of England, in token of cer- 
tain claims to the throne of Eranoe, which he founded on 

B 2 



4 ADOPTION OT THI LILI£S BY EDWAUD. 

tho rights of hit mother Isabel, the daughter of Fhil^pe 
lo J)ol { the motto ' Dieu et mon droit,' was, assumed 
at tho name time, with the same intention. It has been 
Hftld that Kdward was induced to quarter the Elenis de 
\\n with tho lioni, by the advice of Jacob von Arteyelde, 
tho fatnoiiii brewer of G-hent, with whom Edward desired 
to df iter into an alliance against France ; but the burghers 
of (Ihont wore bound by many solemn oaths and treaties 
not to make war upon the 'Lilies,' — the standard of 
Franco being used, as was frequently the custom, to 
designate the nation, — and Artevelde hoped to evade ike 
guilt of perjury, by inducing Edward to quarter the arms 
of Prance with his own, that the citizens might still call 
themselves the adherents of the 'Lilies;' — ^this story 
however, is of doubtful origin. The Eleurs de lis, con- 
tinued to form part of the English arms, until the 
beginning of the present century, when they were 
expunged altogether. 

The accession of the house of Hanover to the throne 
was marked, at the same time, 1801, by the assumption 
of a small shield, bearing the Arms of Hanover, superim- 
posed upon the centre of the escutcheon, as the accession 
of James of Scotland had been by the lion rampant gules 
in the second quarter. The harp in the third, is the 
emblem of Ireland, and was adopted in token of our 
union with that country.* There is, however, a difference 
between the Arms of Great Britain, as borne in England 
and Scotland. In England tli% three lions passant, 
occupy the first and fourth, whicn aire the most honour- 
able quarters; the lion rampant^ the second; and the 
harp the third. In Scotland this order is reversed, the 

* George L and George IL bore the Arms of Hanover in the fourth 
quarter, Bngland and Scotland im^paled in the first, France in the 
-M Ireland in the third. 
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lion rampant being quartered in the first and fourth; 
the three lions in the second ; and the harp in the third. 
The last change in our escutcheon ocurred when Queen 
Victoria came to the throne, at which time the shield of 
Hanover was removed, that kingdom being separated 
from England, by virtue of the Salique law, which 
forbids the crown to ML &om the lance to the distaff. 

The escutcheon of Hanover was superimposed in the 
centre of the coat-of-arms, instead of being made, as in 
the case of James Stuart, an integral part of the shield, 
to mark the fact that the Hanoverian line succeeded to 
the English throne by election, rather than by hereditary 
right. William the Third bore his Arms, in the same 
manner, on a small shield in the centre. 

The conqueror of a country, on the other hand, places 
his Arms instead of those of the conquered country ; so. 
Count Bartolo, when he conquered Aragon, pulled down 
the Arms of that kingdom, (ar, a Cross ffu, cantoned 
with four Moors' heads, proper) and erected his own, 
" Or, four pallets gu,** When his successor, James, 
conqpered Minorca and Majorca, he first erected his own 
standfeaji charged with pallets, but afterwards, giving 
these islands to his son, he placed over the pallet a 
hendletf the distinction of a younger son ; and, another 
Jaiaes of Arragon, who conquered Sardinia, gave there 
ttie old ensign of Arragon, with these words, 

* * Tropsea Eegni Arragonum." 

It was by a most impolitic assumption of the arms of 
England, that Mary Stuart first intimated a claim to the 
English throne, an insult justly wounding to the feelings 
of Elizi})lB(h, and which was afterwards so cruelly aven- 
ged. TBo ill-advised directors of Mary's councils caused 
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tbe royal Arms of England and Prance to be engraved 
on her seals and plate, embroidered on her tapestry, and 
emblazoned on her carriages, and on occasion of a grand 
display made at a Tournament, held on the 6th of July, 
1559, Mary was borne to her place in the royal balcony, 
on a sort of triumphal car, emblazoned with the royal 
escutcheon of England and Scotland, explained by a Latin 
distich, of which Strype has given the following version : 

« The Arms of Mary, Queen, Dolphiness of France^ 
The nobillest lady in earth for till adyance ; 
Of Scotland Queen, of Ingland also, 
Of Ireland also — God hath prodded so." 

The car was preceded by the two heralds of the King 
Dauphin, both Scots, apparelled with the Arms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and both crying in a high voice, 
" Place, place, pour la reine d'Angleterre."* 

The different devices, borne upon the shields and 
standards of nations and individuals, were as familiar to 
the writers of the olden times, as proper names are to us 
at present ; and they alone were frequently employed as 
adequate marks of distinctioti, the name being omitted as 
superfluous. 

Godefroy de Paris, in relating the circumstances of a 
war between the Erench and Elemings, indicates the 
latter nation by the term ' Black Lion,' and the former 
by the * Eleurs-de-lis.* 

' Au noir Lyon la flenr-de-lis 
Frist la terre de ga le Lys, 
Et d^serita de tons poins.' 

(' From the Black Lion the Flenr-de-lis 
Took the conntry heyond the Lys, (the river Lys) 
And drove out the owners from all points.') 



* Life of Mary Stuart^ by Agnes Strickland. 
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The French biographer of Bertrand da Q-uesclin, the 
fainoas Breton hero, who lived in the time of Edward the 
Third, declares that men ' devoyent bien honorer la 
noble Eleur de lis, plus qu'ils ne faisaient le fdlon 
li^pard;' the Fleur de lis meaning, of course, the 
Prench and the 'li^pard,' or leopard, the English, 
nation ; for the lion, passant gardawt^ now commonly 
known as the ' Lion of England,' is termed by French 
heralds ' lion leopard^ ; ' and for this reason our armorial 
bearings are frequently described by old French writers 
as leopards. 

Tasso, in the ' Gerusalemme,' designates the French by 
the term ^ gigli d'oro,* (golden lilies), and Dante by that 
of ^fiordaUso,^ It is eyen said that the people themselves 
were commonly called 'Liliati,' or 'Liliarts,' and the 
kingdom ' Lilium,' in the time of Philippe le Bel, Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. The * winged Hon* is synonymous 
with the Kepublic of Venice ; the * eagle * with the Soman 
Empire, the ' double-headed eagle ' with Austria. Similar 
examples might be multiplied indefinitely, and not re- 
stricted to royal and national ensigns, more or less 
familiar to every one who reads history, but extended to 
families of lower grade, whose devices are less generally 
known and recognised. 

Dante, in his noble poem the ' Divina Commedia,' con- 
stantly describes persons by their armorial bearings, a 
method which, to those unacquainted with Heraldry, 
would be quite unintelligible, were it not for the assist- 
ance of the notes appended by various commentators. In 
Canto XV. of the Inferno, no less than four persons are so 
described : and in Canto xvii., speaking of the punishment 
of the covetous, he depicts the miserable usurers as sitting 
chained to the fiery sand, each bearing the device of his 
fjEimily upon in& breast — a badge of that nobility which 
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he had so foully debased and dishonoured. The idea 
of thus exposing them to the recognition of all beholders, 
may have been suggested by the punishment said to have 
been inflicted upon one of the Knights in the service of 
the Count de St. Pol, for a somewhat similar crime. 

When Constantinople was taken by the Latins, a.d. 
1204, the conquering army bound themselves, under pain 
of death and excommunication, to deliver up all the 
plunder into one common stock. A Knight in the service 
of St. Pol having violated these engagements, was hanged 
with his knightly coat-of-arms suspended round his neck, 
and thus consigned to eternal infamy, every one who 
passed being able to recognise his name and family.^ 

Many witticisms and popular sayings, both laudatory 
and otherwise, have been founded upon the armorial 
bearings of £unilies or countries. The favourite name 
given to Frenchmen by our sailors during the last war 
was * Johnny Crapaud,' perhaps from the fact, then made 
a subject of reproach, that frogs form a favourite iVench 
dish. Crapaud, however, is the French for toad, and it 
is singular that a very similar epithet, Crapaud Franchos, 
was applied to the French by the Flemings some centuries 
before, in allusion to the idea then entertained, that the 
Arms of France had been originally toads. 

The novels of Sir Walter Scott, which present so true 

y and vivid a picture of medieval customs and manners, 

are rich in heraldic allusions, and those who have read 

them will more easily form an idea of the high estimation 

in which that science was held in former days. 

William de la Marck, whose soubriquet^ the * wild boar 
of Ardennes,' is familiar to every one who has read 
* Quentin Durward,' is described as bearing a wild boar 
on his escutcheon. The mock herald sent by him to 

* Gibbon's Dedine and Fall, ch. Iz. 
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Charles of Burgundy was immediately detected by the 
Duke^ &om the false emblazoning of his herald's tabard ; 
and his ignorance of the ordinary rules of blazonry 
seems to have proved him not merely an impostor, but a 
person of low birth and unknightly breeding. 

After the assassination of the Duke of Orleans, by 
him of Burgundy, dmdng the sanguinary dissensions 
between those houses which marked the turbulent 
minority of Charles VI., the expression ' le baton noueux 
est plane,' became a common saying among the French 
populace, in speaking of that event. Without reference 
to Heraldry, however, the expression is perfectly unin- 
telligible, as it contains an allusion to the armorial 
bearings of Orleans and Burgundy. The former bore 
for his badge a knotted stick (baton nouetMc) and Bur- 
gundy, in token of hatred and defiance, assumed a plcme 
as his device. Hence, when Orleans was slain, arose the 
saying, that ' the knotted stick was planed.' 

The private history of noble families is often as it 
were mirrored on their coat-of-arms, while the peculiar 
events, which consecrated their fu^t adoption, are in 
some cases fraught with such memories of devotion, 
loyalty, and courage, as invest the science of Heraldry 
with a new and thrilling interest. 

The heraldic student must by no means rest content 
with mastering the technical names and terms, which 
form little more i^an the alphabet of the science; the 
symbolic intention of each particular charge or quartering 
must, if possible, be ascertained, and the meaning of 
each emblem understood, as weU as the circumstances 
which led to their adoption into any particular escutcheon. 

The old Scotch family of Douglas, for example, bear 
on an argent (silver) shield, a heart gules (crimson), 
surmounted by a crown or (gold). These Arms are a 
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memorial of the fact that, in the year 1328, an ancestor 
of the house of Douglas performed a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, carrying with him the heart of Eobert Bruce, 
King of Scotland. During the vicissitudes of his 
changeful career, the Bruce had vowed to visit the Holy 
Shrine, if ever his kingdom were sufficiently tranquil to 
allow of his leaving it for so long a time. Death however 
surprised him, before he had been able to accomplish his 
vow ; and he therefore, according to the custom of those 
times, desired that his heart at least might be conveyed 
to that holy place by his best beloved and most trusty 
servant. 

The motto of the Courtenays, a noble Devonshire 
family, contains a touching allusion to the misfortunes of 
their race, three of whom filled the imperial throne of 
Constantinople during the time that that city was in the 
possession of the Latins, after the siege of 1204.* They 
were at length expelled by the Greeks, and Baldwin, the 
last of the three, wandered from court to court throughout 
Europe, vainly seeking aid to replace him on his throne. 

One branch of the imperial Courtenays settled in 
England about the time of Henry II., and their descend- 
ants were numbered amongst the chief Barons of the 
realm. Three Earls of Courtenay perished on the 
scaffold, during the wars of the Eoses ; but the family 
was restored to favour by Henry VII.; and the Marquis 
of Exeter, son of one of the Devonshire Courtenays, 
became first the favourite, and subsequently the victim, 
of the fickle tyrant Henry VIII. He perished on the 
scaffold ; his son, Edward, after being long a prisoner in 
the Tower, ended his days in exile at Padua, and the 
family estates passed into other hands. 

The Peerage has recently been restored to a younger 

* Gibbon, ch. Ixi. * 
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brancli of the Courtenays, lineal descendants of Hugh^ 
first Earl of Courtenay, and the melancholy motto, which 
they still retain, 

' IJbi lapsus ! quid feci !' 
('Whither have I faUen ! what have I done ?*) 

assumed probably when they were deprived by Edward 
IV. of the earldom of Devonshire, on account of their 
devotion to the house of Lancaster, is touchingly expres- 
sive of their innocence and misfortunes. 

The armorial bearings of the house of Lorraine are a 
shield or, with a bend gulee, that is, a crimson band drawn 
diagonally across the shield, and intended to represent a 
belt or scarf, such as Knights frequently wore across 
their shoulders upon their armour. The tend on shields 
is sometimes uncharged, that is, without any device, 
sometimes charged. In that of Lorraine, the bend is 
charged with three allerions, a bird common in Heraldry, 
and intended to represent an eagle without beak or 
feet. Bailey derives the word from ' alatus,' perfect in 
wings only. 

These bearings are said by the old Loherain chroniclers 
to have been assumed in remembrance of a gallant action 
performed by one of the ancestors of that noble house, at 
the time of the Crusades. One day, during the siege of 
the Holy City, the legate, Adh6mar de Monteil, who, 
though an ecclesiastic, was one of the leaders of the 
expedition, received some important intelligence which 
he wished to communicate immediately to Bohemond of 
Antioch, but was greatly at a loss for the means of 
transcribing it on the parchment which he held. * Have 
patience, my lord bishop,' exclaimed the Loherain, 
* neither pen nor ink shall long be wanting,' and seizing 
his bow, a weapon in the use of which he was so well 
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skilled, that few archers could compete with him, he 
drew it, and sent forth his shaft with aim so true and 
powerful, that he transfixed three eagles hovering above 
his head, and having drawn a feather from the wing of 
one, ' Here, holy father, is a pen,' said he ; then, making a 
slight incision in his flesh with the poiat of his poniard 
he, with chivalric courtesy and devotion, offered his blood 
to supply the place of ink. From that time forth the 
house of Lorraine bore, on a bend gules^ three allerions 
azu/re, 

I cannot resist the temptation of selecting one more 
from the numberless anecdotes and legends, both historical 
and romantic, which are connected with Heraldry and 
armorial devices. The family of Montmorency originally 
bore on a shield or, a Cross a/rg&nt, quartering four 
allerions azti/re, but these Arms were changed by Philip 
Augustus, even on the field of battle, after the victory of 
Bouvines. Mathieu de Montmorency, who had there 
performed prodigies of valour, with his own hand captured 
twelve banners, which he presented to the king. The 
blood was flowing from his honourable wounds, and Philip 
Augustus, dipping his finger in the crimson stream, 
traced with it a Cross, instead of the silver Cross, upon 
his shield, which, being placed upon a field of gold, was 
contrary to the rules of Heraldry, metal upon metal being 
considered 'foul and false* blazonry. The monarch at 
the same time exclaimed, ' Oh, valiant man, I will that 
&om henceforth you bear upon your shield, instead of 
the Cross argenty a Cross gulee, and that you quarter 
twelve allerions (already described as eagles unarmed^ 
that is, without beak or claws) on your escutcheon, four 
in each quarter, instead of one, as at present.'* 

In some cases the armorial bearings are determined by 

* Holinshed's Chronicle, p. 358. 
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the name of the family: the Godolphins of Cornwall, for 
instance, bear a white eagle, that bird being in the 
ancient Cornish dialect called godolphin ; and the 
Botelers, another old Cornish family, have three toads, 
the old French for a toad being bote. 

John Lion, Chancellor of Scotland in 1280, was, as 
Holinshed informs us, '' slaine by James Lyndesay, Earl 
of Crawford. This John Lion had grown into such high 
faTOur with King Eobert, that he gave him his daughter, 
the Ladie Elizabeth, in marriage, with diyerse possessions 
in lands, called Glemmis. From him the surname of 
Zion descended to his family, and in remembrance of 
his royal alliance they bore in their Arms, the 'lion 
and lillyes' with the tresse, in form and fashion as the 
King of Scotland beareth hys, save that theyr lions are 
placed on a black fielde." 

Sudi anecdotes as the abore sufficiently prove that 
Heraldry is fsr from being a barren science of names and 
technicalities, as even these last are full of interest 
when rightly understood; but centuries have elapsed 
since any, save heralds and antiquarians, considered them 
worthy of time or study. The first decline of Heraldry 
may be traced to~ that unhappy period when laws and 
religion were alike subverted for a time, and Charles 
the First, of blessed memory, expired on the scaffold, 
erected for him at the bidding of the tyrant Cromwell. 
During the Commonwealth, when Cromwell held the 
reins of government, every link of hereditary nobility was 
broken or spumed, and the noblest of our aristocracy, 
those who could not stoop to pay allegiance to the 
murderer of their king, fled for refuge to the Continent. 
They returned indeed with Charles II., but the Bestora- 
tion was unhappily too partial in many points of deeper 
and more vital importance, while the Eevolution, which 
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SO rapidly followed, did but hurry on the decline of 
everything that had been dear to Englishmen in former 
days. 

Old Dugdale, who wrote in the end of the 17th century, 
feelingly deplores the neglect into which heraldic science 
had already fallen, and the ignorance, even of men who 
professed to be adepts. Gentlemen having firequently 
employed common painters to depict and marshal (or 
arrange) their Arms, the differences proper to be observed 
between younger sons and their descendants had been, 
even in his time, too frequently disregarded. 'Which 
extravagant practice,' he continues, 'hath occasioned such 
confusion therein, that this laudable usage in bearing of 
Arms, on which our forefathers did set an high esteem, is 
now overmuch slighted and almost grown contemptible.' 
The enthusiastic Garter king-at-arms, continuing his 
animadversions on the abuse of armorial bearings, and 
the consequences to be apprehended, adds, ' I find that 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, there were some 
unjustifiable practices of this kind ; but in this last age, 
through the liberty taken by divers mechanicks, since 
the commencement of the late unparalleled rebellion, the 
disorder herein is so far spread, as, if great care be not 
speedily taken, such a confusion must inevitably follow, 
that the trtie use of Arms will he utterly forgot, most 
people, though of never so mean extraction, if they obtain 
a little wealth, intruding themselves into these marks of 
honour, and usurping what doth justly belong to others, 
especially if their name do sound anything like that of a 
gentleman.' 

Such, in fact, has proved to be the case : and although 
it is true that crests and emblazoned shields are not now 
required upon the field of battle, as they were in times 
when every soldier was so encased in massive armour. 
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that not the face only, but even the person was partly 
disguised; still, as distinctions of family, as marks of 
honour, and especially as memorials of the past, they can 
never become obsolete or uninteresting; and if the 
obscure technical terms which make the science of 
Heraldry, to ordinary minds, an unmeaning and Ufeless 
inanity, can be shown to be replete with symbolic 
meaning, to have power to revive the past, to consecrate 
the future, and ennoble the present, by stirring memo- 
ries, high aspirations, and worthy deeds. Heraldry may 
even now be restored to favour, together with other 
valuable remnants of the long-neglected symboUsm of 
mediaeval Europe. 
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AKOTElfrT EKSiaiTS. 

* Nec fmstra sigiionim obitns specnlamur et ortos.' — VtrgU. 

* Armes are tokens or resemblanoes ligni^^ing some act or quality 
of the bearer. These signes called Armes are nothing else bnt 
demonstrations and testimonies of nobility, and of worthy, prowse- 
fal exploits performed in martiall services, especially if they be 
ancient and bestowed by a noble and renowned prince ; and this 
is according to their use in the time of Alexander the Qreiat, and 
since nntil of later times.'— (?ioi2{tm*« Ditplay of Heraldry, 

The existence of Heraldrj as a science dates from. 
about the period of the first Crusade, but ensigns and 
emblems were used as national devices, and conferred as 
marks of honourable distinction and badges of merit, 
from the very earliest times, and became so common 
amongst all people, that nearly every nation of antiquity 
has, in turn, been cited as the originator of armorial 
bearings. ' 

Still there is a wide and marked difference between 
such simple badges or emblems, and the scientific 
arrangement of them, properly called Heraldry, although 
the same spirit doubtless reigned in aU, and prompted 
their adoption. Banners and standards were necessary 
to distinguish one nation from another on the field of 
battle, and served further to mark the person of the 
leader, and afford a rallying point to his scattered troops 
in the moment of victory, or of defeat. Each warrior 
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selected the symbol that best pleased bim, and bis deyice 
generally either bore witness to bis beroie virtues, bis 
power and sovereignty, or was made tbe memorial of 
former victories. One cbief migbt cboose for bis device 
a spbinx, another a dragon, another a lion, to symbolise 
bis own undaunted courage, or a serpent, tbe recog- 
nised emblem of prudence. All nations bad their 
banners, and every leader bis peculiar ensign, and form 
and colour were made the chief grounds of distinction 
then, as now; the form of the image with which tbe 
shield was charged or painted, and tbe colour of tbe 
image itself, and of the field on which such figures were 
depicted or emblazoned. 

Until national and individual badges became hereditary, 
it was impossible that Heraldry could be formed into a 
science, yet there is too much that is interesting con- 
nected with tbe earliest national standards to admit of 
their being passed over in silence. It is believed by 
some vmters that each of tbe Jewish tribes had its own 
particular sign, derived from the blessing pronounced by 
Jacob, on his death-bed, on the twelve patriarchs, and that 
each emblem was displayed upon a flag corresponding in 
colour with that one of the twelve* precious stones on 
tbe high-priest's breast-plate, on which tbe name of tbe 
tribe was engraven.* 

• It appears from the second chapter in the Book of 
Numbers, that the children of Israel were commanded to 
pitch their tents in four companies, of three tribes each, 
every man * by his own standard, with the ensign of their 
father's house.' t The four standards were those of 
Judab, Beuben, Ephraim, and Dan, and some Jewish 
writers have been very precise in defining the exact 

* Exod. zxxix. 7 — 21. f Numbera, ii. 2. 
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figure and colour of each particular ensign, as well as of 
the four principal standards round which clustered the 
tents of each company. In the old church at Totness 
there is a curious stone pulpit divided into compart- 
ments, and in the centre of each visible compartment 
(many of them are unhappily concealed by boarded pews, 
<&c.) is a small shield, bearing a painted device, the 
emblem of one of the Jewish tribes : a stag or hind for 
Naphtali, a serpent for Dan, the lion for Judah, a well 
with a green vine running over it, intended, I imagine, 
for Joseph, an ass for Issachar, and so on ; the emblems 
on these shields are probably identical vdth those which 
the children of Israel are said to have carried on their 
ensigns. 

Profane history contains many allusions to the banners 
or standards of ancient nations. The royal flag of Persia 
was white, and in the time of Cyrus it bore, according to 
Xenophon, an eagle of gold ; it was fixed upon a chariot, 
and thus conveyed to the field of battle, reminding one 
of the heavy carocchio of the middle ages, on which the 
standard of the Italian republics was usually displayed 
on solemn occasions. 

The sacred animals of the Egyptians appear to have 
been frequently used as ensigns; their leaders were 
accustomed in battle to elevate, on the point of a spear, 
the image of a crocodile, an ibis, or some other equally 
revered emblem, and the valour of the troops thus 
received an additional stimulus, as it would have been 
not shameful only, but impious, to allow ensigns so dear 
and precious to fall into the enemy's hands. That the 
G-reeks and Eomans employed emblems to distinguish 
their chiefs, is sufficiently attested by all their ancient 
poets and historians. 

The favourite symbol of the Athenians was an owl, 
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fchat bird being sacred to Minerva^ or an olive-tree, in 
memory of the dispute between that goddess and Neptune. 
JBoth divinities were anxious to found a citj on the same 
spot, and Jove decreed that th& privilege should be 
granted to whichever would bestow the most useful gifb 
upon the future inhabitants. Neptune struck the earth 
with his spear, and a war-horse splendidly caparisoned 
sprang snorting from the ground; the gentler goddess 
of wisdom produced an olive-tree, and Jove immediately 
.decided in her &vour; a beautiful allegory shadowing 
forth the superiority of the arts of peace over the more 
dazzling attributes of war, and well worthy of the 
refined and intellectual city of Athens. The standard 
of Corinth was a winged horse, in consequence of the 
tradition connecting the fountain called Pirene, near 
their city, with Pegasus, the fiery winged steed of Apollo 
and the Muses. iBschylus, in enumerating the six 
chiefs who, headed by Polynices, set themselves in battle 
array against Thebes, whence he had been wrongfully 
driven by his brother Eteocles, describes particularly the 
device by which each was distinguished. One, Tydeus, 
had on his shield a representation of the heavens, with 
the moon, 'the eye of night,' surrounded by shiaing stars ; 
perhaps in allusion to Polynices himself, and the warriors 
who accompanied him. Another had a naked figure, 
carrying a lighted torch, with the motto, ' I shall consume 
the city ; ' and Polynices himself exhibited the figure of 
a woman, guiding, and at the same time restraining, the 
impetuosity of a warrior in full armour ; round both was 
inscribed, * I am Justice, I guide this man, and shall 
restore '.him to his country, and the inheritance of his 
fathers/ 

Alexander the Great is said to have conferred upon 
those chiefs and soldiers, who distinguished themselves 
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brayelj in the field, certain devices or emblems, which 
were imiversallj regarded as marks of honourable dis- 
tinction. In the first book of the Maccabees, chap. x. 89, 
we read that Alexander, the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
sent to Jonathan * a buckle of gold, as the use is to be 
given to such as are of the king's blood ; ' the buckle, or 
^fermaille,* is still one of our armorial bearings, a mark 
of honour and confidence. 

The Eoman legions* are said to have had four prin- 
cipal ensigns, but Marius, during the Cimbrian war, 
annulled three,t retaining only the eagle, which had 
always been counted the most honourable. Each legion 
had still its private particular emblem, carved either in 
wood or silver, but the eagle, which took precedence of 
all, was gold. The Boman ensigns were regarded with 
peculiar veneration, and deposited during a peace in the 
temple of Saturn, where the public treasure was also 
presCTved. In time of war they encircled the prsBtorium, 
giving to that spot so much sacredness and security, that 
prisoners of war, booty, and private property in general, 
were there preserved. Indeed ' the Eoman bird,* as the 
eagle is sometimes called, was honoured by the legions as 
a divinity. Tacitus calls the standards '^ Eomanas aves, 
propria legionum numina," and in the camp a small 
temple of clay seems to have been sometimes erected, in 
which the eagles were placed, and where, according to 
some writers, they even received the adoration of the 

soldiers.^ 

It was believed also, that when victory was about to 
declare itself for the Somans, their ensigns inclined 



* Their earliest ensign was a handftil of hay upon a pole. 
f The wol^ the horse, and the boar. 
t Crenzer, Axohieologia^ y. 11 p. 377« 
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themselves towards the enetnj, while those of the 
defeated armj on the contrary rose and fell in con- 
tinual agitation, as if conscious of their approaching 
disgrace. 

The standard, or some device fitted for a standard, was 
frequently presented as a mark of favour to any troop, 
or captain, who had deserved to be honourably distin- 
guished. Augustus CsBsar rewarded Agrippa for the 
great naval victory he had gained in Sicily, by presenting 
him with a flag of pale blue, intended to represent the 
colour of the sea. After the African war, Caesar gave 
the 5th legion an elephant for their ensign. 

ThlBre was a special meaning, although not always the 
same then as now, in the colour of the shield or standard. 
White was the most honourable: it was worn by judges 
amongst the Greeks, and by Eoman magistrates, and 
candidates for any public office were so called from their 
white robes* Purple, or violet, was always the colour of 
royalty or divinity : the robes of the Jewish priests were ^ 
of blue, purple, and scarlet. In the time of the Eoman 
Empire, none save the emperors were allowed to wear 
purple ; and at a later period, the children bom to a 
reigning emperor were sumamed jporph^ogeniti, bom in 
the purple. Eed signified war, and^ fiag of that colour 
displayed on the capitol was a signal for the soldiers to 
assemble. A blue flag was sometimes used to give warn- 
ing of the approach of danger ; and Livy mentions that 
when Bome was surprised by the G-auls, both colours 
were displayed, summoning all good citizens immediately 
to assemble, the foot-soldiers under the crimson, the 
horsemen under the blue standard. 

Tamerlane is said to have understood something of 
the language of colours, or flags ; and when he besieged 
a city, he, on the flrst day, displayed a.white flag, in token ^ 
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that mercj might be obtained if sougbt in time : on the 
second day, a red flag warned the inhabitants of the 
danger of persisting in their defence : and on the third, 
a black flag announced that the time of mercy was past, 
and the city devoted to destruction. 

The Eoman ensigns were always confided to the 
keeping of the most valiant ; and instances are recorded 
of the dying standard-bearer — ^Aquilifer, or Signifer, he 
was called — ^not only defending his eagle to the last, but, 
when wounded to death, spending his last breath in 
burying the precious ensign, so that at least it might 
not fedl into the hands of the enemy. Creuzer 
('ArchsBologia') alludes to an account, preserved by Silius 
Italicus, of an aquilifer named Brutus, who, after the 
the battle of Thrasymene, thus buried his eagle in the 
ground; and he is disposed to account in a similar 
manner for a gilded eagle recently found near the castle 
of Wurzburg, and now in the possession of Graf von 
Erbach. 

The honour of bearing the golden eagle belonged to the 
first centurion of the first legion, and brought with it 
other privileges and dignities. He became a member 
of the equestrian order, and had a place in the council of 
war. The loss of the eagle, however unavoidable, how- 
ever long and bravely it might have been defended, was 
visited with a disgraceful punishment; but if the 
slightest suspicion of cowardice attached itself to the 
unfortunate centurion, he was punished with death* So 
precious indeed were those ensigns held, that it was no 
uncommon thing for a general, when defeat seemed 
impending, to snatch the eagle from the standard-bearer, 
and fling it far away into the midst of the enemy, and 
this expedient was rarely found unsuccessfuL 

Sylla, at Orchomenos^ when his soldiers were just 
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ready to turn their backs upon their assailants, sprang 
from his horse, and seizing an ensign, threw it into the 
midst of the enemy, exclaiming, < Bather would I die 
myself in the attempt to redeem it, than live to be a 
witness of your disgrace ! ' 

On another occasion, when CsBsar, burning to revive 
the courage of the scattered troops, vainly snatched his 
eagles one after another from the hands of the centu- 
rions, and threw them into the midst of the enemy, his 
passionate exclamation, 'Even their ensigns they 
abandon,' proved both the utter hopelessness of the 
conflict, and the intense regard and reverence with which 
they were usually treated. To recover any lost standards 
was accounted a most honourable action, and medals 
were even struck to commemorate the happy event. The 
surname of G-ermanicus, bestowed upon the adopted son 
of Tiberius Csesar, the husband of Agrippina, was 
intended rather to commemorate his recovery of the 
three eagles lost by Yarns, than any of his other victories 
over the Germans ; and when the Parthians after a long 
war desired to conciliate the friendship of the Eomans, 
they flrst restored to them all the eagles, which, through 
the ill-fortune of Crassus and Mark Antony, had fallen 
into their hands. 

Arms and ensigns were then, and have always been 
considered the most glorious and sacred trophies of 
victory. We read in Holy Scripture * that the sword of 
G-oliath was preserved by Ahimelech the priest of Nob, 
and flags taken from the enemy are constantly suspended 
in Christian chapels and churches. The armour of Saul 
was deposited by the Philistines in the temple of Ash- 
taroth, and the capitol at Eome was adorned with collars, 
bracelets, and bucklers, taken from the enemy. Arminius, 

* 1 Samueli xzL 
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that famous German warrior who captured the eagles of 
Varus, stirred up his countrymen to new courage, by 
reminding them that these eagles were still preserved in 
the darkest recesses of the sacred wood dedicated to the 
gods of their country. 

Since even amongst Pagans the national standard, and 
banners taken in war were held so peculiarly sacred, in 
Christians, who in victory or defeat recognise more 
immediately the hand of their God — ^the God of battles 
— this feeling naturally deepened and increased, and 
many miraculous histories are related of certain Christian 
standards, and the first adoption of any particular device, 
as in the case of the Labarum of Constantino, the 
Lilies of France, and many others. The Labarum is 
perhaps the first with which any Christian tradition is 
connected, namely, that of the miraculous appearance in 
the sky which confirmed the faith of Constantino. This 
famous standard was a kind of Cross, formed by a short 
transverse bar of wood, fixed near the extremity of 
the lance. On the point of the lance was a golden 
crown sparkling with gems, and in its centre 
the sacred monogram, with the addition some* 
times of the Greek letters A and o, also emblem- 
atic of our Blessed Lord. Attached to the 
traverse was a purple banner of moderate 
size, square, and described by some writers as fixed, 
by others as fioating. It was adorned, like the 
crown, with precious stones, and surrounded by a rich 
border of gold embroidery. The Eoman eagle was 
replaced by the Cross, accompanied sometimes by other 
emblems of our Saviour. The space between the crown 
and the cross-beam, from which the banner depended, 
was usually filled with busts of the emperor and of his 
children, instead of the former warlike deities. 
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Many similar traditions are recorded in connection with 
the national ensigns both of our own and other countries. 
The flag of S. George, so popular in England, is hallowed 
by the tradition of miraculous assistance rendered by 
that saint to the arms of the Christians under Godfrey 
de Bouillon, at the time of the first Crusade. Bichard 
C<Bur de Lion placed himself and his kingdom under 
the protection of iS. George, and from that day forth 
the cry of ' S. George for merry England ! ' has 
resounded through many a tented field in tourney and 
in fight, both in the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 
The * George,' as it is called, a figure of S, George with 
the vanquished dragon under his feet, in allusion to the 
legendary history of that saint, is the noblest ornament of 
the magnificent collar of the Garter, to which we shall have 
occasion to refer hereafter, when noticing the different 
Orders of knighthood. The war-cry of Spain, Santiago^ is 
also derived from the assistance said to have been rendered 
by S. James (in the Spanish, S. lago) to a Christian 
king of that country in a battle against the Moors. The 
banner of Pisa, a Cross on a crimson field, was thought 
to have been brought from Heaven by S. Michael the 
Archangel, and by him delivered to S. Ephesus, or 
Efeso, the patron-saint of that city. Efeso was a Eoman 
officer in the service of Diocletian, in whose reign the 
Christians were exposed to the most barbarous persecu- 
tions, and it fell to his lot to see the emperor's cruel 
edicts enforced against the Christians in the island of 
Sardinia. On his way thither, he was warned in a dream 
not to persecute the servants of the Lord, and he, and 
his friend Potito, having embraced Christianity, turned 
their arms against the heathen, and were encouraged 
to greater efforts by the gift of a standard bestowed upon 
them by S. Michael. The heathens long sought to take 
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Efeso, but without success ; he was once captured, and 
even cast into a furnace of fire, but escaped uninjured, 
while the executioners and soldiers were consumed in 
the flames. At length however, both Efeso and Potito 
suffered martyrdom, and were buried in the island of 
Sardinia; but when that island was conquered by Pisa 
in the eleventh century, the relics of the martyrs were 
conveyed thither in triumph, and interred in the duomo. 
The banner of S. Efeso was from thenceforth made 
the national ensign. 

The story of the wonderful origin of the Heur de lis 
of Erance will be given in a future chapter. The 
Oriflamme, or banner of S. Denis, had also its legendary 
history, and it is said by Eaoul de Presles to have been 
first used in the time of Charlemagne, to whom it was 
sent by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the great services he had rendered to Christi- 
anity, by which indeed he had earned for himself the 
character and title of ' Souverain protecteur et defeniseur 
de I'Eglise.' The following account of the Oriflamme is 
extracted from an old English chronicle, known by the 
name of * Pabyan's Chronicle.' 

'In a monastery of Prance, called y* monastery of 
seynt Bartholomewe, there was somtyme kept a clothe 
of redde sylke, which was named the Aurisflambe, and 
borne for a banner in the felde, agayne the barbaris or 
hethen people, by virtue whereof the frenche Prynces 
wanne many victoryes, but after when this precyous 
relyke or Aurisflambe was borne agayne Cristen Piynces, 
the virtue thereof seasyd, and lastly was lost, but yet the 
lyke thereof is kept at Saint Denys, and had in great 
reverence of the Byshoppes and Abbottes of the same 
place.' 

Pauchet further relates that 'cet Estendard d'Ori- 
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flamble arroit de Hierusalem est! envoje a Charlemagne 
par le Fatriarche comme rEstendard ou banni^re du 
Saint Sepulchre.' 

Whatever may have been its origin, there can be no 
doubt that it was long deeply reverenced by the French, 
and very singular virtues were sometimes attributed to 
it. One author asserts that all ' mescreans ' (or infidels) 
were blinded by merely looking on it ; another, our old 
friend Eroissart, says that it was displayed at the battle 
of Bosbecq, fought in the reign of Charles the Sixth, 
and no sooner was it unfurled than the fog, which had 
obscured the heavens during the whole morning, cleared 
away, and the sun appearing, shone 'on the Erench 
alone.' The aspect of the Oriflamme had power, if poets 
and romance writers may be credited, to chase not mUts 
only, but soldiers and valiant men. 

' So great the yirtue bestowed on it, 
That often those who behold it 
Fly, without once looking back ;' 

and in the famous ' Soman de Gburin,' the Saracens are 
represented as saying, 

* YieE-YOTis (voyez-Tons) ci I'enseigne St, Denis ? 
Se's attendoDB (si nous I'attendons) tnit (tons) sommes mors et pris.* 

This banner is described by Baoul de Presles as '^ im 
glaive tout dord ou est atachie une bani^re vermeille ; " 
and Quillaume Guisart speaks of it as a 

* bannidre yermeille 
Que le gent rOriflamble apdle.' 

The raising of this standard, which, in time of peace, 
was always kept in the Abbey of S. Denis, was a very 
solemn and imposing ceremony. 
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' The Eling, surrounded by a numerous Court, and his 
most illustrious warriors, was received at the entrance 
of the cloisters by a procession of clergy, robed in their 
most splendid vestments. He advanced through the 
choir to the mingling sounds of warlike and religious 
music ; and, having laid aside his scarf and belt, knelt 
with discrowned head before the Altar, to make his 
prayers and offerings. Then the banner of the Onflamme, 
wrapped in linen cloths and separated from the lance^ 
was brought in ; the king and his nobles joined in the 
celebration of mass ; the banner was laid on the Altar^ 
whence the Eang took it with his own hands, and gave 
it to the cavalier appointed to bear the precious ensign^ 
giving him, at the same time, the kiss of peace. The 
Porte-Oriflamme confessed, received the Holy Commu- 
nion, took a solemn oath to preserve the Oriflamme 
carefully, placed the banner round his neck, and then the 
barons and n^les were summoned to kiss the precious 
ensign, " comme reliques et choses dignes." ' * The Ori- 
flamme appears, however, to have superseded an earlier 
ensign, the ' Chape de S. Martin,' a blue banner, which it 
was the privilege of the Counts of Anjou to bear in battle. 
It was present on the field of Narbonne, when Charle- 
magne vanquished the Saracens, and was conveyed to the 
field by twelve monks, being enclosed in a shrine, and 
resting upon cushions of purple velvet, embroidered in 
gold by the Princesses Emma and Bosamond. On this 
occasion it was confided to the care of Dudon de Lys, 
and a hundred chosen warriors. 

Frequent allusions are made in old sagas and chronicles 
to the standards under which the Saxon and Danish 
hosts invaded England* The Saxons bore a white horse, 

* Bey. Hist, da Drapaud, vol. i. eh. viii. 
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BtUl preserved in the royal shield of the House of 
Hanover: the Danes a rave^ of necromantic power. 
This standard was termed, not unfitly, Landeyda^ ^ the 
desolation of the country,' and miraculous were the 
powers attrihuted to it. Its device, the fatal raven, the 
bird consecrated to Odin, the Danish god of war, was 
said to have been woven and embroidered in one noon- 
tide by the daughters of Eegner Lodbrok, son of Sigurd, 
that dauntless warrior who, like an Indian chief, chaunted 
his death-song, the Krakamal, while being stung to death 
in a horrible pit filled vnth vipers and deadly serpents. 
This raven possessed the magic gifb of interpreting the 
future : if the Danish arms were destined to defeat, he 
hung his head and drooped his wings ; if victory was to 
attend them, he stood erect and soaring, as if inviting 
the warriors to follow. 

It was under the Landeyda that Harfager, and Tosti 
the brother of Harold, attacked the army lK the latter in 
the north of England, just before the fatal battle of 
Hastings, but Harfager must surely have neglected in 
that instance to consult his wondrous standard, for he 
was signally defeated, and his men fled in so great 
dismay, that more were drowned in crossing the Humber 
than were slain on the field. 

The reverence in which both Saxons and Normans 
held their consecrated banners is well seen in the 
accounts that have been handed down to us of the battle 
of Hastings, which gave to William of Normandy the 
sovereignty of England. Harold had planted his standard 
on a mound or heap of stones, in the most conspicuous 
part of the field. The soldiers of William were encou^ 
raged to antidpate success by the consecrated gonfanon 
which floated above the forest of Norman spears, and 
had been presented to William by the Pope, as a token 
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of the Church's favour. The gonfanon was a kind of 
pennon of purple silk, divided at the end, like the banner 
attached to the small Cross, called the Cross of the 
Eesurrection. When Harold was wounded by a Norman 
arrow, which pierced him in the eye, he was borne in agony 
to the foot of the standard. The English rallied round 
him, and the Normans made desperate efforts to reach 
that sanctuary. Eobert Eitzemest fell in a gallant 
attempt to seize the banner. William, who burned for 
a personal encounter with Harold, was nearly struck 
from his horse by one of the Saxons who defended him. 
Inspirited by this success, the men of Kent, and some 
portion of the Saxon army, drove back the Norman 
soldiers, but Harold was unable to lead them, and 
they were soon overpowered by the intrepid daring of 
William and his barons. The English standard was 
cast down from its high place, and the gonfanon planted 
in its stead ; ftd while the troops of Harold, scattered 
over the field, resisted as long as the power of resistance 
lemained in them, William had his pavilion erected 
beside the gonfanon, and passed that first night amidst 
the heaps of dead and dying. 

On that same spot, in after years, was raised the Abbey 
of Battle — the high Altar marked the spot where the 
sacred gonfanon had replaced the English banner, and 
prayers were long there offered for the souls of the 
mighty slain ; but all has now disappeared, and a few 
stones, recently uncovered, alone show the site of the 
choir, and of the high Altar. 

The standards of S. Cuthbert, S. Edmund the Martyr, 
«aid S. Edward the Confessor, were all deeply reverenced 
by our forefathers, and consecrated by many holy tra- 
ditions, which retained their influence over the minds of 
the people long after the Norman leopards had replaced 
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the CrosB borne hj Edward the ConieBsor; and even 
when the chivalric martyr, S. Geoige, had superseded 
S. Edward in the High office of patron-saint of England : 
but these most be noticed in a subsequent chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STANDAEDS, BANIOIBS, GUIDOKS, &C. 

* Per damna, per cssdes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumqae ferro.' — Horace. 

' Lfl ont maint riche gamement 
Brod6 sar cenddans et samis. 
Maint beau penon en lanoe mis, 
Maint banidre disploi^.' 

Siege of Kaerlaverock, 

The term standard, properly speaking, belongs to a 
particular kind of flag, long, narrow at the point, which 
(except when belonging to princes of the blood royal) is 
divided, and contains crests, mottos, or other omamenta. 
It varies in length from eleven to four yards, according 
to the dignity of the bearer. Eleven yards was the length 
assigned to the standard of an emperor, or to that of a 
king when planted before his pavilion ; but the royal 
standard, borne on a field of battle, was not more than 
nine yards in length. Every standard bore, in the fir9t 
place, the national Arms, and next, those of the owbbif, 
whether prince or noble. An old manuscript, written 
before the union of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
# directs that, 'Every standard and guydhome shall have 
in the cMefe (that is, at the end nearest the staff), the 
Crosse of S. George.' It requires further,* that it should 
be ' slitt at the ende, and conteyne the crest, or supporter, 
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with the poesy, motto, and device of the owner:'* The 
same order would be observed in the present day, except- 
ing only that the S. Q-eorge's Cross would be replaced by 
the Union Jack, in which the Grosses of S. George, 
S. Andrew, and S. Patrick, are combined, upon an azure 
field, symbolising the union of the three nations. The 
Cross of S. Qeorge, gules^ is placed upon those of 
S. Andrew and S. Patrick, the former being a saUire 
argent, the latter a salUre gules. In ancient times these 
Orosses were quartered separately. 

The banner, on the other hand, is a square flag,"^ on 
which armorial bearings are painted or embroidered. The 
word 'banner,' in the old Prench hem, and recognisable 
in ' Banns,' signifies public ; and its size, like that of the 
standard, was determined by the rank of the owner. The 
banner of an emperor was L feet square, that of a king 
five, and of every nobleman of lower degree three. The 
square flag, which is usually citlledi;he royal standard, is 
therefore, in fact, a banner, having the royal Arms em- 
blazoned thereon, and such, probably, were the flags 
displayed by the early Saxon kings. Various are the 
devices said to have been painted on those banners. 
One old writer gravely asserts that Lucius, the first 
Christian king of Britain, who lived in the second cen- 
tury, assumed the holy Cross for his armorial bearings, 
and traces back the origin of the lion rampant of Scot- 
land to a period 320 years earlier than the birth of Christ ; 
adding, that the tressure of lilies was adopted in the days 
of Charlemagne, out of compliment to the Prench, by 
whose aid the Scottish lion was thenceforth to be de- 
fended, while the lilies, being symbols of 'libertie, re-» 
ligion, and innocence,' were intended to stir up the Scot- 
tish kings to the practice of similar virtues. 

* See plate at page 45. d 
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To return, however, to the Anglo-Saxon banners. 
Oswald, the second Christian King of Northnmber- 
hnd, fighting under the ensign of the Cross, is, indeed, 
said to have gained a victory over the Mercians, assisted 
by the West Britons, under their king, Cadwallader; 
but the Cross reared by Oswald was rather a symbol of 
faith and devotion, than a military ensign. GadwaUa, 
King of the Britons, having provoked Oswald to battle, 
* Oswald,' says the chronicler, * forbare the first day, 
and caused a Cross to be erected in the same place 
where he was encamped, in full hope that it should be an 
ensigne, or4;rophy, of his victorie, causing all his souldiers 
to make their prayers to G-od, that in time of such neoes- 
sity it might please Him to succour them that worshipped 
Him.* It is said, further, * that the Crosse being made, 
and the hole digged wherein it should be set, he tooke the 
Crosse in his own hands, and putting the foote thereof 
into that hole, so held it till his souldiers had filled up 
the hole and rammed it up, and then caused all the 
souldiers to kneele downe upon their knees, and make 
intercession to the true and living God for His assistance 
against the proud enimie, with whom they should fight 
in a just quarrel, for the preservation of their people and 
country.' The Northumbrians were victorious, and great 
virtues were ever afterwards attributed to that Cross, ' 
which Oswald and his soldiers regarded as their ensign of 
victory. A Cross afterwards became the device of the 
royal banner of S. .Edward the Confessor, but we can 
hardly venture to refer its origin either to the Cross of 
Oswald, or the still more dubious story of Lucius. 
* The seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy had each their 
own banner, although the devices that distinguished 
them must not be considered as having any affinity with 
•^gular * armorial bearings.' That of Kent was the 
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original device of Hengist, a horse argent on a field 
gulei. The old Saxons regarded a white horse with 
peculiar reverence, believing that if one were taken out 
of the woodSy and harnessed to a sacred chariot, fol- 
lowed by a prince or priest, it would by its neighings 
reveal to them things to come. Cuthred, King of 
Wessex, bore a dragon on his banner. A dragon was 
also the device of the British king, TJther Pendragon, or 
Dragon's head, father of that King Arthur, of chivalric 
memory, who so bravely withstood the incursions 
of the Saxons. Three different devices are described 
as having been borne by Arthur. * Twq| dragons,' 
addorsedy that is, back to back. * Three crowns,' and 
* vert, a Cross argent,^ having in the chief, or first quarter, 
a figure of the Blessed Virgin, with the Infant in her 
arms. * Arthur,' says the chronicle, ' marching into Scot- 
land to assist the king of that country against the Saxons, 
committed his whole armie into the tuition of Christ, and 
His mother the Virgin, whose Image, in steede of a 
badge, he bare in his shield continually from that day 
forward as diuerse heretofore have written.' This latter 
device is also said to have been carved on an * escocheon 
of stone,' standing over the first gate of entrance 
to Glastonbury Abbey, which was founded by that 
•prince, and where he and his queen Guenever were 
interred. 

It has sometimes been thought that the royal Saxon 
banner bore a dragon. Certain it is, that on the Bayeux 
tapestry a dragon, raised upon a pole, is constantly re- 
presented near a figure, which the words * Hie Harold,' 
prove to be intended for Harold; yet Matthew of West- 
minster, in describing a battle fought in the time of 
Edward I, says, that ' the place of the king was letween 
the dragon and the standard,' which seems to imply that 

2) 2 
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the standard, or banner, had some other device. The 
dragon was, perhaps, a kind of standard borne to 
indicate the presence of the king. Henry III. carried 
one at the battle of Lewes, fought against Simon 
Montfort, in 1264. 

• 

* Symoiin com to the feld, 
And put up his banere ; 
The king schewed forth his scheld. 
His dragon full austere.* 

It was not, however, at that time restricted to the king, 
for Simon lumself, in the same battle, 

' Bisplaied his banere, lift up his dragoun.' 

The English, at the battle of Crecy, carried a 'burning 
dragon, made of red silk, adorned and beaten- with very 
broad and fair lilies of gold, and bordered about with 
gold and vermilion.' This banner, perhaps, resembled 
that used by the Parthians and Dacians, which is de- 
scribed by Ammianus Marcellinus as, ' A dragon, formed 
of purple stuff, resplendent with gold and precious stones, 
fixed on a long pike, and so contrived, that, when held in 
a certain manner, with its mouth to the wind, the entire 
body became inflated, and stretched its sinuous length' 
upon the air.' 

The banners most reverenced by the English were those 
of S. George, S. Edward the Confessor, S. Edmund the 
Martyr, S. Cuthbert, S. John of Beverley, S. Wilfred, 
and a few others. The banner of S. Edward bore the 
Arms attributed to that prince, namely, ' azurej a Cross 
patonce, between five martlets^ or.* The Cross patonee 
is a small square cross, with the ends fioriated ; the mart- 
lety in Heraldry, is a bird resembling a mari^in, but without 
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legs or claws. The same Arms have also beisn attributed 
to Egbert, and are said to have been borne bj Edmund 
Ironside at the battle of Ashdown, or Assendon, in Essex. 
They were afterwards assumed by Margaret, his grand- 
daughter, who married Malcolm Canmore, ^ixxg of Scot- 
land. The abbey of Dum- 
fermline was founded by this 
princess, and her Arms, there 
set up, are the same as those 
embroidered on the banner of 
S. Edward : the same Arms 
are also painted in a window 
of S. Michael's Church Co- 
ventry, impaled with those of 
Bichard II., who reverenced 
S. Edward as his patroni-saint. 

The banner of S. Edmund, the Martyr, was * azure 
charged with three crowns, orJ Each was sometimes 
(as in the Arms of the Abbey of Edmundsbury) trans- 
fixed with two golden arrows in saltire,* points upwards, 
an allusion to the martyrdom Of that prince, who, having 
been seized by the Danes, was, on his refusing to abjure 
the Christian faith, bound to a tree, and slain with 
arrows* The banner of S. Edmund is thus described by 
Lydgate, an old English poet, who lived in the four- 
teenth century. 

* This other standard field stable of colour yndef 
In which off gold been notable crownys three, 
The first tokne in cronyde men may finde 
Grannted to hym for royal dlgnitye^ 




* In BcUiire, in Heraldry, means placed diagonally one over the 
other, in the form of the S. Andrew's Cross, 
t Azure, 
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And the seoond for Tiigynyte, 
For martirdam the thyrdde in liis saitcptg : 
To these annexyd ffeyth, hope^ and chaiyte^ 
In tokne he was mar^, mayde, and hyng.' 

The same poet describes another banner^ called by the 
name of this saint, a red flag, embroidered with the figuies 
of Adam and Eve standing by the tree, round which the 
serpent is entwined ; above is the Agnus Dei, within an 
auteole, and seventeen stars, each of five points. The 
symbolic meaning of this banner is explained at length 
by the old poet, but a few stanzas will suffice fiir 
insertion here : — 

' A lamb off gold, high upon a tre, • 

An heaTenly signe, a tokne of most yertn, 
To declare how that hnmylite, 
Off alle Yertnes pleseth most J'hn ; 
Off Adamys synne was wasshe away the nut 
Be Terta only off this lambys blood, • 
The serpentys yenom, and all fleshly Inst, 
Satan ontraied agayn man most wood,* 
Tyme when this lamb was ofiryd on the rood, 
For onr redemption, to whych ha^ying regard. 
This hooly martir, this blessyd king so good. 
Bar this lamb hiest alofft in his standard. 

< The field of gowlys (ffules) was tokne off his snffiranee 
When cruel Danys were with him at warre^ 
And for a signe off royal suffisance 
That no yioes never made him erre, 
The feeld powdryd off gold ful bryght and deer. 
And wher that evere he iourneyed, nyh, or hm, 
Hy in the feeld with hym was this baneer.* 

Of all the banners named, that of S. Cuthbert was, 
perhaps, the most renowned ; S. Cuthbert, to whom it 

* Satan enraged against man most madly. 
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owed its name, was regarded as the tutelar saint of the 
diocese of Durham ; it was in that abbey that the sacred 
banner was deposited, and a monk of Durham claimed 
the honour of bearing it in the field. This banner was 
fastened to a staff, five yards in length ; ' all the pipes of 
it were of silver, to be sliven [slid] along the banner- 
staff, and on the uppermost pipe, on the height of it, was 
a little silver Cross, and a goodly banner-cloth pertaining 
to it, and in the midst of the banner-cloth was a white 
velvet, half a yard square every way, and a Cross of 
silver velvet over it, and within the said white velvet was 
the holy relique wherewith S. Cuthbert covered the chalice 
when he said mass, and the residue of the banner-cloth 
was of crimson velvet, embroidered all over with gold and 
silk most sumptuously.'* 

Many victories are said to have been gained under this 
banner, which indeed was generally believed to bring 
success to those who carried it. 

One of the early kings of Scotland, resting at Durham 
on his way thither to expel a usurper from his throne, 
was warned by a vision in his sleep that if he took with 
him the banner of S. Cuthbert he should have victory ; 
he did so, and the rebels were defeated. S. Cuthbert's 
was one of the fqur banners displayed at the famous 
battle of Northallerton, or the ' Standard,' so called 
from the victory ascribed to the appearance of those 
consecrated banners, more particularly S. Cuthbert's, at 
which time — 

' E'en Scotland's dauntless king and heir 
Before his standard fled.' 

It was brought out also by Queen Fhilippa at the 
* History and Antiqmtie$ of Durham Abbey. Se« plate at page 81. 
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battle of Nevil's Cross, in 1347, and again at Flodden, in 
1513, when Earl Surrey, halting at Durham, as Hall in- 
forms us, ^ herde masse, and appoynted with the Prior for 
Sainct Culberd*s banner.* 

A red banner, charged with the symbol of the Holy 
Trinity, was formerly carried in the English army; a 
French writer mentions it at the battle of Agincourt. 

The heraldic insignia on the royal banner of Scotland 
were originally, it is said, or, a lion rampant, gules^ to 
which was afterwards added the double ireMsure flory 
cownter flory ffules ; the shield bearing the lion being 
surrounded by two bands, placed one within the other, 
and each ornamented with fleurs de lis, placed stem to 
stem, the flowers on the inner band, or tressure, pointing 
inwards, those on the outer band outwards. It is sup- 
posed that the lion was derived from the Arms of the 
ancient Earls of Northumberland and Huntingdon, from 
whom some of the Scottish monarchs were descended. 
The tressure is referred to the reign of King Achaicns, 
who, haying made a league with Charlemagne, ^for 
further memorial of the thing did augment his Arms, being 
a red lion in a field of golde, with a double trace, formed 
with Floure-de-lyces, signifying thereby that the lion 
henceforth should be defended by the ayde of the Erenche- 
men, and that the Scottish kinge shoulde valiauntly fight 
in defence of theyr countrey, libertie, religion, and inno- 
cencie, which are represented by the Lylies, or Floure-. 
de-Lyces, as Heraudes do interpret it.* Holinshed also 
adds, in reference to the tressure, that the brother of 
Achaius entered the service of Charlemagne ; that by his 
aid * Florence was re-edified ' and that he, in return, was 
made lieutenant of Tuscany. Florence therefore, he 
^ \Bf assumed in her Arms ' a redde lillie,' resembling 
trhich the kings of France give ; and to acknowledge 
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the diligence of the lieutenant, *they did institute 
public plaies to be used, and celebrate every yeare,' 
wherein with many pompous ceremonies * they crowne a 
Hon.'* 

A miraculous tradition, something like that connected 
with the Labarum of Constantine, hallows the ancient 
Cross of S. Andrew, but the period to which it refers 
is so remote, that I fear it must be received only as a 
tradition. Hungus, who in the ninth century reigned 
over the Picts in Scotland, is said to have seen in a 
vision, on the night before a battle, the Apostle Saint 
Andrewe, who promised him the victory, *and for an 
assured token thereof, he tolde him that there shoulde 
appeare ouer the Pictishe hoste in the element such a 
fashioned Crosse as hee sometyme suffered uppon. 
Hungus awakened, and beholding the skie, sawe the 
Crosse as the Apostle had tolde him.' This Cross was 
seen by both armies, and Hungus and his Picts, after 
rendering thanks to the Apostle for their victory, and 
making their offerings with humble devotion, * vowed 
that from thenceforth, as well they as theyr posteritie, 
in tyme of warre, should weare a Crosse of Saint Andrewe 
for theyr badge and cognisance.* 

The bearings on the national flag of Ireland have been 
very differently described; as ^ gules, three harps or, 
stringed argent^ two and one.' ' Gules, a castle argent y 
a hart issuing out of the gate proper (that is, of its 
natural colour), homed or/' and another old writer 
describes them as Sporty per pale, gules and argent 
(divided lengthwise, one half crimson, the other silver). 
In the gules an armed arm holding a sword or, in the 
silver a demy splayed eagle sable, membered gules (that 

* Holinslied*8 Chronicles, p. 163. 
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is, a black eagle with wings half open, the feet crim- 
son). The present national flag is vertf hearing a liarp 
or, stringed argent^ and the crest upon a wreath or and 
azure^ a tower (sometimes triple-towered) or. From the 
port, a hart springing argent. In the time of Edward IT. 
the Arms of Ireland were found to be three crowna in 
pale. 

Besides the national banners carried in the field, 
individuals sometimes had banners or rather pennonB 
with their own Arms emblazoned, attached to tmmpeti : 
they are thus represented in an old illuminated 
copy of Froissart's Chronicles ; and Chaucer, in 
the following lines, makes allusion to the same prao- 
tice: — 

* On every tramp hanging a brode bannere 
Of fine tartarine fall richly bete 
Every trampet his lordis armee bere.* 

And the Constable of France, in Henry V. (act iy. sc. 2) 

exclaims : — 

''I wiU the banner from a trampet take, 
And nae it for my haste.* 

• 

When a besieged castle surrendered, it was usual to 
place on its battlements the banners of the king, of 
S. Edward, S. Edmund, and S. George, together with 
those of the Marshal and Constable of the army, and one 
bearing the Arms of the defender of the castle. 

The smaller flags that remain to be enumerated are, 
in general, diminutiyes either of the standard or banner. 
The guidon, or gtbydhomme^ so called from being borne 
near the person of the commander, resembles the standard 
in form, but is one third less in size. The pennon is leas 
than the guidon by one half, and emblazoned with crests, 
heraldic devices, and mottos. It was affixed to the point 
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of alaDce, and bore the cognizance, or avowrje, of the 
warrior to whom it pertained. Knights bannerets were 
made on the field of battle only, ' the king's standard 
being unfurled,' hj cutting off the point of their pennon 
of Arms, and making it a banner. The pennoncelle is still 
smaller, and used like the bannerol e, or banderoUe, a 
diminutive of the banner, at funerals. The banderolle 
is about one yard square, and generallj dispkys the Arms 
of different families with whom the ancestors of the 
deceased person were connected by marriage. It is 
bordered with a fringe formed of the principal metal and 
colour in the Arms of the deceased; as, for example, 
supposing him to have borne, ^ules a Cross argent^ the 
fringe of the banderolle would be composed of crimson 
and silver. The banderolle of a bishop dispkys his own 
Arms, impaled with those of the different sees he 
successively occupied during his life-time. A banderolle 
of gold and purple is said to have been suspended above 
the tomb of King Oswald at Bardney, — ^the same Oswald 
who reared the Cross for his ensign at the battle of 
Sefenfelth, or, as it is called by the Venerable Bede, 
* Coelestis Campus.' 

The devices borne upon flags were first transferred 
to shields, and then to tunics, or surcoats, worn over 
the armour. The time of this change is not exactly 
known, it was probably about the end of the twelfth 
century, which period is certainly the earliest that can 
be assigned to the use of regular armorial bearings. The 
term, ' coat-of-arms,' is probably derived from the custom 
of bearing Arms emblazoned on a surcoat. Oalfridus, 
Earl of Bichmond, who died in 1160, is represented on 
his seal wearing a surcoat, with his Arms. Like the 
shield and banner, it afforded a means of recognition on 
the field of battle, when the entire person was encased 
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in armour, and we find that Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester, being without one; was unintentionaUj slain 
at the battle of Bannockbum, for ' The Scottes would 
gladly have kept him for a ransome if thej had known 
him, but he had forgotten to put on his coat-of-arms^' 
Proissart, in his history of the battle of Poictiers, gives 
an amusing account of two Knights, Sir John Ghandos 
and Lord John de Clermont, who, haying ridden oat 
fully armed, the one from the English, the other from 
the French camp, to view the enemy, met, and found 
that both had the same device on the surcoats which 
they wore over their armour. It was the Virgin Mary, 
embroidered on a field, az., encompassed with the rays 
of the sun, ar. On seeing this, de Clermont said^ 
^ Chandos, how long is it since you have taken upon you 
to bear my Arms ? ' — * It is you who have mine,' replied 
Chandos, ^ for it it as much mine, as yours.' ^ I deny 
that,' said the Lord of Clermont, ' and were it not for 
the truce between us, I would soon show you that you 
have no right to wear it.' ^Ha!' answered Sir John 
Chandos, ' you will find me to-morrow in the field, ready 
prepared to defend it, and to prove by force of arms^ 
that it is as much mine as yours.' The Lord of Clermont 
replied, ' These are the boastings of you English, who can 
invent nothing, but take for your own whatever you see 
handsome belonging to others;' with that they parted, 
and each returned to his own army.* In the time of 
Edward the First, not surcoats only, but horse trappings, 
were decorated in a similar manner. 

Surcoats were originally made without sleeves, and 
confined by a belt ; afterwards sleeves were added, and 
the belt thrown aside. Ladies had the Arms of their 

* Froissart, toI. i. c. 151. 
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lords depicted on their mantles, and their own upon 
their vests. Surcoats, and for ladies tunics, blazoned 
with the coats-of-arms, occur very frequently in 
monumental brasses. That of Sir Balph Shelton, of 
Great Snoring, Suffolk, a.d. 1423, is an early instance. 

The surcoats worn by heralds and other ofloicers of 
Arms are distinguished by the general name of tabard ; 
but the tabard of a king of arms is properly called a 
tiinique ; that of a herald, a plasque ; and that worn by a 
pursuivant, a coat-of-arms. All were alike emblazoned 
with the Arms of the sovereign or noble whom the wearer 
served, and for this reason a surcoat was also termed, 
' 'h4ynce des Armes^ 




L 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



KINGS OF AEMS — HEEALDS — PrESriTANTS. 

' Inter reges, remmque potenteis 
Yorsantar.* Luobetius. 

' At last espied I 
The Ftmevants and Herandis 
That cryen rich folk in laudis. 
It weerin all and every mao 
Of them, as I you tellen can, 
Had <4ftiim throwen a yesture 
Woiche men yclept a cote-armnre. 
Embroidered wonderly riche, 
And though thei weren not ilche 
But I will not, so mote I thrine 
Be now abouten to descrive 
All these Armis that therein yweren, 
For to me were impossible.* 

Ohauobk*s * House of Famt? 

As Heraldry took its rise in the days of feudalism and 
chivalry, when every man earned his reputation in the 
tented field, and the name and device which he inherited 
or bequeathed were memorials of gaUant actions performed 
on the field of battle, it naturally happened that the chief 
military offices of the realm, and the highest heraldic 
authority and dignity, were united in the same individual. 

The Lord High Constable and the Earl Marshal were, 
in those days, first in military dignity, acting immediately 
under the king, who usually headed his army in person. 
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It was their duty, when the army was called into the 
field, to inspect the assembled troops, fix the spot for the 
encampment of each noble with his band of retainers, 
and examine into the number, arms, and condition of 
their respective followers. Armorial bearings, standards, 
and ensigns, were highly useful in facilitating the per- 
formance of these duties ; and hence the regulation of 
such cognizances, and the determination of all doubtful 
or disputed points, were delegated to those chief officers. 

These latter duties, together with others connected 
with Heraldry, both military and diplomatic, afterwards 
devolved upon the officers of the Heralds' College, Kings 
of Arms, Heralds, and Pursuivants ; but the Earl Mar- 
shal is still at the head of that body, and on him the 
king may confer the power of creating inferior officers, 
a ceremony which is always performed with certain 
solemn rites and observances. 

The office of Earl Marshal, although sometimes held 
only during the king's pleasure, was generally conferred 
by the sovereign for life, and in some instances was 
made hereditary, but never continued long in one line, 
until the time of Charles II., by whom it was annexed 
to the dukedom of Norfolk. 

The ceremony of creation was performed by the 
sovereign only, who delivered to the Earl, as the insignia 
of his office, a gold baton, the ends of which were 
enamelled in black, the king's Arms being engraved on 
the upper, and on the lower end those of the Earl 
Marshal, who bears the baton in saltire behind his own 
Arms. The golden baton was first granted by Eichard II. 
to Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Norfolk ; before his time 
the baton had been of wood. 

The Lord High Constable, — the same as the Soman 
Prefect, called in the eastern empire. Comes Stabuli, — had 
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in some affairs concurrent authority with the Ead 
Marshal. This hitter title was introduced probably by 
William the Conqueror, and the of&ce was from the first 
one of great authority and dignity, both in war and peace. 
The army, when called into the field, assembled under 
the inspection of the Marshal: when they took the 
field, the King was the head, and the Constable his 
lieutenant : when the army moved, the Marshal, having 
a white banner carried before him, led the van, the Con- 
stable the rear ; but in retreating, or returning home, the 
Constable led the van, the Marshal the rear. 

Eroissart, in describing the taking of Calais, mentions 
that Sir Godfrey de HarcourtJ(then Earl Marshal) desiring 
that the slaughter of the inhabitants might be put a stop 
to, the king replied, * Sir Godfrey, you are our Marshal, 
therefore order as you please ; for this time we wish not 
to interfere.' Sir Godfrey then rode through the streetSy 
his banner displayed before him, and ordered in the 
King's name that no one should dare, under pain of 
death, to insult or hurt man or woman of the town, or 
attempt to set fire to any part of it.* 

Old chronicles and early romances alone can enable 
us to form any adequate idea of the important part filled 
by heralds, in nearly every scene of mediaeval life. On 
all public occasions, whether civil, religious, or military, 
when Knights and nobles were assembled, the heralds in 
their splendid tabards of costly velvet, emblazoned with 
the Arms of their lord or sovereign, were most conspi- 
cuous and important personages. It was their office to 
declare war, to summon garrisons to surrender, and to be 
the bearers of all negotiations between the contending 
parties ; to regulate the formalities of toumaments, and 
ordeal combats ; and arrange all the ceremonial of royal 

* Froiflsart^ toL i. ch. 1 22. 
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processions, coronations, baptisms, marriages, and inter- 
ments. They also kept records of the actions and genea- 
logies of princes and nobles; and many families of 
distinction had their own heralds, distinguished by some 
name derived from the family badge, or coat-of-arms. 

These duties, amidst so many now abolished or 
neglected, they still retain, attending Her Majesty on 
all state occasions ; such as the opening or prorogation of 
Parliament, royal christenings, marriages, or funerals ; and 
their office is more especially important in such remark- 
able ceremonies as have occurred during the last few 
years, viz., the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, and 
the opening of the Crystal Palace. 

Two officers, a Herald and a Pursuivant, are still on 
duty every month at the College of Arms, the whole 
of the corps, with the exception of the Kings of Arms, 
relieving one another, in rotation ; and the Libraries are 
open daily from Ten till Pour, when inquiries may be 
made respecting Arms, pedigrees, &c., &c. 

G-uillim, in his * Displaie of Heraldry,' observes, ' Now, 
sithence we have had cause here in this chapter to make 
mention of a herald, it shall not be amisse to shewe what 
this word is, and his naturall signification. SerehauU, by 
abbreviation (as Versteegan noteth), Herault, doth rightly 
signify the champion of the army, and growing to be a 
name of office, he that in the army hath the speciall 
charge to denounce wars, or to challenge to battel or 
combat ;' and accordingly we find that it has in all times 
been the herald's duty to summon Knights to the banquet, 
the tourney, and the fight, and to be present at all state 
pageantries and public ceremonies; to attend his lord 
01^. the field of battle ; to proclaim his triumph, if victo- 
rious, to protect and inter his body, if unhappily he 
were amoug the number of the slain. 
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"When Talbot, the valiant Earl of Shrewsbury, was 
slain, in the battle of Castillon, in G-uienne, in 1453, his 
dead body was discovered on the field by his herald, who 
exclaimed, kissing it, ^ Alas ! Is it you P I pray Gtoi 
to pardon your misdoings ! ' Then divesting Idmself of 
his tabard, on which the Arms of his lord were emblazoned, 
he threw it over the body, saying, while the tears 
trickled down his face, * I have been your officer forty 
years or more, it is time that I should surrender it 
to you.' 

The herald was also required to follow his lord's body 
to the tomb. He stood beside the corpse while it lay in 
state, headed the procession that conveyed it to the 
Church, and to the grave ; and there, casting his coat-of- 
arms on the body of his deceased lord, closed the sad 
scene by rehearsing in a loud voice the style and titles 
which had marked his earthly grandeur. In the case of 
a royal funeral, this ceremony was immediately followed 
by that of proclaiming the new monarch. At the inter- 
ment of Prince Arthur, in Worcester Cathedral, in 1502, 
his own officer of Arms, and several royal ones assisted. 
^ At every Kyrie eleeson, one of the heralds said, with a 
loud voice, " For Prince Arthur's soul, and the souls of 
all Christian souls, say a Paternoster." His officer of 
Arms, sore weeping, took off his coat-of-arms, and cast it 
along over the chest, right lamentably.' So, also, at TCing 
Henry the Seventh's funeral, * the heraudes did off their 
cote-armure, and did hang them upon the rayles of the 
herse, crying lamentably in French, " The noble king 
Henry the seventh is dead," and as soon as they had so 
done, everie heraude putt on his cote-armure againe and 
cried with a loud voyce, ""Vive le noble Henry le 
viijth." • A striking illustration of the vanity of all 
human greatness. 
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It was also part of a herald's duty to welcome illus- 
trious guests to his lord's castle, and do them homage by 
reciting their names and titles, a courtesy which was 
requited bj * largesse/ as it was called, a gift proportioned 
by the generosity and dignity of the guest. In Sir 
Walter Scott's graphic description of Lord Marmion's 
arriyal at Norham-keep, we are told that ' the captain in 
the hall,' bade the heralds be quickly in readiness, aQd as 
Lord Marmion crossed the court, ' and scattered angels 
round,* 

* Two pnrsuiyants, wHoin tabards deck, 
With ffllver scntcheons round their neck, 

Stood on the steps of stone, 
By which you reach the donjon gate, 
And there, with herald pomp and state, ' 
They hailed Lord Marmion. 

They hailed him Lord of Fonte^ye, 
Of Lutterward and Scrivelbaye, 

Of Tamworth tower and town ; 
And he, their courtesy to requite, 
OtkYS them a chain of twelve marks' weight, 

All as he lighted down. 

Now largesse, largesse. Lord Marmion, 

Knight of the crest of gold ; 
A blazoned shield in battle won, 

Ne*er guarded heart so bold.' 

The mission, sent by James the Fourth to greet Mar- 
mion on his entering Scotland, was headed, according to 
custom, bj the chief Scottish herald. Lord Lyon, king- 
of-ArmSy with all due heraldic pomp. 

' First came the trumpets, at whose clang 
So late the forest echoes rang ; 
On prancing steeds they forward prest, 
Witii scarlet mantle, azure Test; 

X 2 
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Each at his tramp a banner wore, 
Which Scotland's royal scutcheon bore ; 
Heralds and pnrsaiyants, by name 
Bute, Islay, Marchmount, Eothsay, came, 
In painted tabards proudly showing 
Qoles, argent, or, and azure glowing, 

Attendant on a Eing-at-arms, 
Whose hand the armorial truncheon held 
That feudal strife had often quelled, 
When wildest its alarms. 
♦ * * • • 

From his steed's shoulder, loin, and breast, 

Silk housings swept the ground. 
With Scotland's arms, device, and crest. 

Embroidered round and round. 
The double-tressure might you see 
• First by Achaius borne. 
The thistle, and the fleur-de-lis, 

And gallant unicorn. 
So bright the king's armorial coat. 
That scarce the dazzled eye could note. 
In living colours blazoned brave. 
The Lyon, which his title gave. 

* • * * * 

Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
Lord Lyon, Eing-at-arms.' 

Heralds were treated with the utmost deference and 
courtesy by princes and nobles, whether friends or foes ; 
their persons were always held sacred, and any breach of 
this ordinary law of nations was considered most dis- 
honouring and disgraceful. 

When the Scottish king of Arms yisited Henry VIII., 
at Tours, although the message with which he was 
entrusted by his master was of no pleasant import, Henry 
sent Garter king of Arms to attend him to his tent, and 
bestowed on him a parting gift of one hundred angels ; 
and when an English herald, sent to Scotland to convey 
a message to James Y., was slain in his tabard, this 
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flagrant violation of the laws of honour and chivalry 
could be expiated only by the ignominious death of the 
bailiff and of two other officers, who were hanged at 
Tyburn in 1543 ; Henry having * vowed to God singu- 
larly ' that he would have revenge for the same, telling 
James that if he did not make his reparation, ^ he would 
put such order in him as he had done to his father, 
having the self-same wand in keeping that dang his 
father ; * — meaning the Duke of Norfolk, who, whilst 
Earl of Surrey, had defeated and slain James lY., at 
Flodden.* 

Any indiscretion, however, on the part of a herald, 
might expose him to serious inconvenience, if not danger ; 
and the commissions with which they were entrusted 
were often difficult and important. In the year 1527, 
for instance, Clarencieux king of Arms was sent, in 
company with Guienne, king of Arms for France, into 
Spain, * to defy and carry the lie to the Emperor, and 
bid him combat.' They found the court at Burgos, and 
entered the presence-chamber bare-headed, with their 
tabards hanging upon their right arms ; each respectively 
defied the Emperor in his sovereign's name, and then 
taking his tabard, put it on his body. 

Clarencieux gained, by his great discretion, singular 
praise. Favine, indeed, says they were both * very simple, 
and yet very sprightly ; ' but G-uienne was sent out of 
Spain in disgrace, having neglected some necessary form, 
llie Emperor, also, having in the following year sent his 
herald, Toison d'or, to Henry and Francis, Favine men- 
tions that, 'because he discovered his message with 
impudence, indiscretion, and Spanish rodomontade terms, 
in presence of the King, and clothed in his coat-of- 

* History of College of Arms. 
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Spain, he was Bummoned to give his patent for accept- 
ance of the fight, and the field of battle ; and when he 
declared publicly that he had nothing in writing, but 
only his credence by word of mouth, the King denied 
him audience, and forbade him before all present, on pain 
of his life, to utter or move one word that might offend 
him ; and so the Herald of Spain returned back without 
doing anything.' 

The officers composing the Heralds' College are Eiings 
of Arms, Heralds, and Pursuivants ; Kings of Arms 
being the highest in dignity, and pursuivants the lowest. 
The office of pursuivant (literally 'follower') was regarded 
as a kind of noviciate, or state of probation, through 
which the higher offices were to be attained, and ancient 
authors insist with great strictness on thefotir qualifica- 
tions necessary for a pursuivant. * The person yat war 
choizen suld have foure properties : yat are to say * virtu- 
ous, nobill borne, and yat he can write and reide.' Any 
great nobleman was allowed in former times to iiistitute 
his own pursuivant, with his own hands, and by his single 
authority and grant, certain ceremonies, partly of a 
religious character, being always observed. A herald, 
in the tabard of his master advanced, leading in his 
right hand the person to be made a pursuivant, and 
holding in the left a cup of water mingled with wine. 
Having thus conducted him into the presence of their 
lord, he inquired by what name he should be called, and 
by that name baptized him, pouring the wine and water 
on his head. ' Then the herald put his lord's coat on 
the pursuivant overthwart, that is, so that the manches, 
or sleeves of it, may hang one over his breast, the other 
over his back ; and thus he was to wear his lord's coat-of« 
arms, as long as he continued in that office.' Now, 
however, the pursuivant's tabard, which is of damask silk, 
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is worn in the same manner as the herald's, the latter 
officer being distinguished by the collar of SS.* 

The names given to pursuivants were generally derived 
either from the badge, or from some part of the armorial- 
bearings of the king or noble by whom they were first 
instituted. Eouge-croix, is so named from the crimson 
Cross in the flag of S. G-eorge ; Rouge-dragon, from the 
dragon assumed by Henry VII. as one of the supporters 
of the royal Arms, in allusion to his descent from 
Cadwaladyr. Portcullis also took his name from a badge 
inherited by the same king from his ancestors, the 
Beauforts. The pursuivant of the Dukes of Norfolk 
was Blanch-lyon, from the white lion in their Arms. 
The Duke of Northumberland gave his the name of 
Esperance, from the famous Percy motto, * Esperance en 
Dieu,* or * Esperance ma conforte.' 

All heraldic officers were originally constituted on 
some high festival, or at least on a Sunday, the cere- 
monial of the creation being performed by the king, the 
earl marshal, or some other person properly appointed by 
the royal warrant. A * king of Arms, being about to be 
made, is brought unto the king, or lord marshal, led 
between a king and a herald, or two heralds in their 
coats ; the other heralds and pursevants going before in 
their coats, carrying the several necessary inatruments to 
be used; on one the coat-of-arms, wherewith the new 
king is to be invested ; another the crown ; another the 
patent; another the boll of water; another the book 
and sword ; another the book where his oath is received ; 
all making severall obeysance, and then he kneels down 
with . those two that led him ; one of which holds the 

* The word * tabard' is the low Latin corresponding to the French 
'Taharre' and the Italian *Tabarro.' The tabarders at Queen's 
Coll^e^ Oxford, deriyed their appellation from it. 
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book and sword whereon lie swears, the other speaks his 
oath.' The sword is alluded to in the words of the 
oath, as 'the sword that belongeth to knighthood.' 
AVine was poured upon his head from a gilt cup, haTing 
a cover; his name and titles were then recited, and 
himself invested with a tabard of rich velvet, with his 
lord's Arms emblazoned thereon; a collar of SS, two 
portcullises of silver gilt, and a gold chain, with the 
scutcheon, badge, or email, as it was anciently called. 
He is crowned with the crown of a king of Arms, 
formerly ornamented with fleurons, but since the resto- 
ration with oak leaves, encircled, according to ancient 
custom, with the words of the Psalmist, ' Miserere me 
Deus secundum magnam misericordiam tuam.' Within 
the crown is a cap of crimson, lined with ermine, having 
at the top a large tuft or tassel, wrought of gold silk. 
In former times kings of Arms were expected to wear 
their crowns on every occasion when the Sovereign wore 
his, — ^now they assume them only when the Peers do 
their coronets. The crown and ring were generally 
bestowed by the hand of the king himself, as in the case 
of Sir David Lindesay, before referred to. 

< Whom royal James himself had crowned, 
And on his temples placed the round 

Of Scotland's ancient diadem ; 
And wet his hrow with hallowed wine, 
And on his finger given to shine 

The emhlematic gem.' 

Similar ceremonies were observed at the inauguration 
of a French king of Arms. The French king of Arms, 
must, says an old manuscript, be a 'noble, wise, and 
valiant Knight.' His title was ' Montjoie Saint Denis,' 
from the famous battle-cry of the French kings, common 
to them, if tradition may be believed, as early as the 
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time of Cloyis. He had under his command, the pro- 
vincial kings of Arms, marshals, heralds, and pursui- 
vants, and his chief duty consisted in having ' par escript 
la cognoisance de tous les nohles, tant princes que 
seigneurs et autres pour lors vivans, et de leurs noms, 
sumoms, blazons, timbres, nobles-fiefs, afin que le roi 
soit souvent inform^ de la noblesse de son royaume.' 

The inauguration of Montjoie king of Arms was per- 
formed with the following ceremomes, and generally upon 
some solemn festival-day. The candidate had apartments 
assigned to him in the palace where the king was then 
residing, and there the personal attendants of the prince 
received him on his arrival. He was clad in royal robes 
with as much respect as if he had been indeed a king. 
When the monarch was ready to attend mass in the 
church or chapel, the constable of France,* or, if he 
were absent, the marshals of the heralds, conducted 
the king-elect thither, preceded by such heralds and 
provincial kings of Arms as were at the court at the 
time. He was placed on a chair covered with velvet, in 
front of the high Altar, and below the oratory of the 
king, upon whose entrance he rose from his seat, and 
kneeling pronounced the oath dictated to him by the 
constable or first marshal. The oath having been ad- 
ministered, the constable removed the royal mantle from 
his shoidders, and taking a sword from the hands of an 
attendant Ejiight, presented it to the king, who, if the 
candidate were not already knighted, conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood. The constable then receiving 
the tunique from another Knight, by whom it had been 

* Who, as well as the Lord Higli Constable of England, derived 
their name from ' Comes-stabnli,' the duties of their office relating to 
equestrian matters, as, in the present time, those of the * Master of 
the Horse.' 
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carried on the point of a lance, presented it to his 
sovereign, who with his own hands invested the herald 
with it, saying at the same time, 'Messire — par cette 
cotte et blazon — couronnd de nos Armes, nons t'etablis- 
sons perpetuellement a T office de roi d'armes.' The 
crown being delivered to the prince with similar cere- 
mony, he placed it on his head, saying, * Notre roi 
d'armes, par cette couronne, nous te nommons par nom 
Montjoie, qui est notre roi d'armes, au nom de Dieu.' 
The heralds and pursuivants cried three times * Mont- 
joie Saint Denis!' The king re-eHtered his oratory, 
and the king of Arms seated himself again in his chair 
of costly velvet, while kings of Arms and heralds held 
the royal mantle suspended behind him. 

Divine service being over, the king of Arms attended 
his sovereign to the palace, where a splendid banquet 
was prepared. He took his place at the head of the 
second table, and was served by two squires. The repast 
finished, the cup, from which Messire Montjoie had 
drunk, was offered to the king, who placed within it a 
certain g^ft in gold or silver coins. Then the grace-cup 
of wine and spices was served, and the king of Arms 
before leaving presented to the king one of the heralds, 
whom he selected to be his marshal of Arms. Messire 
Montjoie, adorned with the * cotte d'armes,' and wearing 
his crown, returned to the palace, still escorted by the 
constable or marshal, heralds, and pursuivants. One 
of the king's grooms of the chamber attended him in his 
apartment, and presented him with a crown and complete 
knightly costume, the gift of his prince. 

The French king of Arms was styled * Montjoie Saint 
Denis ;' those of inferior rank took their names &om their 
different provinces. In the reign of Louis XI., the city 
of Paris, had a herald or pursuivant styled, 'Loyal 
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Cueur,* who met the king on his entering that city at 
his coronation, and presented to him * cinq Dames riche- 
ment adomees^ lesquelles estoient montdea stcr cinq chevaulx 
de pris, et estoit chasctm cheval convert et hahillie de riches 
couvertures toutes atuc armes d^ icelleville,* These ladies 
were intended to represent the five letters composing the 
word Paris. 

The title of a king of Arms was very frequently derived 
from some particular Order of knighthood, for whose 
service he was instituted. The powerful house of Bur- 
gundy, by whom the famous Order of the G-olden Fleece, 
Toison d'or, was created, gave that name to their king of 
Arms. Garter, our own principal king of Arms, takes his 
title from the Order of the G-arter ; he was firfet insti- 
tuted by Henry V., a.d. 1417, for the service of that 
noble Order, which had till then been attended by 
"Windsor herald. Apartments are assigned him in 
"Windsor Castle, and his costume is a mantle of blue 
satin with the Arms of S. G-eorge upon the left shoulder, 
a badge, and a sceptre. The insignia belonging to the 
office are borne by every king of Arms, impaled with his 
own upon the dexter side. They are, ardent S. G-eorge' s 
Cross on a chief igiules, a ducal coronet encircled with a 
garter, between a lion of England on the dexter side, and 
a fleur de lis on the sinister, all or. The herald's tabard 
was never worn at the same time with the badge or 
email ; the email being intended to mark his office and 
protect his person in time of peace, as the tabard did in 
war. The uniform is now of scarlet and gold, worn 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, the tabard. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1557, Norroy, king 
of Arms, was sent with a letter to the English am- 
bassador at Paris, and commissioned also to bid defiance 
to the King of France. Until the first part of his 
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commission was accomplished he appeared robed in a 
gown of black cloth, with the email, or scutcheon, 
pendant j&om his breast, but not wearing the tabard. As 
soon, however, as the desired interview with the French 
king had been granted, he laid aside his email, threw the 
tabard over his arm, and in that costume entered the 
king's presence and made his declaration of war. 

The respective titles of our English kings of Arms, are 
G-arter, Bath, Clarenceux, and Norroy. Glarenceux was 
made probably by Henry V., from whom he received his 
title of ' Eoy des armes des Clarencieux,* either in com- 
pliment to his brother the. Duke of Clarence, or from 
Clarence, a district which comprehends the castle and 
town of Clare in Suffolk. Before that time he had been 
generally styled Surrey, his jurisdiction comprehending 
the East, West, and South parts of England from the 
river Trent, while that of Norroy was confined to the 
districts North of the Trent. The official Arms of Surroy, 
or Clarencieux, are * argent S. G-eorge's Cross guleMy a 
lion of England ducally crowned or* Those of Norroy, 
* argent S. George's Cross, on a chief per pale azure and 
gules (the upper part of the shield divided longitudinally, 
half azure, and half crimson), a lion of England, ducally 
crowned, or, between a fleur de lis on the dexter side, 
and a key, wards in chief (the wards uppermost) on the 
sinister, all or* The only other English king of Arms at 
present is Bath, whose office was created in 1725, for the 
service of the Order of the Bath, and has no connection 
with the College of Arms. 

The chief heraldic officer for Scotland is Lord Lyon, 
king of Arms. Ulster, king of Arms, has L^eland for his 
province; he was created by Edward the Sixth, on 
Candlemas Day, 1551. 

The titles of the English heralds, are "Windsor, Bich- 
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mond, Chester, York| Lancaster, and Somerset ; Carlisle 
and Montorgueilare now extinct. The titles of the pur- 
suivants, as I have already stated, are Bouge-croix, who 
takes his name from the colour of the Cross of S. G-eorge, 
and Blue-Mantle, named from the mantle worn bj 
Elnights Companions of the most noble Order of the 
Garter. Portcullis and Eouge-dragon were named by '^ 
Henry VII., the former from the Somerset badge, of which 
Henry was very fond ; and the latter, from one of the 
royal supporters assumed by Henry in commemoration 
of his descent from Cadwaladyr. Both officers were 
created by Henry VII., the latter, upon *Symon and 
Jude's eveyn,' when the King proceeded to the Tower, 
and on the following day created several Knights of the 
Bath, then 'when the knyghtes were all dubbed, the 
king create a pursuivaunte, and named hym Bouge- 
Dragon.'* Edward 1S» created another herald, or '"^ 
king of Arms, with the title of Faucon, from his famous 
badge, the Falcon and Fetterlock; and Bichard III., 
when Duke of Gloucester, gave to his herald the title of 
Blanch-Sanglier, from the white boar supporting his 
escutcheon; but both offices are now extinct. 

The last formal creation of officers of Arms appears to 
have taken place in the reign of James II., when Sir 
Henry St. Gheorge, was made Garter; John Dugdale, 
Esq., Norroy ; Henry Ball, Gent., "Windsor ; and Charles 
Mawson, Bouge-croix. The Earl Marshal was seated at 
the upper end of the Hall of Chivalry, his staff of office 
in his hand, and a little table placed at his left hand, on 
which lay a Bible, on a velvet cushion. 

'Then entered, first, Bouge-dragon pursuivaunt, 
carrying in his hand a gilt cup with wine in it, covered. 

* Anstis. 
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Blue-mantle pursnivaunt, with a collar of SS, gilt; 
Portcullis, carrying the coat of a king of Arms; 
Somerset herald carrjring a crown; Eichmond, the 
letters patent; lastly, the future Garter himself, 
supported by Clarencieux, king of Arms, and York, the 
eldest herald. The warrant being delivered, St. George 
and his two supporters kneeled down, and the letters 
patent were read by Eichmond. At the words " erigimus 
et creamus,'* the coat-of-arms was presented to the Earl 
Marshal, who put that and the collar of SS. on the 
Knight. Then, at the words " erigimus et nomen Garter 
imponimus," the cup of wine was presented to his Grace, 
who poured some of it on Sir Henry St. Gheorge's head,, 
and, the name being first publicquely pronounced by his 
Grace, was then done by the of&cers of Arms ; lastly, the 
crown was put upon Garter's head by the Earl Marshal, 
and the patent being read to "habendum," the rest 
was omitted. After these ceremonies, the patent was 
presented to Garter, who, with his two supporters rose 
from his knees, and having made obeisance to his Grace, 
drew out his sword, and laid it on the Bible. 

'Then Garter, with similar ceremonies, created the 
inferior officers, administering to each in turn the oath 
of fidelity, secrecy, and obedience. First, to Norroy, 
requiring him to do his devoir for his sovereign's 
advantage ''as truly as your wit and reason can serve 
you." Also, " to do his true devoir every day to be more 
cunning than any other in the office of Arms, so that you 
may be better furnished to teach others under you; to 
have knowledge of all the noble gentlemen within your 
marches, which should bear coats in the field : and not to 
be strange to teach pursuivaunts and heralds, and to ease 
them in such doubts concerning the office of Arms, as 
they shall move unto you; and keep duly in your 
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mal*c]ies your Chapters, to the increase of cunning in the 
office of Arms." ' 

Bouge-croixy besides his oath of fidelity, <&c., swore 
Ho be secret, and to keep the secrets of Ejiights, 
Esquires, Ladies, and Gentlewomen, as Confessor of 
Arms, and not to discover them in any wise, except it 
be for treason ;' ' if fortune fall you, in divers lands and 
countries wherein you go or ride, that you find any 
gentleman of name and Arms which hath lost goods in 
worship and knighthood, in the king's service, or in any 
other place of worship, and is fallen into poverty, you 
shall aid, and support, and succour him in that you may ; 
and he ask of you your goods to his sustenance, you 
shall give him part of such goods as God hath sent you 
to your power, and as you may bear;' also, *if you be 
in any place that you hear language between parties not 
worshipful, profitable, nor virtuous, that you keep your 
mouth close, and not report it forth;' also, 'to be true 
and secret to all gentlewomen, widows, and maidens ; — if 
in distress, to support them with your good wisdom and 
counsel to princes and judges ;' also ' to forsake all places 
of dishonesty, all plays of hazard, all taverns, eschewing 
vices, and taking to you all virtues in your power. This 
article, and other articles you shall truly keep, so God 
you help, and holy doom, and by the Book, and the Cross 
that belongeth to knighthood.' Each officer, when the 
oath was administered, kissed the Bible, and the Cross of 
the sword. "No ceremony is now observed in creating 
the officers of Arms, who receive only the Queen's letters 
patent.* 

Heraldic offices existed as early as the twelfth century, 
but the College of Arms was not founded until the reign 

♦ NobVs * College of Arms*. 
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Besides the fees granted to heralds on certain state 
occasions, thej were also accustomed to receive largesse 
as a reward for proclaiming the styles and titles of the 
king and his nobles. * On Newe Teare's day, I486,' 
writes Leland, ' the kinge, being in a riche gowne, dyned 
in his chamber, and gave to his officers of Armes yi.£ of 
his largesse, where he was cryed in his style accustomede. 
Also the quene gave to the same officers, xl.«., and she 
was cried in her style. At the same time, my lady the 
kinge's moder gave xx.«., and she was cried largesse iij. 
tymes, " De hault, puissaunt et excellent Princesse, la 
mer du 'Roj notre souveraigne, countesse de Eichemonde 
et de Derbye. Largesse." Item, the Due de Bedesford 
gave xl.«., and he was cried '' Largesse de hault et 
puissaunt prince, frhre et oncle des Eoys, due de Bedes- 
ford, et Counte de Pembroke, Largesse." Item, my 
Lady his wiff gave xiij.«. iij.J., and she was cried,' &c. 
The regular fees, as recorded in one of the Ashmolean 
MSS. were, * At the coronacion of the King of England, 
€.£9 apparaled in scarlet. At the displaying of the 
Kinge's banner in any campe, c, markes. At the 
displaying of a Duke's banner, 20£. At a Marquis's, 
20 markes. At an Earle's, 10 markes. The King 
marrying a wife, 50£ ; with the giftes of the Kinge's and 
Queen's uppermost garments. At the birth of the 
Kinge's eldest son, 100 markes. At the birth of other 
younger children, 20£. The Kinge being at any syge 
with the crowne on his head, 5£.' G-abriel Tetzel, in 
his description of England, 1465-1467, notices the 
custom of crying the amount of largesse given as 
peculiar to England, ' There as we ate, the king made 
presents to all the trumpeters, fifers, players, and 
heralds; and to the heralds alone he ordered to give 
400 nobles; and all to whom he had given gifts came 
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forth in front of the tables, and proclaimed what the 
king had given them.' 

The College consisted originally of twelve members, for 
whose habitation the king assigned, ' a fisdr and stately 
house,' in the parish of All Saints, London, called Fulte- 
ney Inn, or Cold Harebore ('harbour against the cold,' 
* hibemacula,' 'harbour' being a cognate word with *Her- 
berger,' used above). Their privileges having, however, 
been granted by an usurper, were afterwards declared 
null and void, and being deprived of the house that had 
been granted for their residence, they took refuge in the 
old Priory of Eoncevaux, then standing near Charing 
Cross. Queen Mary afterwards presented to the College 
Derby House, on St. Benet's Hill, in the city of London, 
but that building having been destroyed in the great fire 
of 1666, the present edifice was erected on its site, and 
is divided into apartments belonging to the thirteen 
officers of Arms. The Hall of Chivalry, in which officers 
were created, and where Courts of Justice were held, 
when persons could be reprimanded for offending against 
the laws of Arms, is still there. It is ornamented by the 
shields of the different houses, in which the office of Earl 
Marshal has been held since the Conquest, and the 
banners borne at the coronation of George IV. The 
insignia of the Stanleys, Earls of^Derby, and Kings of 
Man, are still to be seen on the outer walls of the college, 
which is no longer used as a residence by the members ; 
but ' Chapters' of the Heralds are stUl held in the ancient 
hall, and the library contains a most valuable collection 
of heraldic, genealogical, and historical records, besides 
many ancient treasures, amongst others the sword, 
dagger, and ring of James the Fourth of Scotland. 
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CHAPTER V. 



KNIGHTS AND ESQUIRES. 

* Non ego perfidnm 
Dixi Bacramentam : ibimus, ibimns, 
Utcunqae prsBcedes, supremum 
Caipere iter comites parati/ 

Horace. 



* The king, thy country, and thy friend, hold dear. 
And at their need be thou their champion known/ 

Brima/re dea Nobles. 

The lowest and most ancient Order of Knights of 
cbivalric institution, were the Knights Bachelors, so 
called to distinguish a simple Knight from one who 
had been wedded to either of the illustrious Orders. 
The words * coelebs,' * maritat,' and * viduas,' were used in 
this metaphorical sensfi in the Eoman poets also. There 
had been a military Order amongst the Eomans, called 
Knights, or Equites, to which none were raised except 
men of extraordinary courage and merit; the Eoman 
Elnights formed an equestrian Order, as did those of 
mediffival chivalry, who were especially required to 
attend their sovereign on horseback, and, like the Latin 
Equites^ their name in most European languages is 
derived from that duty. Bitter (rider) in German, 
Cavaliere in Italian, and Chevalier in French. The 

F 2 
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EDglisb word Knight is derived from tlie Anglo-Saxon 
Gnicht, G-erman Knecht, signifying servant, a Knight 
being regarded as a servant in a threefold sense : first 
to religion ; next, to his king ; and, lastly, to the ladies, 
and more especially to his own ladye-love, whose scarf 
was usually bound upon his arm, or her colours on his 
breast. 

The Knights of ancient Eome were permitted to wear, 
as the insignia of their rank, golden rings and collars, 
and to adorn their armour and horse-trappings with gold. 
They were presented with a horse at the public expense, 
and with a gold ring. The collars were assumed* in 
remembrance of Manlius, sumamed Torquatus, who, 
having vanquished a gigantic G-aul in single combat, took 
from his neck the golden collar, 'torques', and ever 
after wore it as a trophy of his victory. This collar is 
said to have furnished the design for those worn by our 
own nobles and heralds, called the collar of SS. 

Any individual holding lands of a certain amount in 
value, called a Knight's fee, was formerly entitled, as 
amoDgst the Eomans, and in some cases required, to 
receive the honour of knighthood, and perform the usual 
military service of forty days, reckoned, if the war were 
in a foreign land, from the time of his reaching the 
enemy's country. 

The power of conferring knighthood was originaQy 
possessed by every individual of knightly rank. Julyana 
Bemers says, * A Knyght is made in IV. dyuerse places — 
in musturing in " lond of werys," t in semblying under 
baneris, in listys of the bath, and at the Sepulcur.' 
Indeed, the chivabous Prancis I., after the battle of Marig- 
nano, requested and received knighthood at the hands of 

* Not exclusiyely by the Enigbts. t Land of wan. 
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Bayard. In the old Spanisli ballads of the Cid, we are told 
that £odrigo bad no sooner been made a Knigbt bj King 
Fernando, in the church at Coimbra, than he was com- 
manded to exercise his new priprilege of knighting others ; 
and he forthwith dubbed nine valiant squires before the 
Altar. Even prelates of the Church retained the same 
high privilege, which seems, however, less incongruous 
than might at first be imagined, from the highly rehgious 
and solemn character of the ceremonies employed in the 
creation, and the high obligations of religion, honour, 
and purity of life, which were imposed upon the Knight 
by his oath. It is indeed impossible not to be struck 
with the contrast presented in such matters by the man- 
ners of present and former times. 

Our ancestors brought religion to hallow every event 
and circumstance of their lives, whether public or 
domestic. 

Every deed drawn up between man and man was 
begun by invocation of the Blessed Trinity ; every 
chronicler, or even romance-writer, invoked the aid of a 
higher Power before commencing his labours; and it 
would be well if the numerous schemes of the present 
day were more frequently undertaken in a similar spirit 
of dependence on the providence of God* 

The ceremonies, observed in the creation even of an 
ordinary Knight, almost amounted in character to those 
of a consecration, and, taken in connection with the vows 
he pronounced, were calculated to inspire him with a 
thirst for noble deeds, and to encourage him in the more 
difficult duty of leading a holy and blameless life, as 
a member of Christ's Church militant here on earth. 

Ingulfus, who lived about the time of the Conquest, 
states that the creation of a Knight was always preceded 
by solemn confession, a midnight vigil in the church, 
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and followed hj the reception of the Blessed Eochszist. 
The new-made £jiight made oblation of hia sword npon 
the Altar, signifjing thereby his readiness to defend tiie 
Church, and hia determination to lead from henoefortii a 
holy and religious life. The sword was redeemed bj an 
offering in money, and haying been girded on the new- 
made Knight bj Priest, Abbot, or Bishop, which ever 
happened to be present, certain prayers called the 'Bene- 
dictiones Ensis ' were pronounced over him, thus makiDg 
the ceremony strictly religious in character. Eveiy 
separate portion of a Knight's equipment had a symbolic 
meaning, but the horse, the sword, the shield, and the, 
lance, were the most important. 

The horse has always been considered as the symbol 
of war, from classic times down to the present ; and well 
deserved was the affection bestowed upon their gallant 
steeds by the Knights of old. Bayieca, the peerless 
Bayieca, whom 'no mortal but Biyar' was worthy to 
mount, was a 'Babyte' (Arabian), like Fayel and 
Ljard, the coursers which Bichard Coeur de Lion pro- 
cured from Cyprus. The horses of Spain were also 
highly yalued, and praised for their many noble qualities. 
In Holy Scripture, however, the horse, as ministering 
to human pride and ambition, does not appear to be 
praised or selected for divine purposes. He, Who is the 
Prince of Peace, entered Jerusalem in triumph, not 
mounted on the horse whose 'neck is clothed in 
thunder,' and who 'rejoices in the sound of tiie 
trumpet,' but, on the " meek and patient ass ; ' fixr, 
' He came not like one of the unjust and warlike kiegs 
of the earth to exact tribute, or to arm troops with the 
sword ; ' and it is, perhaps, well, even while we extol 
the high teaching conveyed by the ennobling ceremonies 
of knighthood, and the allegorical signification of 
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knightly armour, to reflect that all these, as badges of 
human distinction, are, indeed, but of the earth, although 
Christian men strove to invest them with a holier and 
sanctifying power, even, to borrow the words of one of 
the earlj fathers, / spoiling the world,' so that its riches 
and honours, — ^naj, even its strifes and contentions, 
might give occasion to exalt the glory of God. 

The whole equipment both of horse and Knight was 
highly symbolic. The spear, on account of its straight- 
nesB, was the emblem of truth, and the iron head of the 
strength truth ought to possess. The helmet, of shame- 
fastness ; the spurs^ of diligence. The gorget was the 
sign of obedience; for, as the gorget went about the 
neck, protecting it from wounds, so the virtue of 
obedience kept a Knight within the commands of his 
sovereign and the order of chivalry. The shield showed 
the office of a Knight ; for, as the Kjiight placed his 
shield between himself and the enemy, so he formed a 
barrier between the king and the people ; and, as the 
stroke of a sword feU. upon the shield, and saved the 
Knight, so it behoved the Knight to present his body 
before his Lord when he was in danger. 

But, most sacred of all, was the sword, fashioned in 
the likeness of a Cross, to signify the death of Christ, 
and that the Knight ought to destroy the enemies of 
religion by the sword. Consecrated, as has been said, 
upon the Altar, it became the especial object of the 
Knight's affection. He usually gave it a name ; — King 
Arthur's sword was Escalibar; that of Sir Bevis of 
Hamptoun, Morglay; and of Charlemagne, Eusberta 
Joyosa. The Cid had two favourite swords, Colada and 
Tizona. Durindana belonged to Orlando, Ariosto's hero, 
and Balesarda to Bogero. The sword was bequeathed 
from father to son as the noblest inheritance of chivalry; 
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The Cid, Buy Diaz of Bivar, gave both his to liis un- 
worthy sons-in-law, the Infantes of Carrion ; and Bichard 
C(Bur de Lion, who inherited the good sword of Arthur, 
then called Calibum, gave it, thej say, to Tancredof 
Sicily.; 

' And Richard at that time gaf him a faire jnelle, 
The good sword Calibume, which Arthur la£fed bo welL* 

The Cross-shaped hilt of the sword was emblematic of 
the Cross of Christ; the word Jesus was sometimes 
engraven on it ; and oaths taken on the sword were held 
as sacred as those pledged at the Altar. Piers Plough- 
man tells us that, 

' David in his daies dubbed knights, 
And did him swere on her tword to senre tmth for CTer.* 

And the troops, led by Bernardo del Carpio to meet 
Charlemagne in the pass of Boncesvalles, 

' Around his banner flocked in scorn 

Of haughty Charlemagne. 
And thus, upon their etoorda were sworn 
The futhful sons of Spain.* 

But the sword had a yet more sacred use. It was the 
Knight's only Crucifix when mass was said upon the 
battle-field, — his only consolation in the moment of 
death. When Don Bodrigo Trogaz lay dying upon his 
shield, with his helmet for a pillow, he kissed the Cross 
of his sword in remembrance of that on which the in- 
carnate Son of God had died for him, and in that act of 
devotion rendered up his soul into the hands of his 
Creator. The girdle and bauldrick, too, were of especial 
value ; the former signifying, probably, as was said of old 
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of the girdle of S. John, ^ an apparelling efficacious for 
every good work ; * * that we should be in will girded 
for every service of Christ ; not suffering the flesh to be 
an incumbrance, and weigh down the mind, but to be 
the girdle of our loins in Christ.' The bauldrick was 
formed sometimes of simple tanned leather only; but 
King Arthur, says Spenser, wore 

' Athwart Ids breast a bauldrick brave, 
That shinM like twinkling Btars, with stones most precious rare.* 

Knights, like heralds, were generally made on some 
high festival day. In the old romance of G^uy, Earl of 
Warwick, it is said — 

' It was the Feast of Trinitje 
The Earl dubbed Guy so free.' * 

And some idea of the splendour usually accompanying 
the ceremony may be gathered from the succeeding 
verses of the same romance : — 

' And with him twenty gomes (''grooms," attendants) 
Knyghte's or baron*s sons, 
Of doth of Tars (Tharsia) and rich cendale. 
Was the dobbing in every dele (everywhere) ; 
The Pavis (short doak) all of fiir and gries (gray fur), 
Thy mantils were of muckle pries. 
With rich armour and good stedis (steeds). 
The best that were in land at nedis.* 



* The word ' dnb ' signified to strike. It has been connected with 
the Latin adopiaref throngh the Low Latin a(2o5are, because a blow 
formed part of the ceremony of adoption with the Romans, and the 
Kni|^t was thereby itdopted into any Order. It is, perhaps, worth 
notice, that the rite of confirmation in the Romish Church is per- 
formed, not by laying the hands npon the head, but by a slight blow on 
the cheek. 
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Fasting and bathing were always considered necessary 
preparations for all candidates for knighthood. When 
De Wilton had, through the treachery of Marmioiiy been 
degraded &om his knightly rank, he was compelled to 
watch beside his armour until midnight, before the 
Douglas with his * falchion bright ' could ' dub him Enight 
anew.' The dignity of knighthood was conferred by the 
form of binding a sword and spurs upon the candidate, 
after which he received a slight blow on the cheek or 
shoulder, as the last afiront which he was to receive 
without requiting it. Sometimes the former ceremony 
was performed by the Knight's ladye-love. When tte 
vigil of De Wilton had been duly performed, the gloomy 
chapel in Tantallon Hold was dimly lighted, and there 
we are told — 

* A Bishop by the Altar stood, 

A uoble lord of Douglas blood, 
With mitre sheen and rocquet white.* 

• * • * * 

< Then at the Altar Wilton kneels, 
And Clare the spurs bound on his heels, 
And think what next he must have felt, 
At buckling of his Mchion belt. 
And judge how Clara changed her hue 
While &stening to her lover's side 
A £riend, which, though in danger tried, 

He once had found untrue 1 
Then Douglas struck him with his blade ; 
'*S. Michael and S. Andrew* aid, 

I dub thee Knight. 
Arise, Sir Ralph, De Wilton's heir ! 
For Church, for king, for lady £ur, 

See that thou fight r'* 

The blow was immediately followed by an embrace, called 
the ' Accolade,' &om an old Provencal word, derived firom 

* The form of iuTOcation was, in England, by S. Mi^lm^] and 
S. George. 
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the Latin ^ ad collum/ signifying to embrace round the 
neck.* 

A Elnight who infringed any articles of his oath 
was punished by degradation. The golden spurs were 
chopped off his heels by some rude cook or scullion, 
armed with a hatchet, his sword was broken, andthe coat- 
of-arms upon his shield reversed ; religious ceremonies 
were sometimes added, and then the Knight to be de- 
graded was first armed by his brother Knights from head 
to foot, as if he had been going to the battle-field, and 
solemnly conducted to a high stage raised in a church, 
where the king and his court, the clergy and people, 
were assembled. Thirty priests sang the psalms used 
generally at the burial of the dead, and at the end of 
every psalm they took from him a piece of armour. 
First they removed his helmet, — ^the defence of disloyal 
eyes ; then his cuirass on the left side, — ^the guard of a 
corrupt heart ; then the cuirass from the right side, — as 
&om a member consenting ; — and so on with the rest ; 
and, as each piece of armour was cast in succession on 
the ground, the kings of Arms and heralds cried out, 
'Behold the harness of a disloyal and miscreant 
Knight ! ' A bason of gold or silver, full of warm 
water, was then brought in, and a herald, holding it up, 
demanded the Knight's name. When the pursuivants 
had repeated it, the chief king-of-Arms exclaimed ' That 
is not true, for he is a miscreant and Mse traitor, and 
hath transgressed the ordinances of knighthood.' The 
chaplain answered, ' Let us give him his right name ; ' 
and the heralds presently cast the warm water upon the 
face of the disgraced Knight, as though he were newly 

* This blow IB all that now remains to us of the ceremonies for- 
merly in nse ; and the honour in which knighthood is held seems to 
hare diminished in equal proportion. 
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baptized, saying, 'Henceforth thou shalt be called bj 
thy right name — " Traitor." ' Then the king, with 
twelve other Knights, put upon them mourning gar- 
ments, declaring sorrow, and thrust the degraded Ejoight 
from the platform. By the buffetings of the people he 
was driven to the Altar, where he was put into a coffin, 
and the burial service of the church was solemnly 
read over him. Examples of formal degradation very 
seldom occurred, such disgrace being justly considered 
the fouUest blot imaginable. Sir Calepine, in the third 
canto of Spenser's 'Faery Queen,' bitterly reproaches 
the discourteous Knight, who had refused to assist him 
and his distressed lady to cross the stream, for thus 
violating his knightly oath : — 

* ** Unknightly Enight, the blemiah of that name, 
And blot of all that arms npon them take, 
Which is the badge of honour and of fame. 
Lo ! I defy thee, and here challenge make^ 
That thon for ever do those arms forsake, 
And be for ever held a recreant Enight."' 

This word * recreant ' seems to point directly to the 
breach of the knightly oath, Q re credo,' compared with 
' miscreant,') and not, as some would have it, from the 
forensic use of it in reference to a slave's giving himself 
up to his master. 

The ceremonies observed in consecrating a Elnight of 
any particular Order were similar to, although more elabo- 
rate than those necessary for the creation of a simple 
Kjiight bachelor ; their general tenor may be gathered 
from the following very interesting account of the creation 
of Knights of the Bath ; it is extracted from a manu- 
script supposed to have been written about the time of 
Henry YI., and contains many singular directions 
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connected with medi»val cWvaliy. The formulary is 
entitled ' How Eln jghtis of the Bathe shulde be made ; ' 
and directs in the frst instance that letters shall be 
written by the king to * certeyne squyers of his reaume,' 
desiring them to make them ready for to receive '.the 
hye and wdrshipfuUe Ordir of knyghthode, at hye festis 
of the yere/ or at any other time appointed by the king. 
The manuscript then proceeds as follows : — 

* The even of the day of the feste, alle the squyers that 
shall be made Knyghtis, shall come all together unto the 
king's palace, and then the states of the king's house 
shall meet with them, and bring them up unto the king's 
presence ; and then shall the king's sewer * go unto the 
kitchen for his meat and all the squyers with him, that 
shall be made Knyghts, and each one of them shall bear 
a dish, and they shall serve the king, but of the first 
course; and when the king is served, then shall the 
gentlemen ushers bring them all together into their 
chamber. • • , , And when they have dined then shall 
the gentleman usher come into the said chamber, and 
assign every squire his place for his '' bedde and for his 
bayne." And when the king hath dined, then shall be 
sent by the king's commandment certain squires of his 
household, to await upon them that shall be made 
Knights, and to be their servants and chamberlains. 

' Then shall the king's barber come and shave all the 
squires, and every squire shall pay for his beard shaving 
20 shillings, and every squire shall ordain for his bayhe 
24 ells of linen doth, and that shall the king's barber 
have for his fee. Then shall the said squires go unto 
their bayne, and when they be in their bayne, then shall 

* The 'sayer,' or 'assayer,' one who tastes. This officer tasted 
the meats, as the cup-bearer did the drinks, not only at the dresser, 
but also at the table, in presence. 
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the heralds of Arms go unto the king, and let him have 
knowledge that the squires be in their bayne. Then shall 
the king command the steward of his house, with other 
lords and Knights, for to go unto the squires, and give 
them their charge as thej sit in their bayne.' 

The steward accordmgly, with all the lords and 
Knights, the king's minstreb, and heralds of Arms going 
before them, enter the chamber-door, and give the Knights 
' their charge,' saying in this wise, ' Brother, the king our 
sovereign lord will that ye take this high and worshipM 
Order upon you, the which I, as a Knight, declare unto 
you certain points that longeth unto this high and 
worshipful Order of knighthood. Ye shall love Goi above 
all things, and be steadfast in the fSuth, and sustain the 
Church, and ye shall be true unto your sovereign lord, 
and true of your word and promise : also ye shall help 
widows in their right, at every time they will require 
you, and maidens. Also ye shall sit in no place where 
that any judgment should be given wrongfully agunst 
anybody, to your knowledge. Also ye shall not suffer 
no murderers nor extortioners of the king's people within 
the country where ye dwell, but with your power ye shall 
let do take them, and put them in the hands of justice, 
and that they be punished as the king's law will.' 

This charge ended, the Knight who had uttered it was 
bidden to put his hand into the bayne, and take up water, 
and make a Cross upon the squire's lefb shoulder, before 
and behind, and kiss it, and say, * In nomine Patrit* &c. 
adding, ^ God send you as much worship as ever had any 
of your kin ; ' and thus must do all the lords and Knighte 
unto every squire as he sitteth in his bayne. From this 
kind of re-baptism some have derived duh^ from the 
Anglo-Saxon * dyppan,' to dip. Indeed, the word ^ dub ' 
itself is used in the North for a pool. 
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* Then shall they go out of their baynes into their beds, 
and then they shall arise and make them ready in hermit's 
array of Colchester russet.' Their beds, which were to 
consist of ' a mattress, a pair of blankets, a pair of sheets, 
a coverlite, and a coverlid of worsted, and a cloth of gold 
upon that, and a red tapite of worsted at the bed's head, 
hanging over the bed,' became the property of a certain 
officer of the king's, called ' the kingis chaundre.' Afber 
leaying their beds, the squires were * to go altogether into 
the chapel, and be in their prayers till in the morning 
unto 8 of the clock ; and then they shall have a mass of 
the Holy G-host, and then they shall offer a taper, and a 
penny, sticking in the taper as nigh the light as it may 
be reasonably. When mass is done, then they shall go 
unto their chambers and change them, and the king's 
wa^ shall have all their watching garments. Then they 
shall change them into another raiment. Pirst they shall 
put on them doublets with black hose, chasemles,* a red 
coat of red tartaryn, and a white leather girdle about 
him, and the girdle may have no buckle ; then he must 
have a white coif upon his head, and then a mantle of red 
tartaryn purfled about with ermine, and that must be 
put above him ; and a white lace must be in the said 
mantle before at the breast, with a pair of white gloves, 
knit in the said lace. Then the servants and chamber- 
lains shall take their swords, and the scabbard shall be 
white leather without any buckle, and a pair of gilt spurs 
hanging on the hilt of the said sword, and the said 
servants and chamberlains shall bear the said sword with 
the spurs before them. 

' Then they shall come down and take their horses, and 
their horses shall be arrayed in this wise: the saddle 

* Black shoes, with leather soles. 
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must be black, with a Cross patonce banging in the front 
of the horse. Then thej shall alight, and come into the 
king's presence with their swords borne before them, and 
making their obejsance ; then shall two Knights take the 
spurs off the sword, and do them on their heels ; then 
shall the king gird his sworde about him ; then the squire 
putteth both his thumbs within the lace of his mantle, 
and lifts up his arms over his head, and the king putteth 
both his hands within his arms, and takes him about the 
neck with both his hands and kisses him, and plucks him 
by the neck, and says unto him, " Soyez ban chevalier.^* 
Then he kneels down, and stands by till the king hath 
made them all ; then they shall be led unto the chapel 
with Ejiights.' The troubadour, Amaud de Maryeil, 
thus states the true merits of a Knight : — * It is to fight 
well, to conduct a troop well, to do his service well, to be 
well armed, to ride his horse well, to present himself with 
a good grace at courts, and to make himself agreeable 
there ; ' he adds, ' seldom are these qualities found in the 
same person.' 

The sons of the kings of France were sometimes 
made Knights at their Baptism. Du Guesclin, in 1871^ 
was second godfather to the son of Charles Y., afterwards 
Duke of Orleans. He placed his naked sword in the hand 
of the naked chUd, and so made him Knight ; praying at 
the same time that he might bear his sword as bravely, 
and with as good success as all his ancestors had done.* 

Upon entering the chapel, the new-made Knight ad- 
vanced to the high Altar, and there he was required to lay 
his sword upon the Altar, and then to kneel down and 
lay his hand upon the Altar, while the dean, or one that 
is for him assigned, said as follows : * By this Altar that 

* Corne de St. Falaye. 
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our Lord's Body is ministered on, ye shall sustain the 
Church, and keep this high and worshipful Order that ye 
have taken upon you, ye Sir,' And when they were 
going out of the chapel, it was ordered for the king's 
master cook to meet with them at the door, and say to 
them, * I, as the king's master cook, come at this time to 
let you have knowledge what is mine office. Sir, mine 
office is, if ye be untrue to your sovereign lord, or do 
against this high and worshipful Order that ye have taken, 
that I must smite off your heel by the small of your legs, 
and therefore I claim your spurs, the which I pray you 
remember in this your mind, and Q-od give you grace to 
keep this high and worshipful Order, and give you as much 
worship as ever had any of your kin.' 

With this last singular custom, the ceremony of conse- 
cration ended. The Knights were afterwards seated at a 
* side-borde * in the king's hall, while the king dined, but 
the Knights ate no meat. After the repast the Knights 
were to ' do on them long blue gowns ; and it must be 
purfled about with ermine, and a white lace of silk with 
gold in the toftis (P tufts) must be pinned with a pin 
upon his lefb shoulder, and a hood of the same, purfled 
about of the sha'pe as bachelors of law have ; and the 
hood must be cast about his neck, and the hood and the 
tippet pinned together upon the lefb shoulder. And then 
they go altogether unto the king, and when they come 
into his presence, one shall say for them all, in this wise : 
" Most high and most mighty prince, our sovereign lord, 
we thank you of this high and worshipful Order that ye 
have given untonis, and we as your Uege men shall be 
ready at your commandment ; " then they shall bow them 
down all at once, and arise and go their way.' 

It was necessary once more to change their raiment, as 
the * king's chaundre ' had all their gowns aiid\iOoSL& io^ 
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his fee ; and after tliis, adds the manuscript in condusion, 
' then alle the newe-made Knyghtis may doo what them 
likeis, for all is done and endid.* 

The peculiar ceremonies above related were all of sym- 
bolic character, and are not supposed to have been con- 
fined to the Order of the Bath. The bathing and vigil 
were, indeed, universally necessary ; the former as sym- 
bolising the purity of life and conversation, which were 
rightly held to be the noblest ornament of the knightly 
office; while the bed in which they reposed after the 
bath was symbolical of the rest they were hereafter to 
enjoy in Paradise. The vigil, or watching, preparatory 
to the high ceremonial of the morrow, was also symbolic ; 
more especially when considered in connection with the 
* watches of the night,' and the vigils, or eves, which 
usher in the Festival Days of the Church, just as Ter- 
tullian traced a military derivation in the term 'stationes,' 
the stated weekly fasts of the Church. 

So, it has been said, that it is necessary for each man 
to watch, whether it be in the evening, that is in youth ; 
or at midnight, that is, in the middle of this our dark 
human life ; or at the cock-crowing, when he is now 
more advanced in years ; or in the morning, when be is 
in old age: for these things seem to imply that this 
necessary watchfulness will be found in worldly callings, 
and in every various shape of life's warfare. 

The ceremony of the degradation of a Elnight^is recorded 
in the reign of James I., when one Sir Francis Miohely 
having been convicted of grievous exactions, was sen- 
tenced to be degraded from knighthood, fined XIOOO, and 
confined in his house during the king's pleasure. He was 
brought to Westminster Hall, having first been conducted 
with great contempt through London. The sentence of 
Parliament was openly read by Philipot, a pursuivant^ in 
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an audible voice: wlien the servants of the Marshal having 
hacked his spurs, threw them away. Somewhat simi- 
larly, the taking away of the horse &om a Boman 
knight was regarded as degrading him. The sword was 
then unbelted : it was of silver, but ought to have been 
of gold. Being broken over his head, it was likewise 
thrown away. Then the first Commissioner pronounced 
that he was no longer a Knight, but a scoundrel knave, 
such as was formerly Andrew de Harcla when degraded 
by Antony Lucy. Harcla, Earl of Carlisle, being con- 
victed of treason, Edward II. affcer judgment, had his sword 
broken over his head, his spurs hewn off his heels, and 
his judge, Sir Antony Lucy, significantly pronounced, 
'Andrew: now thou art not a Knight but a knave.' 
This, again, had its classic parallel in the Censor's passing 
over the names of degraded Knights. It should be 
observed, however, that the word * knave ' is not here used 
as a term of reproach, further than as intimating the change 
in his rank &om a Ejiight to a servant. The present use 
of ' knave ' amongst us seems to be an instance of that 
degradation of Saxon words in our language, noticed 
by Trench in his interesting lectures. 

During the whole ceremony of Michel's degradation, 
the three kings of Arms, Garter, Clarencieux, and 
Norroy, sat at the feet of the Lords Commissioners. 

The servile offices required of the candidates for knight- 
hood, who in company with the king's sewer carried the 
dishes &om the kitchen into the hall, for the royal ban- 
quet, signified that they were from henceforth to ' take 
leave of servyce of squyers,' like the accolade^ which may 
possibly have had reference to this, signifying that, no 
longer owing service, they could no longer be cor- 
rected with impunity; youths of noble birth being 
in general brought up as * squyers ' in some ^\i^Vyvo\3^ 
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family, where they were instructed in the science of arms, 
and expected to perform, with gentle courtesy^ sach 
services as are now usually discharged by menials. 

An Esquire was an JSscuyer^ or Scutifer^ that is, 
shield-bearer, it being a part of his duty to follow the 
Knight whom he served into the field, as he oft did, to 
the death. In some instances esquires were created by the 
king, who gave them a collar of SS, and silver spurs, in 
token of their investiture. A Knight's spurs were inva- 
riably of gold, as the Boman knight's ring, whence 
' annulo aureo donari ' was equivalent to being created a 
Knight, as we say, * vdnning his spurs.' 

Slights bannerets were superior in rank to Knights 
bachelors : they were made, as an old chronicler informs 
us, in the field, * with the ceremony of cutting off the 
point of his pennant of Arms, and making it a banner. 
He being before a bachelor knight is nowe of an higher 
degree, and allowed to display his Arms in a banner as 
barons do. Howbeit these Knights are never made but 
in the warres, the king's standard being unfolded.' Frois- 
sart also gives a particular account of the manner in 
which the title of Knight banneret was conferred by the 
Black Prince upon Sir John Chandos, immediately before 
the battle of Navarette. 

' Sir John Chandos advanced in front of the battalions, 
with his banner uncased in his hand. He presented it to 
the Prince saying, " My Lord, here is my banner. I 
present it to you, that I may display it in whatever 
manner shall be most agreeable to you ; for, thanks to 
G-od, I have now sufficient lands that will enable me so 
to do, and maintain the rank which it ought to hold ! " 

* Then the Prince, Don Pedro, being present, took the 
banner on his hands,which was blazoned with a sharp stake 
ffules in a field ardent ; after having cut off the tail to make 
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it square, he displayed it, and returning it to him by the 
handle, said, " Sir John, I return you your banner ; God 
give you strength and honour to preserve it." 

' Upon this Sir John went back to his men with the 
banner in his hand, and said to them, " Gentlemen, behold 
my banner and yours; you will, therefore, guard it as be- 
comes you." His companions, taking the banner, replied 
with much cheerfulness, that " If it pleased God and S. 
George, they would defend it well, and act worthily of it, 
to the utmost of their abilities," or, as say the good 
Knights of King Arthur, * as we may.* " 
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THE EinOHTLT ORDERS OF GREAT BEITAIir. 

* Pulcro distingiiitur ordine/ 

Juvenal. 

' Talbot, When first this Order was ordain'd, my Lords, 

Knights of the Gkirter were of noble birth, 

Valiant and virtuous, fall of haughty courage. 

Such as were grown to credit by the wars. 

Not fearing death, nor shrinking for distress. 

But always resolute in most extremes.' 

Shakspbabe. 

The observations on knighthood in general, contained 
in our last chapter, lead naturally to the consideration of 
those chivalric Orders, which form so prominent a feature 
in the military history of Europe, and which it is still 
the privilege of kings and conquerors to confer, or even 
to create, either in remembrance of victories already 
gained, or, to stimulate in their followers the thirst 
for military glory. These different knightly Orders vary 
in rank and degree, in proportion to their exclusiveness, 
some being conferred only on princes of the blood-royal 
and peers of the realm, while into others men of lower 
rank may be admitted. 

Every royal house in Europe has its peculiar Orders of 
knighthood, which are conferred by the sovereign, in token 
of gratitude or approbation, upon any, whether subjects or 
foreigners, where services have merited such distinctioii. 
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Our own illustrious Wellington had no less than 
eleven foreign Orders, all presented in acknowledgment 
of honourable services, rendered by him to the princes 
by whom they were bestowed. These, together with the 
religious Orders, must be described in a future chapter, 
as it is my intention, at present, to notice only the 
illustrious Chivalric Orders of Ghreat Britain. 

Of these, the Order of Knights of the Bound Table, 
instituted, it is said, by the famous British hero. Prince 
Arthur, seems first to demand our attention, more espe- 
cially, as it has, by some old writers, been supposed to 
have suggested the idea of the brilliant Order of th'fe 
Garter.. In an old work, called * Honor Eedivivus,' 
printed in 1660, 1 find the following particulars of that 
famous Order, which are at least amusing, although not 
wholly worthy of credit. The writer begins by asserting 
the Order of the Bound Table to have been * one of the 
most noble in the world, before or since,' and adds that 
it ' waa created by King Arthur, who reigned in the year 
of our redemption, 490, and conquered Norway, Scotland, 
and so much of France, that he was crowned King of 
Paris,' a circumstance, which the worthy chronicler 
assures us, ' both our's and the French annals do testifie.' 
"We, perhaps, shall be rather inclined to class this fact 
amongst the 'many fabulous things* which he further 
informs us have been written of that king ; but he adds, 
* we may collect so much from the more serious, as may 
assure us that, without doubt, many noble and (beyond 
ordinary) heroic acts were performed by this generous 
prince, which caused the society of this Order to shine 
with so much the more splendour, than the ordinary stars 
of this sublunar world.' No less than ten kings, thirteen 
earls, and many barons, and other persons of rank and 
quality, are said to have been members of tlvi^ f£^\>^Tm\>^ 
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in the time of King Arthur ; their number * whan they 
were hole together, was euer an hundred/ says the old 
romance, *entytuled La Mort d' Arthur,' and * their place 
of convention was Winchester, where they had their 
round table ; and at the Eeast of Pentecost, they always 
met and feasted.' But others are of a different opinioUi 
and tell us that ' Windsor Castle was the most peculiar 
place, where a round table was erected for their meeting, 
being a castle built by the same king.' Anstis, in his 
history of the Garter, asserts that ' Arthur built that 
noble tower (Windsor) and there instituted (as they call 
it) his round table. This was a seat, made of an extras 
ordinary wood, drawn round into a circle, and beautifully 
adorned, which Arthur had set apart for those select 
Knights which he had chosen, and united for himself; and 
it was still farther ennobled by the consecrating hand of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.' 

Some modem writers have supposed the stories of 
Prince Arthur and his Knights to have an allegorical 
signification, and that the Order of the Bound Table» 
and the quest of the Holy Graal, on which eveiy 
virtuous Knight was bound to enter, had some reference 
to the distinction between Knights of the simply secular 
Orders, and those who were also bound by religious vows. 
Whatever may be the truth in this matter, it seems 
certain that the Order of the Bound Table was one of no 
trifling celebrity; and even as late as the time of Edward 
III., a stately banquet was given at Windsor in com- 
memoration of the extinct Order, then superseded by that 
of the Garter. On this occasion, Edward is said to have 
erected for the banquet a hall four hundred feet in diame- 
ter, in which many Knights were feasted at a round table. 

The Order of the Garter is the most ancient English 
Order of knighthood of which any historical records 
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exist. It was instituted by Edward III., about the year 
1349, partly to commemorate his victories over the 
Erench, and partly as a means of rewarding those 
Knights and nobles, whose valour had so largely contri- 
buted to his success. The ribbon of the Q-arter is blue, 
because that colour forms the field of the royal Arms of 
France, and the words which encircle it ought probably 
to be translated, not * Evil be to him who evil thinks ; ' 
but, as is suggested by Sir Harris Nicolas, * Dis- 
honoured be he who thinks evil of it ; ' whether in 
allusion to the Order, or to the expedition into France, 
seems doubtful. 

The tale of this far-famed Order having been founded 
in compliment to the Countess of Salisbury, is too well 
known to require repetition, even were it less improbable; 
the old writer, who has been already quoted, in reference 
to King Arthur, declares it to be his opinion, that ' This 
humour arose from the Erench stories only, who would 
be apt enough to endeavour an abatement of it, lest its 
glory should appear too illustrious in the eye of the 
world, and outshine or eclipse their blazing star.' * 
And an old French writer on Heraldry, referring to this 
Order, says that ' Edouard troisieme, Eoi d' Angleterre, 
fit I'ordre de la jarti^re bleue, par vue assey \6ghre et 
malhonneste occasion, au lieu de celui de la Table ronde, 
que le Eoi Artus avoit autre-fois institue k "Windsore, 
sous le nom de S. Qeorges.' 

The Order of S. George was instituted, according to 
Anstis, by Eichard I., ' who, when he lay with his army 
against Cyprus and Aeon, and was wearied with the 
length of the siege, the Holy Spirit informed him, by 

* The Star was an Order of Knighthood, revived, or instituted by 
the king of France, at the same time as the institution of the Garter 
bj Edward III. 
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means of an apparition of S. George, and it came into 
his mind to put on the legs of some select Knights a 
leather belt with a buckle, being what they had in 
readiness, by means of which, being mindful of their 
future glory, they might be stirred up to behave them- 
selves bravely and valiantly, and so to obtain the victoiy. 
In remembrance of which thing, after he had obtained 
many victories, when he returned into his own country, 
after a long absence, he intended to found and perfect 
that illustrious Order of S. George, on whose guardian 
protection the English so much rely ; and what he did 
not go through with, Edward accomplished ; — the ikird 
Edward, in all kinds of piety, bravery, and conduct truly 
great and supreme.' 

The memory of S. George is connected no less with 
the Order of the Gtirter, than with that of the Bound 
Table, and his name and legend are perpetuated in the 
badge. The sovereign is always at the head of the 
Order of the Garter, which consists of twenty-five com- 
panions, of whom the Prince of Wales was origLoally 
first; but neither members of the royal fiunily, nor 
foreign princes, are now included in that number* No 
one can be admitted into the Order, unless he already 
holds the rank of Knight Bachelor. There are five 
principal officers for the service of the Order. The 
Prelate, who is always the Bishop of Winchester ; the 
Chancellor, an office formerly annexed to the See of 
Salisbury, but now belonging to the Bishop of Oxford, 
as recent alterations in the ecclesiastical division of 
England have placed Windsor in his diocese. Both the 
Chancellor and the Prelate bear their own Arms (impaled 
as usual with the insignia of their see), encircled with 
the Gurter. The other officers are Gbrter King of Arms, 
the Begistrar, and Gentleman Usher of the Black Bod. 
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The Begistrar is always dean of Windsor; the Grentleman 
Usher must be a Knight Bachelor, and a native of 
England.: his badge is a knot, resembling those in the 
collar, placed within the Garter ; and the Arms of the 
Knights Companions are also distinguished by being 
encircled with the Ghrter. 

The colour of the Garter is, as has been already said, 
blue, the edging and motto being of gold ; the collar, 
(which may also encircle Arms, outside the Garter), con- 
sists of twenty-six Garters, enclosing red roses, seeded 
and barbed proper^ upon a blue ground, and as many 
golden knots. The habit of these Knights, says an old 
writer, is * a cassock of purple velvet, lined with white 
sarcenet, on th« left shoulder, whereon is an escutcheon 
of S. George, embroydered within a Garter, with the 
motto. The escutcheon is ar, a plain Cross gu. Above 
all, about the neck they wear a collar of the Order, 
weighing thirty ounces troy, composed of Garters and 
knots, enamelled with roses, red and white. At the 
collar hangeth the image of S. Geo;rge on horseback, 
enriched with precious stones.* This is the ornament 
called the * George,* and one resembling it is said to have 
been worn as the badge of an Order instituted by 
Constantine, in thy ear 812, and called the Order of the 
Golden Angel. Tro collar of this Order is described as 
consisting of fifteen plates of gold, fourteen of them 
bearing the sacred monogram ; the fifteenth, or central 
plate, oval, with the monogram on a Cross patonce 
gulest edged or, having on its points the letters I. H. 
S. V.,* and pendant from it, the figure of S. George 
killing the Dragon. 

Such, at least, is the description given ; but considering 
the name of the Order, and the time at which it is said to 

* tin. hoc fiigno vinces. 
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have been instituted, it may be doubted whether the figoxe 
is not really intended for S. Michael and the Dragon. 

Besides the Collar and G^rge, the Knights dT the 
Gktrter wear * about the left-leg a garter, enamelled and 
enriched with gold, pearl, and stones of great Yalue, with 
the same motto of " Honi soit qui mal j pense/' For 
their ordinaiy ensign, they wear a bluid ribbon over their 
left shoulder, and another on their left leg, and a star of 
silver embroydery on the same side of their cloak, with 
the scutcheon of S. Greorge in the centre of it.* With 
respect to the signification of this costume, Anstis 
obserres, ' By that honourable orbicular ornament round 
one leg, or on the shoulder, the Knights were reminded, 
whatever they undertake, to go thorow it with pi0ty» 
sincerity, and friendship. The Collar, composed of 
buckles and bosses, precious with the ensign of 
S. George, reminds them of being bound in the same 
bond of Eidelity, Peace, and Friendship, that as with a 
chain their affections might be linked together, and 
remain united, so as not to be separated. The George, 
hanging down upon the breast, puts them in mind of him, 
and that as he, being their proper Saint, showed himself a 
faithful and glorious soldier of Christ, and His Spouse the 
Church, so they also should approve themselves glorious 
soldiers and faithful as&erters of Cfirist, the Christian 
religion, and their society.' 

I wonder whether any ' Anstis 'was found, to expbdn to 
the Sultan the meaning of the jewels with which he was 
invested not long since ! Truly, now 

' The (reorge, profaned, hath lost his holy honour ; 
The Charter, blemished, pawn'd his knightly Tirtne.* 

£iek. Ill, Aei L 

Those who are admitted to this most honourable Order 
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are required to take a solemn oath, that * as long as they 
shall be fellows of the Order, they will defend the honour, 
quarrels, rights, and lordships of the sovereign, and that 
they will endeavour to preserve the honour of the said 
Order, and all the statutes of it, without firaud or covin.' 

The ceremony of deprivation was also attended with 
particular forms, and it was decreed, that 'Whosoever 
shall be convicted of any capital offence, or shall be 
known cowardly to have turned their face from their 
enemys in battle, or shall be spotted with any cryme, 

though they escape the paynes of death ; 

shaU be removed and expelled from this Order and 

felawshipp After that Garter, the Kinge 

of Arms, hath declared openly his offence, being treason 
or heresy, at "Windsor, accordyng to the accoustumed 
manor, one of the herauldes of Armes'shall throw down 
his hatchments hanging over his seate there, and 
contemptuously spome with his fete, as he may, out of 
the chapel, by which fact he shall be taken ever after- 
wardes for a person degraded and quite depryved of this 
Order.' 

To create any foreign sovereign a Knight of this Order 
has ever been regarded as the highest honour that can 
be conferred by our sovereigns. Anstis has preseirved 
some * Instructions given by the Kinge's Highnes to 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, and to Thabbot of Glastonbury (the 
abbot), conteyninge the forme and manner, how they 
shall use themselves in the delyverance of that noble 
Order of the Garter, and the ornaments thereto belonging 
to the Duke of TJrbyno &c. 

* After due Eecommendacions and Presentacions of the 
Kinge's lettres, first, the said Abbot of Glastonburye shall 
make a brefe oracion, wherein he shall not only touche the 
Laudes of the most noble Order of the GraT^et,^Ti^ ^1 
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the Einge's Higbnes as sovereigne of the same, but alao 
declare the great yertues and notable Deedes of the nobk 
Duke, &c. Sir Gilbert Talbot shall deliver the Gwter 
to hym, and cause the same, in good and honourable 
manner to be put abowt bis legge ; the said Abbot of 
Glastonburye sajinge audablje, certain wordes of pie- 
sentation.' 

Henry YII. also created Philip I. of Spain a Enigkt 
of the Ghirter, and the Prince of Wales receiyed from 
that sovereign in return the Order of the Toison d*or. 
Philippe le Bel, as be was called, had, with his queen 
Juana, been accidentally driven by stress of weather on 
the English coast, and was compelled to land at 
"Weymouth. The King invited him to visit Windsor. 
The Prince of Wales met him, and brought bim to 
the Castle with * great honour and magnificence ; the 
countenances of the two princes, says the historian, 
'were pleasant, their behaviours friendly, and their 
embraces equal ; all things were sweetly, delicatel j, and 
royally done.' To do him ftulher honour, Philip was 
solemnly installed at Windsor a Knight Companion of 
the Garter, Toison d'or assisting in the ceremoniaL At 
the same time the Prince was chosen into that of the 
Toison d'or, of which Queen* Juana, and Elatharine of 
Arragon, Princess of Wales, were sisters. 

In our time, I grieve to say, we have seen this noble 
Order degraded by being conferred upon a Mahometan ; 
in utter forgetfulness as it would seem, on both bHqb, of 
its origin and intention. Otherwise it would be difficult 
to say, which was more base, the nation who could offer, 
or the sovereign who could accept the decoration. I fear, 
however, that the disgraceful pre-eminence remains with 
us ; for, although the Sultan might know little of its 
previous history, we, at least, know the meaning of that 
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Blood-red Gross, and should have hesitated, for the sake 
of Him of Whom it is a memorial, ere we sent it to glitter 
on the breast of an infidel, or admitted the Crescent to 
pollute His very sanctuary. 

The Knights hold a feast yearly at Windsor Castle, 
on S. George's Day ; and on the morrow of that day 
they were all required to attend in black gownes under 
their mantles, to 'Heare masse of Bequiem, which 
shall be solempnely song, for the sowlys of the Felawys 
that been Decessed, and of all odir Crysten Feple, and 
that all the compagnye be there, without somme of them 
be lette Eesonably, or Ells that he hath Lycence of the 
Bouverain.' The church and deanery there, were, it is 
said, founded at the time of the institution, and also 
' thirteen poor aged gentlemen established, to be main- 
tained with stipends by the name of Knights of Windsor, 
who had appointed to them robes of scarlet cloath, with a 
small escutcheon of S. George upon their shoulders, 
according to the manner of the Order, which were to 
pray for the Order.* 

The military Order of Knights of the Bath was instituted 
in England, at the coronation of Henry lY., in 1399. 
About the time of Charles 11. it fell into disuse, until 
revived by letters patent, in the reign of George I. 
As then constituted, it consists of the Sovereign, Grand 
Master, and thirty-six Companions, and has seven officers : 
the Dean, Eegistrar, Gloucester King-of-Arms, who is 
besides styled * principal Herald of the parts of Wales 
and Hanover Herald.' A Herald, having the title of 
* Blanc Coursier ;' a Secretary, an Usher of the Black Sod, 
called also * Brunswick Herald,' and Messenger. Knights 
of the Bath were anciently distinguished by an emcrass, 
or scutcheon of azure silk upon the left shoulder, charged 
with three crowns proper, with the motto ^ Trois eu uu2 
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The Collar is composed of nine imperial crowns, and eight 
roses, thistles, and shamrocks, issuing from a sceptre, all 
enamelled jproper^ linked together with seventeen white 
knots. The Badge is a white Maltese Cross, cantoned 
with four Lions of England (or Mon^ passant gardant). 
On the centre is a circular compartment, charged with the 
rose, the thistle, and the shamirock ; and, when borne bj 
a military Ejiight, encircled by a wreath of laurel, issuing 
from an escroU az,^ inscribed Ich Dien, in letters of 
gold. 

At the termination of the war, 1815, it was ordained 
that the Order should thenceforth consist of three classes, 
viz., seventy-two Kjiights Grand Crosses (G. C. B.), one 
hundred and eighty Knights Commanders (K. G. B.)» 
and an unlimited number of Companions (C. B.) • Twelve 
of the seventy-two Knights of the first class are nominated 
for civil services. They are permitted to use supporters 
to their Arms, which are placed within the red circle of 
the Order, edged with gold, the old motto, ' Trois en un,' 
being replaced by the Latin legend, * Tria juncta in uno.' 

The Arms of Knights Commanders are similar, except 
that they are not permitted to use supporters, and the 
badge pendant from their red ribbon is smaller; that 
worn by Companions is smaller stilL 

I must not omit to mention the ancient but short-lived 
Order of the Passion, founded in 1380, by Bichard II. of 
England, and Charles VI. of Prance, for the recovery of 
the Holy Land from the dominion of the Saracens. The 
Knights wore white mantlets, on which was sewed the 
badge of the Order, a plain red Cross, fimbriated with 
gold, and having at its intersection an eight-foiled 
compartment, composed of four pointed leaves in cross, 
and four round ones in saltire, edged or, and charged 
with an Agnus Dei proper. 
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The Hanoverian, or Quelphic Order^ and that of S. 
Michael and S. George, are of recent institution. Both 
consist, like the Order of the Bath, of three classes. In 
the former, the circle within which the first two classes 
place their Arms is blue, edged with gold, and inscribed 
^'Nec aspera torrent,' and this is again encircled by a 
wreath, either of oak leaves or laurel, according to the 
nature of the service for which it is conferred. The 
badge of the latter is a circular plate, upon which is a 
representation of the Archangel Michael overcoming 
Satan, in his right hand a fiery sword, and in his left a 
chain. The motto is *Auspicium melioris ©vi.' This 
Order was created by George IV., in commemoration of 
the Eepublic of the Ionian Isles having placed themselves 
under the protection of Great Britain. 

The Scottish order of S. Andrew, or the Thistle, claims 
to be of very great antiquity, and is connected with the 
curious tradition concerning Hungus, King of the Picts, 
related in the preceding chapter on * Standards.' Little, 
however, is known of the Order before the reign of 
James V., by whom it was revived about 1540 ; its exist- 
ence at that time was very brief, and no chapters were held 
during the long minority of Mary Stuart, who, with the 
sword and sceptre of Scotland inherited the sovereignty 
of that Chivalric Order. To borrow Agnes Strickland's 
graphic description, * This was the first time the gold 
spurs and green collar of the Thistle had been worn by 
a lady, and Mary determined to exercise her prerogative 
of ** choosing her man," or, in other words, investing a 
male deputy with the privilege of performing the 
daties of her office. The substitute selected by Queen 
Mary was Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley ; rather, I 
should surmise, from a desire to invest that noble 
with peculiar marks of her favour, tlxaxi feom ^i\l'^ 
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feeling that there was anything imfemimne in the oflke, 
as Miss Strickland seems to imply; Damleyy adTaneing 
to the footstool of Queen Mary's throne, and kneeling 
before her, pronounced the oath of a Knight, Yowing to 
' defend the Christian faith with all my power, to be leal 
and true to my sovereign lady, the Queen of Scotland, 
and her successors; — to defend the realm of Scotland 
from all aliens and strangers; never to fly from my 
princess, master, or fellow, with dishonour in time of 
need. To defend all orphans, maidens, and widows of 
good funily ; and wherever I hear of murderers, robbers^ 
or masterful thieves who oppress the people, to bring 
them to the laws, to the best of my power. Einallj, to 
fortify, maintain, and defend the noble Order of Knight- 
hood, of which I am now about to receive the horse, arma^ 
and knightly habiliments, according to my power/ It 
was restored by Queen Anne in 1703, and has continued 
flourishing ever since, the number of Knights^ restricted 
at first to twelve, having been increased to sixteen 1^ 
George lY. at his coronation. The officers of this Order 
are four in number, and the collar is formed oi golden 
thistles, and sprays of rue, enamelled proper, this being 
the ancient insignia of the Scots and Picts. 

The badge appended to the collar consists of a radiant 
star, or, charged with a figure of S. Andrew, proper^ 
robed in a mantle of green, and surcoat of purple, and 
supporting in his arms the Cross or. The jewel of 
the Order, has inscribed on it the following words, * Nemo 
me impune lacessit.* S. Andrew was also invoked as 
patron of an Order instituted by Philip of Burgundy, and 
of which the badge was a S. Andrew's Gross. 

The last Order which I shall notice, is that of S. 
Patrick, instituted by George III. in 1783. It consiatB 
of the Sovereign, the Grand Master, who is always the 
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Lord Lieutenant of L*eland for the time being, and a 
certain number of Knights, each of whom has two esquires. 
The collar is of pure gold, formed of harps and roses 
placed alternately, and connected by twelve knots. In 
the centre is a royal crown, from which depends an 
appropriate badge, containing the crown, the shamrock, 
and a Cross saltire, like that on the banner of S. Patrick, 
which was *«r. a saltire gu* now transferred to the Union 
Jack, where it is combined with the Crosses of S. Andrew 
and S. George. 
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CHATTEB YH. 
x£Lifiiors osi^rxs or xstighthogb. 



*Tbai>3iiPilirtMii, 
Bt 1^ iriT^Sf. a ic^iee- ctkhScsj stood. 

Jht Pilpims .-/ibf Van : uid "v^ibb Hm ask'd 

Ai cmre rejCMd, " T^ HfrdaEB of AsjJfi.^ 

Seiii fcvnih its b.vr 22£x ix ecsLjuAfr ssed : 

Thai fb»kK: bftdi. xi^aai^ iaria^Ue, 

In Khodes, ia 3lshx* 



Th£ consideration of knighthood and loaightlj Qrden 
carries us back at once to the time of the Cnuadea, 
as the period when the eariiest of which we hare ai^ 
authentic accounts, were founded. The finfc regular 
Orders being those semi-religiouSy semi-militarT fiatemi- 
ties, which were instituted for the defence of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the charitable care of the sick and 
wounded, whether Pilgrims or Crusaders. 

Such were the Jiotires and objects of the noble Order 
of Soiights of S. John of Jerusalem, called also Tvnighia 

vpifcallerSy and owing their origin to the benerolenfc 
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piety of certain mercliants of Amalfi, who, in the year 1048, 
obtained permission from the infidels to erect at Jerusa- 
lem three religious edifices, a Church, a Convent, and a 
Hospital for pilgrims, dedicated to S. John the Baptist. 

During the first Crusade, which lasted no less than 
seven years, the brethren of the Hospital were most 
zealous in the performance of their duties ; and so deeply 
sensible were the Crusaders of the gratitude they owed 
to these good men for their charitable offices and pious 
aid, that many European princes endowed the Order with 
munificent grants of land in their respective territories. 
About the year 1118, the brethren, by the advice of Gerard, 
their first superior, resolved to take upon themselves 
vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity, still preserving 
the original intention of their founders, by making attend- 
ance on the sick their chief duty, but subsequently com- 
bining with it that of fighting against the Saracens. 
They wore a long black mantle,* with a Cross of white 
doth, of the form since called Maltese, on the left breast ; 
and they were no lesa diatinguished hj bravery in the 
fight, than by tenderness and zeal in their ministrations 
to the sick and dying. 

Compelled to quit Jerusalem after the city had been 
conquered by Saladin, in 1187, they retired first to Mar- 
gat in PhcBuicia, and afterwards to Acre, which they, 
in conjunction with the Eiiights Templars, defended 
gallanidy for upwards of three years. The long-pro- 
tracted struggle proving unsuccessful, they again re- 
treated to Cyprus, where they obtained a temporary 
asylum in the port of Limisso, in that island. 
. In the year 1310, Poulkes de YiUaret being G-rand 
Master at the time, they besieged and conquered Bhodes, 

* But in fight^ red snrcoats, with the white cross before ttiid.\)«&£c^<i. 
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with seven adjacent islands ; but their dauntless courage^ 
and enthusiastic devotion to the cau«e of Christiaiiifyy 
rendered them objects of fear and jealouBj to the Turks, 
who attacked them in the Island of Bhodes. On tiiis 
occasion, however, the Knights of S. John proved 
victorious, being effectuallj aided bj Amadeua Y., Earl 
of Savoy. 

In commemoration of this victory, Amadeus fonnded 
the Order of the Annunciation, and, at the same time, 
assumed a Cross in augmentation of his Arms. 

The motto of Savoy, E. E. E. T., is ahK) «aid to contain 
an allusion to this defence of Shodes. * Portitudo ejus 
Bhodem tenuit.* In 1480, Pierre d'Aubusson being 
Ghrand Master, these intrepid Knights sustained another 
attack from the Turks, mider Mahomet II. ; but, althou^ 
conqueror of Constantinople, he was repulsed by the 
invincible courage of the Knights of S. John. 

Solyman the Magnificent, in 1503, brought a powerful 
army to the attack of Ehodes, and, after a severe siege of 
six months, succeeded in obtaining possession of tiie 
island. The Knights, mider their noble Ghmnd Master, 
L'Isle Adam, made an heroic resistance, and were van- 
quished at last, less by the arms of Solyman, than by the 
treachery of a Spanish Knight, and the tardy aid afforded 
them by Charles Y. The Emperor, prompted poasiUy 
by the wish to make some compensation for the injmy 
they had sustained in consequence of his neglect, ceded 
to the Order the sovereignty of the Island of Malta^ on 
condition that the Grand Master should annually present 
a falcon to the king or viceroy of Sicily ; and of thia 
island they took possession in 1530, seven years after 
their expulsion from Ehodes, a period which they had 
passed chiefly at Viterbo, where Pope Adrian VI. offered 
them an asylum. 
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Still they wer6 pursued by the invincible enmity of 
the Turks^ to whom their bold defence of the Holy Land 
had rendered them objects of hatred and terror ; — so fully 
did these heathens realise the heathen poet's declara- 
tion, ' He who fears the gods terrifies men ; ' but the 
Knights had fewer disadvantages to contend with, and the 
Turks were repulsed with tremendous slaughter, the 
Gkrand Master at the time being Parisot de la Yalette, 
from whom the town of Valetta, founded in the following 
year, takes its name. 

Prom this time (1565) to 1798, the Kiiights continued 
in undisturbed possession of their island, adhering to the 
rule framed by Eaymond du Puy at their first establish- 
ment. The Order is divided into three classes, Knights, 
Chaplains, and Serving Brethrea, or Sergeants-at-Arms. 
Every candidate for admission into the class of Knights, 
was required to prove himself to be of noble descent ; 
Chaplains, the second-class, were also to be noble, but 
they were sometimes assisted in the performance of 
their duties by clergy of inferior rank, called Priests of 
Obedience. 

As the Knights composing this Order were natives of ii 
every country in Europe, they were divided into eight 
classes, and arranged in divisions called Languages, Pro- 
vence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Arragon, England, Ger- 
many, Castile, and Portugal, and to each language a 
separate residence was assigned. Some of these are still 
distinguished by the names of the several Languages, 
Hdtel d* Arragon, d*Italie, <&c. ; and modem visitors of 
Malta may dwell under the same roof which once shel- 
tered the chivalrous Knights of S. John. These 
different Languages had priories in their own coun- 
tries, with a number of subordinate commanderies or 
preceptories. 
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The churcli of Tonbridge, called origmalljToneliragge, 
in Kent, was given by the lord of the castle, Gilbert de 
Tonebrugge, to the Knights Hospitallers, and the neigh* 
bouring churches of Hadloe, Capel, and Tudely, belonged 
to the same Order. 

The old gate of S. John of Jerusalem, at Glerkenwell, 
is the last-remaining relic of the magnificent Hospital of 
the Order, founded there bj Jordan Briset, about 1110. 
True to the monastic vows which thej had taken and 
maintained with such desperate and heroic fidelity against 
the Saracens, the Knights of S. John, at Clerkenwell, 
vainly resisted the despotic commands of Henry VIII., 
who, in 1540, dissolved their establishment by Act of 
Parliament. They had a brief revival of prosperity under 
Mary; but Elizabeth, requiring them to take oaths of 
supremacy to her, they, feeling doubtless that the yowb 
they had already spoken could not without guilt be set 
aside, resigned themselves to the spoiling of their goods, 
and she joyfuUy enriched her own coffers with the trea- 
sures that had been accumulated for the relief of the 
poor and destitute, while the despised brethren took 
4 refuge in other countries ; not, we may well believe, 
unregretted ; for the Eeligious Houses of the Knights 
Hospitallers, to use the forcible words of the late Pro^ 
fessor Blunt of Cambridge, had been Almshouses and 
Dispensaries, and Foundling Asylums, relieving the 
state of many orphan and outcast children, and minister- 
ing to their necessities, G-od*s ravens in the wilderness, 
bread and flesh in the morning, bread and fle&h in the 
evening. They had been inns to the way-faring man, 
who heard from afar the sound of the vesper bell, at 
once inviting him to repose and devotion, and who might 
sing his matins with the morning-star and go on his way 
rejoicing. 
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The last scene in the history of the Kjiights of Malta, 
as they were called from their residence in that island, is 
the saddest of all. Twice they had been the victims of 
internal treachery in their struggle against the Turks ; 
but the power of the crescent had long been declining, 
and for two hundred and thirty-three years the strongly 
fortified island of Malta had afforded them an almost 
impregnable retreat. In the year 1798, the Erench, who 
had furnished so many illustrious names to the records 
of the Order — Foulkes de Villaret, d'Aubusson, L'Isle 
Adam, and la Yalette, being all, it is said, of Erench 
extraction — eternally sullied that bright page in their 
national history, and some Knights of their Language 
taking advantage of the pusillanimity of the then Grand 
Master, Ferdinand d'Hompesch, procured the surrender 
of the island to Bonaparte without even striking a 
blow. When the peace of Europe was restored by 
the abdication of !N'apoleon, Malta was ceded to 
England, the claims of the EJaights having apparently 
been ignored ; indeed the Order was now virtually at an 
end: a few Ejiights retired to Trieste, Messina, and 
Catania, and the poor remains of this once noble and 
beneficent society are now settled at Eerrara, in the 
States of the Church, under the protection of the 
Pope. 

The Ensign of the Order of S. John, is ^ules, a Cross 
argent. The Gf^rand Masters quartered it with their own 
Arms, in the first and fourth. EJaights bore it in chief, 
that is, on the upper division of the shield, their own 
Arms being placed below. A shield, thus emblazoned, 
may still be seen, though terribly dilapidated, upon the 
gateway already mentioned at Clerkenwell. It bears 
the Arms of the last prior but one, Sir Thomas 
Docwra. 
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The badge of the Order is a'Maltese Cross, of white 
enamel, edged with gold. The Knights Grand Gross 

wear each a white Cross on the 
breast of their habit, which is of 
different colours, according to their 
rank : red for the Gteneral^ Yidet 
for Bishops and Priors, and black 
for all others. 

The Grand Master is styled, 
' Master of the Hospital of S. John 
of Jerusalem, and Guardian of the 
Poor of Our Lord Jesus Christ,' and addressed by bis sub- 
jects as 'your Eminence.' A convent, dedicated to S. Maiy 
Magdalene, had been founded at Jerusalem, at the same 
time with the Hospital of S. John ; and shortly after 
the brethren, under their superior, Gerard de Didier, 
became a religious fraternity, Agnes, abbess of the 
convent, with her nuns, embraced the same rule, (that of 
S. Augustin,) took the same habit, and bound themselves 
by similar vows. A Preceptory of sisters of this Order 
was established at Buckland, in Somersetshire, by Henry 
II., in 1180. 

The Order of Knights Templars, also partly military 
and partly monastic, was instituted about the same time 
as that of the Hospitallers ; and like them they embraced 
the rule of S. Augustin — ^their military vows binding 
them especially to protect the Holy Sepulchre, and to 
defend from injury all pilgrims who resorted thither. The 
Knights were originally only nine in number, Hugo de 
Pergamo, and Godofredus de Sancto Amore, being at th^ 
head of the noble band. All were required to be noble 
by birth, and to show a certain number of quarterings. 
In Italy only, the sons of merchants were allowed to 
enter the religious Orders. 
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They look upon themselves vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience ; and Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, appre- 
ciating their noble course and self-denial, assigned them 
a portion of his own palace for their abode. So great 
was their poverty, that the first founders of the Order are 
said to have had but one war-horse between them ; and, 
in remembrance of this circumstance, the first seal of the 
Order bore two Knights mounted on one horse ; this was 
replaced subsequently by an Agnus Dei^ which was doubt- 
less intended to convey similar lessons of humility and 
self-deniaL 

S. Bernard, the Abbot of Clairvaulx, speaks in high 
terms of the zeal, humility, and charity, which distin- 
guished these holy Eiiights at the time of their first 
institution : 'At the approach of the enemy,' says he, 
Hhey arm themselves with faith within, and iron without. 
They seek no adornment of gold, choosing rather to 
inspire the enemy with terror, than to excite the desire 
of booty. They are in union strange, gentler than lambs, 
yet fiercer than lions, so that one knows not whether to 
call them monks or Knights.' The Knights Templars, 
like those of 8. John, were divided into three classes. 
Knights, Chaplains, and serving brethren; and every 
candidate for admission was required to be of unsullied 
name and noble birth, neither married nor in debt. He 
was led into the presence of the assembled chapter, and, 
prostrating himself at the feet of the G-rand Master, 
humbly requested to be admitted. The Grand Master, 
before administering the vows, warned the candidate not 
to be induced to enter the Order by a vain hope of enjoy- 
ing earthly pomp and splendour ; he told him that he 
would have to endure many things, sorely against his 
inclinations ; that he would be compelled to give up his 
own will, and submit entirely to that of bia ^u^^-n.^'c* 
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Einallj) be asked certain questions, to which the intended 
Ejiight was required to return true answers, on pain of 
being expelled the society as a perjured man and 
false Knight. Similar ceremonies were observed at the 
admission of the serving brethren. These last, when the 
Order was first instituted, were clad only in cast-off gar* 
ments ; but afterward wore black robes, and brown tunics, 
marked with a red cross. The G-rand Master was bound 
to reside always in the East ; his office was held for life^ 
and many solemn ceremonies, fasting, prayer, and the 
administration of the Holy Eucharist, attended his con- 
secration. 

Driven from Jerusalem by the Saracens, at the same 
time with the E^ights of S. John, afber Peter de 
Beaujeau, Grand Master of the Templars, had defended 
Acre against the attack of two hundred thousand Marne* 
luke Tartars, and, with all the noblest followers of his 
standard, died within its walls, both Orders found a 
refuge in the Island of Cyprus, which belonged to Henry 
de Lusignan, who claimed the crown of Jerusalem. The 
Knights of S. John afterwards conquered Malta; but 
those of the Temple, increasing rapidly in numbers as 
well as in wealth, soon established Preceptories in almost 
every country in Europe. The round churches of Eng- 
land, built in imitation of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, which the Ejiights Templan 
were especially bound to guard, owe their origin to that 
Order. Pour only of these are now standing : at Cam- 
bridge, !N'orthampton, Little Maplestead in Essex, and 
the magnificent Temple Church in London, which, as 
well as the Temple itself, belonged originally to the 
Templars. 

Their riches, indeed, became the cause of their destruc- 
tion. Porgetting that it was theirs to blend 
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* The fine vocation of the sword and lance 
With the gross aims and body-bending toil 
Of a poor brotherhood, who walk the earth 
Pitied,' 

they may have suffered pride, luxury, and indulgence, 
the vices of overmuch prosperity, to sully the purity of 
their first professions ; yet many of the charges brought 
against them, and on the strength of which they were 
destroyed and their property confiscated, are too obviously 
malicious and absurd to need refutation. 

Philippe le Bel, King of France, was needy and avari- . 
cious ; he coveted the wealth of the Templars, and at his 
request, and by his representations. Pope Clement V. 
was induced to sanction their dissolution. Not could 
this alone content Philippe. Some pretext was necessary 
to enable him to take possession of their wealth ; and the 
Grand Master, and no less than sixty of hi^ Knights, 
were accused of the wildest and most improbable crimes, 
and executed at the same time, all with their dying 
breath proclaiming themselves innocent, and refusing with 
heroic scorn to make one admission which might tend to 
criminate either themselves or their brethren. 

That some among them were false to their vows, avari- 
cious, cruel, and revengeful, is doubtless but too true ; 
yet nothing can justify either the cruelty of Philippe, 
or the base compliance of the Pope. It is to this 
crime that Dante alludes in a burst of his splendid 
indignation — * 

* To hide with direr guilt 
Past ill, and futore, lo, the Flower-de-luce 
Enters Anagni, .... 



* Pope Boniface was, by command of Philippe^ taken prisoner at 
Anagni, and died in frenzy shortly after. It was his successor, 
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Lo, the new Pilate, of whose crneltj 
Sach violence cannot fill the measure np ; 
With no decree to sanction, pushes on 
Into the Temple his yet eager sails.' 

In fSi.ct, the arrest and murder of the sixty Eni^ti 
took place five years before the decree passed bj tiie 
Pope, in 1312, by which the Order of the Knights Tem- 
plars was abolished throughout Christendom. Edwarf 
the Second, of England, made a similar seizure of their 
property, on the Wednesday afber Epiphany, 1306 ; asid 
it was transferred by Act of Parliament to the Order of 
S. John, in 1323. According to Mills, howeyer, the 
history of the Templars does not end here; and the 
order of succession of Gf^rand Masters is perfect, as he 
asserts, from the time of Jacques de Molai down to the 
present. Johannes Marcus Larmenius of Jerusalem was 
appointed by the noble old man before his martyrd o m^ 
for such it may justly be called ; and the charter of 
transmission is preserved at Paris, with the ancient 
statutes of the Order, ^' the records, seals, ritual, records, 
standards, and other memorials of the early Templars.** 

Bertrand du G-uesclin was Grand Master from 1857 
until his death, 1380. The office has been held since 
then by many noble Knights ; and from 1734 to 1786 
by three Princes of the royal Bourbon fomily, Lonis 
Augustus Bourbon, Duke of Maine ; Louis Henry Bour- 
bon Conde ; and Louis Francis Bourbon Conty. Lonis 
Hercules Timoleon, Duke of Coss^ Bressac, accepted 
the office in 1776, and died in the cause of royalty at the 
beginning of the French revolution. The present 

Clement, who dissolved the Order of Templars, in compliance with 
a secret promise made by him to Philippe, thron^^ whoee inflnAw^ft 
Clement obtained the Popedom. 
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Grand Master is Bernard Eaymond Eabr^ Palaprat; 
and colleges, it is said, exist in England and many of the 
chief cities of Europe.* 

The habit of the Knights* Templars consisted of a long 
white tunique, marked with a red Cross on the back and 
front, and over this a mantle of the same. The priests or 
chaplains were required to wear gloves. Their banner, 
called JSeauseant, was per fe88, 8ahle and argent ; the 
fess, being in Heraldry a bar, drawn across 
the escutcheon, and containing about one- p-. 

third of its height ; this device was sup- H j 



posed to signify war to the enemies of 
Christianity, and peace to its friends. 
The Badge of the Order was a patriarchal 
Cross gulss^ bordered with gold. It de- 
rives its name from the fact that a Cross 
of that fonn is always borne by a Patriarch ; that carried 
before the Pope having a triple transverse bar, while an 
Archbishop's is simple. 

* The above particulars are extracted from Mills's History of 
Chiyi^, vol i. p. 339, &c. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 



rOBEiaN OBDEBS OF EINIGHTnOOD. 

* Fades non onmibns una, 
Nee diversa tamen, qnalem decet esse sororum.* 

Ovid. 

* Long so they trayelldd through wasteful wayis. 
Where dangers dwelt, and perils most did wonne^ 
To hunt for glory and renownM praise ; 
Full many countries did they overran, 
From the uprising to the setting sun. 
And many hard adventures did atehieve ; 
Of all the which they honour ever wonne, 
Seeking the weak oppressed to relieve, 
And to recover right for such as wrong did grieve.* 

Fairy Q^eet^. 

Setebal other Orders, those, for instance, of S. 
Lazarus, S. Jago, of the Holy Sepulchre, of S. John and 
S. Thomas, S. G-ereon, the Ejiights Teutonics, &c., are 
founded upon similar principles, and with the same 
ohject as those of the Knights Templars, and of S. John. 

The Order of S. Jago, or Santiago, was founded in 826 
hy Don Bamiro, in commemoration of the miraculous 
appearance of S. James at the battle of Clavijo ; when, 
the courage of the Christian soldiers failing before the 
desperate onslaught of the Moors, S. James, in his 
pilgrim's habit, with the Cross in his hand, suddenly 
appeared, mounted on a snow-white charger, and placing 
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himself at the head of the scattered hosts, led them on 
again to yietorj. It is common both to Spain and 
Portugal, and was in 1170 reformed and placed under 
the rule of S. Augustine by Cardinal Jacintha; the 
Knights, who were thirteen in number, binding them- 
selves not only to resist the Moors, but to lodge and 
guard all Pilgrims visiting the famous shrine of S. James 
at Compostella. 

The Orders of S. Jago, Calatrava, and Alcantara were 
all rich and powerful, and exerted a corresponding 
influence on the secular affairs of the kingdom. The 
former, in the thirteenth century, had in its possession 
eighty commanderies and two hundred priories, and 
could bring into the fleld as many as one thousand men- 
at-arms, with their followers. Considerable power was 
vested in the Qrand Masters of these Orders, in the case 
of a sovereign's minority ; and on one occasion, when the 
king of Spain, Henry IV., was suspected of attempting 
to deprive his brother Alfonso of the succession, by 
passing off upon the people a supposititious child as his 
own, the Grand Masters of these Orders claimed as their 
privilege the right of accusing and passing sentence upon 
their sovereign. The proceedings were, in fact, com- 
menced and carried through with the greatest pomp and 
solemnity ; a spacious theatre was erected without the 
walls of the town of Avila, where the assembly had been 
convened; an image, intended to represent the king, was 
seated on a throne, clad in royal robes, a crown upon 
its head, the sceptre in its hand, and the sword of 
justice at its side. The accusation having been read, 
sentence of deposition was pronounced. At the close of 
the first article, the Archbishop of Toledo tore the crown 
from the head of the image ; at the second, the count of 
Placentia snatched the sword of justice from its slde^ ^.t 
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the third, the count of Benevente wrested the sceptre 
from its hand, and, at the conclusion, Don Diego Lopez di 
Zuniga tumbled the pageant headlong from the throne. 
Don Alfonso, the younger brother of Henry, was imme- 
diately proclaimed king of Castile and Leon, but he dying 
shortly after, Henry IV. consented to give up the claims 
of his supposed daughter Joanna, and acknowledged his 
sister Isabella as his heir. At his death she succeeded to 
the throne, and marrying Ferdinand of Arragon, united 
those two important kingdoms. The Moors being in 
their reign driven out of Spain, the original purpose of 
the Order was at an end ; and Isabella having requested 
that Ferdinand should be elected Grand Master, the 
dignity has ever since remained united to the Crown. 

The Knights of S. Jago hold their solemn feast on All 
Saints' Day. Their badge is a Cross, the lower limb of 
which is pointed like a sword, and the upper crossletted, 
whence they are called *La Orden de Santiago de*k 
Espada,' the colour red, as being dyed with the blood of 
the Saracen, and at the intersection a scallop shell : but 
this scallop was reserved for those of noble birth, others 
wore the sword-cross alone, and a scallop-shell in silver or 
gold was also worn on a chain of gold around the neck. 
Their mantle was white. The motto, ^Bubet ensis 
sanguine Arabum,' surrounds the sword.* 

The Orders of Calatrava and Alcantara, founded in 
imitation of that of S. Jago, bore, the one a red Cross, 
worn on the breast of their black monastic habit, the 
other a green Cross, of similar form. The history of the 
founding of the former Order is one of peculiar interest 
even in those days of romance and gallant daring, and 
somewhat resembles the old border tradition on which 
Scott founded his tale of * Castle Dangerous.' The name 

* See plate at p. 140. 
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Calatrava is derived from Cola, a castle (Arabic), and 
Travas, fetters, and was the name of a castle taken from 
the Moors in 1147. It stood on the Spanish frontier, 
and had been committed to the charge of the Knights 
Templars, who were, however, so few in number at the 
time, that they could not drive back the Moors. After 
eight years they resigned the fort to Sancho III., who 
offered it, as an hereditary possession, to whoever had 
courage to undertake its defence. These conditions 
were at length accepted by Don ^ymond of Barcelona, 
a Knight of great renown, but now advanced in years, 
and Abbot of the Cistej'cian Convent of S. Maria di 
JFitero; and to God, the .Blessed Virgin, and the Cister- 
cian Qrder, the castle was accordingly granted as an 
heritage for ever. The bold monks long kept the 
Moors at bay, and at length a body of Knights collected 
.round Don Eaymond, and formed the germ of the 
monastic and military Order instituted by Sancho III. 
Their habit was originally black, with a plain red Cross, 
but in 1396 Benedict XIII. granted them a Cross flory, 
.and dispensed with the monastic habit. Paul the Third 
further granted them permission to marry, and in the time 
of Charles V. the mastership was united with the Crown. 
Spain boasts also of another noble Order, that of 
" Our Lady of Mercy," instituted in 1218, by James I. 
of Arragon, for the deliverance of Christian captives 
•from amongst the Moors. Every Knight at his inaugu- 
ration vowed to devote all his energies to the deliverance 
of his countrymen who were in Moorish prisons, and 
even, if need were, to remain himself a captive in their 
room. Within the first six years of its institution, no 
less than four hundred captives were ransomed. After 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, the Order trans- 
ferred its labours to AjErica. 

1 1 
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The Order of the Teutonici, or Teutonic Ejiights, is 
said to have been founded * by an Almain, who, with his 
wife, settling in Jerusalem after the taking of the city, 
founded there a hospital for the reception of pilgrims, 
with an oratory dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and in 
a short time had drawn such resort, that from thence 
arose a fraternity, electing a Grand Master ; every man of 
that association apparelling himself in white with a Gross 
patonce sdble^ voyded with a Cross patonce double, or* 

They afterwards took up arms, in imitation of the two 
existing Orders, and Pope Celestine having granted a bull 
for the establishment of the Order, Heinrich Walpoti was 
elected G-rand Master, in 1191. Jerusalem being recon- 
quered by the Turks, they removed to Ptolemais, and 
thence into G-ermany, where Conrad, Duke of Suabia, 
made over to them the territory of Culm, and invited 
them to turn their arms against the heathens of Prussia. 
*In this war they got great honour, and the emperor 
granting them permission to enjoy what by the sword 
they had wonne with expense of some blood, they 
purchased great revenues ia Prussia, founded Konigs- 
berg, Dantzic, and all the chief towns, and built many 
illustrious edifices and some cathedrals, establishing 
Bishops there, who were enjoyned to wear the habit of 
the Order.' 

Albert of Brandenberg, who then disgraced the 
office of Grand Master, becoming a Protestant in 1525, 
the Order was virtually at an end, all those Knights who 
remained faithful to their vows being expelled, whilst 
Albert received from Sigismond, King of Poland, the 
investiture of Prussia, erected by him into a dukedom. 

The remnant of the Order continued their ancient rule 
in Eranconia, imder their newly elected Grand Master, 
Albert Wolfgang, and a kind of Order was formed at 
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TJtrecht for Protestants, who were required before ad- 
mission to pay a certain sum into the fiind for charity, 
and to prove themselves noble by four generations. 

The badge of the Order is a Cross patonce sable, 
charged with another Cross double patonce, or, sur- 
charged with an escutcheon of the empire, the principal 
Cross surmounted by a chief azure semee of France. 

It seems that Henry VI. of Germany gave them the 
original Cross, Jean de Brienne, king of Jerusalem, the 
second, and S. Louis the Eleur de lis, Marienburg was 
the chief residence of these Ejiights, who were also lords 
of Livonia. 

The Order of the Golden Eleece, Toison d'or, insti- 
tuted in 1429 by Philip Duke of Burgundy, is one of the 
most honourable of the foreign Orders, being generally 
held second only to our own Order of the Garter. It 
gives a title, as has been already said, to the Burgundian 
king-of-Arms ; and the name has been supposed to bear 
allusion either to the mythological story of Jason and 
the golden fleece, or to the fleece of Gideon, mentioned 
in Holy Scripture ; while others believe it to have been 
adopted in compliment to the good burghers of Elanders, 
whose staple commerce was their wool. One old chroni- 
cler asserts that Philip's intention in choosing this name 
for his new Order was twofold. Pirst, * d'inspirer a ses 
prud hommes un courage h^roique a Pencontre des mes- 
cr^ants ^ Texample du noble et vaillant Gedeon suzerain 
du peuple de Dieu, qui sur T assurance myst^rieuse du 
miracle de la toison parachev6 en sa favour, d6fit avec 
une mince troupe de braves la moult puissante ost des 
Madianites.' Secondly, * d 'engager ses loyaulx et affec- 
tionn^s sujets a prendre grand soin de leurs troupeaulx 
dont la laine faisait la principale richesse.' 

The number of Kiights is twenty-four, aJl to \i^ oi 



i 
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noble birth. They wear a cassock of crimson yelvet, and 
over it a mantle of the same, lined with white, and em- 
broidered alternately with steels and flint-stones emitting 
flames, and fleeces; on the head a hood of crimson 
velvet, and round the neck the collar of the Order, finely 
wrought of alternate flint-stones and steels, flames and 
fleeces ; the former with the motto, * Ante feiit quam 
micat,' (it strikes before it shines), being the Arms of 
the House of Burgundy. Prom the centre of the collar 
hangs a lamb, or a golden fleece, with the following 
dedce : ' Pretium non vile laborum ' (No mean guerdon 
of toils.) 

This Order has always been held in high estimation, 
and it is said, that EJiights of the Oolden Fleece were 
expected to yield precedence only to kings. The dignity 
of G-rand Master was hereditary in the house of Bur- 
gundy until the death of Charles the Bold, when it 
passed to the House of Austria, through the marriage of 
his daughter !Mary to the Archduke Maximilian. Their 
son, Philippe le Beau, having married Jeanne la JFolle, 
daughter to Perdinand and Isabella, and heiress of the 
Spains, the G-rand Mastership became subsequently 
vested in the kings of Spain, and Charles Y., on his ab- 
dication, is said to have transferred the collar from his 
own neck to that of his son with tears and words of 
solemn pathos. The right of conferring the Order is noW 
claimed both by the Emperor of Austria, and the king of 
Spain. 

Amongst Prench Orders of knighthood, the most 
ancient and noble are those of the Star, of S. Michael, 
of the S. Esprit, and S. Louis. That of the Star, was 
founded by John, King of Prance, in 1351, in imitation, 
it has been said, of the Order of the Gurter, recently 
instituted by Edward III. The ceremony of installation 
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was originally performed on the Eeast of the Epiphany, 
and the name bears allusion either to the Star of the 
Magi, or to the Blessed Virgin, who, in many ancient 
hymns and prayers, is addressed as * Star of the Sea,' 
' Ave, Maris Stella ! ' An old French writer says, it was 
instituted by Hue Capet * pour son heureus auenement.' 

The Order of the Holy Q-host was first established by 
Louis d'Anjou, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, to com- 
memorate his coronation, which took place on "Whit- 
Sunday, 1352, but it had fallen into d«cay until revived 
by Henry III. of France, who had, on the same day, 
been elected King of Poland. He, however, made no 
allusion to the prior existence of the Order, which is 
said to be attested by certain original documents still 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Eoyale,* and which were 
presented to Henry by the Venetians, when he passed 
through their city, in returning to France on the death 
of Charles IX. Henry, having made what extracts he 
desired, commanded the original act to be burned ; but 
M. de Chivemy preserved it, and bequeathed it to his 
son, the Bishop of Chartres. The robes worn by 
Knights of the Order of the S. Esprit are very splendid. 
The coUar is of silver and gold, with a Cross pendant 
from it, in the centre of which is a dove with wings 
outspread, the sacred symbol of the Holy G-host. 

The Order of S. Michael dates from the reign of 
Charles VII. by whom it was founded, to commemorate 
the miraculous appearance of the Archangel on the bridge 
of Orleans, and the subsequent destruction of the Eng- 
lish which he then foretold. The collar is composed of 
escallop shells and knots, placed alternately, with a figure 
of S. Michael and the Dragon pendant from the centre. 

* Cabinet des Ordres, Section des Manascrit8. 
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Every Knight was required to wear the collar constantlj 
in time of peace, on pain of paying a forfeit of 7«. 6J. 
When clad in armour, however, the badge alone might be 
worn suspended by a chain or ribbon. 

The Order of S. Louis owes its origin to Louis XTV., 
who established it as a means of recompensing those 
most distinguished by their valour and faithful services. 
The badge of the Order is a golden Cross, bearing the 
image of S. Louis, who holds in his right hand a laurel 
crown, and in the lefb a crown formed of thomSy inter- 
mixed with the nails of the Passion, on a field, gulet, 
Charles de Yalois, Due d'Angouleme, is represented on 
his monument, in the ancient Abbey of S. Denis, wear- 
ing the collars of the two Orders of S. Michael and the 
Holy Ghost. 

Heraldic records mention several other Orders of 
lesser importance, and merely temporary duration; as, 
for instance, the Porcupine, instituted by Louis, Duke of 
Orleans, at the Baptism of his son, and which his grand- 
son, Louis the Twelfth of Prance, assumed as his royal 
badge : the motto, ' Cominus et eminus,' is intended to 
express his determined enmity to John of Burgundy, so 
long his rival and mortal foe. When in 1440 Charles of 
Orleans married Marie de Cleves, daughter of Adolph, 
Duke of Cloves, and Marie de Bourgogne, he was 
decorated with the Order of the Toison d'or, and in turn 
invested the Duke of Burgundy with that of the Porcu- 
pine founded by his father, and which is also called the 
' Camail ' because, in conferring it Louis gave a golden 
ring with a cameo or agate, on which was engraved the 
figure of a porcupine. 

The two dukes made a magnificent progressi through 
Planders, and on their entry into Bruges, amongst 
other pageants and devices, was one in which a 
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young girl appeared dressed like a nymph, leading a swan, 
wearing a collar of the Golden Fleece, and a Porcupine. 
The * Swan of Cleves,' and the * Orleans Porcupine,' are 
described in the curious poem of * VAmant Vert ' amongst 
the various animals and birds peopling the Paradise of 
the two Paroquets. The story is so curious, that, although 
not bearing much upon Heraldry, I am tempted to insert 
it. L' Amant Vert was a rare, green paroquet, presented 
to Sigismond, Archduke of Austria and uncle of Maxi- 
milian, who gave it to Mary of Burgundy, wife of the 
latter; she bequeathed it to her daughter Marguerite, 
and on her going into Germany the bird died of regret. 
Jean Lemaire wrote an epitaph upon him, which has been 
translated by Miss Costello : — 

' Beneath this tomb, in gloom and darkness cast, 
Lies the green loyer, faithful to the last ; 
Whose noble soul, when she he loved was gone, 
Could not endure to lose her, and live on !' 

He further imagines L'Amant Vert transported to a 
Paradise, where he is welcomed by L'Esprit Vermeil, a 
ruby-coloured Paroquet, who had died by *Les cruelz 
dentz d'une fiere jeunette' (cat), and presented by him 
to all the other animals that have been renowned in 
Heraldry or romance, Bretaigne's Ermine, Lusignan's 
Serpent, whence derive their birth princes and kings, 
the Eagle of great Charles's mighty line, S. Jerome's 
Lion, Bucephalus, Bayard, the horse of Aymon, and many 
others. 

"We may mention, besides these, the Broom-flower and 
Ship, and the Order of S. Eemi, founded in commemora- 
tion of the well-known legend of the Sainte Ampoule, 
An old Erench writer, already quoted, highly extols 
L'Ordre de la Bande, instituted by Don AlpKou^o^'Saxi^ 
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of Spain, son of King Eemande and Queen Constance, 
in 1358. ' Sur la demise d'une curroie et bands rouge, 
large de trois doigts, qu'il falloit porter en dcharpe.' 
"No one was admitted who was not Sijo dalgo^ the son 
of a noble, a word which, he says, the Spaniards use, 
* suivant I'exemple des Hebrieus, qui les appellent encore 
plus proprement Benhorim, fils des nobles.' This Order, 
however, was given only to * les puisnez, lesquels ont 
coutumi^rement (customarily) pen de reuenu, afin de les 
exciter et encourager a bien faire.' Amongst other items 
of the knightly vow required of them, it was forbidden, 
' a tous chevaliers de cet ordre de hanter (keep company 
with) gens roturiers et m6caniques, mais seulement des 
gentilshommes, et de ne manger sans compagnie en leurs 
maisons. Item, de ne plaindre d'aucunes plaies qu'ils ont 
receues en guerre ni se vanter d'aucun acte vertueus et 
de prouesse (not to complain of any wound, nor to boast 
of any brave action). Enjoint, s'habiller honestement et 
ndantmoins modestement ; n'aller qu' h. cheval par la ville, 
et marcher et parler avec poids et grauit^ (with earnest- 
ness and gravity) sans porter haut, comme il est bien 
sdant a telles personnes qui ont receu Thonneur d& cet 
Ordre.' 

The Order of S. Mark, once highly esteemed at 
Venice, bore as its badge the winged Lion^ sgaat 
(sitting), holding in his left paw a sword erect, in ibe 
right an open book, with the words, ' Pax tibi, Marce, 
Evangelista mens ; ' on the reverse, a portrait of the 
reigning Doge, to whom S. Mark presents a standa]td« 

The Order of the Annonciade was founded, as has 
been already said, by Amadous of Savoy, after his suc- 
cessful defence of Ehodes against the Turks* The badge 
pendant from the collar represents the Annunciation of 
"\e Blessed Virgin. 
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The Order of S. Januarius, the patron Saint of 
Naples, was instituted in 1738 bj the Infant Don 
Carlos. The Order of the Black Eagle belongs to 
Prussia ; that of the Elephant to Denmark ; that of the 
Sword was founded in 1525 by Gustavus I. of Sweden. 
The Order of the Seraphim was created in the first 
instance by Magnus II. King of Sweden, 1324, and 
since revived by iPrederic I. The habit of this Order 
is singular enough to be worth describing : * A white 
satin jacket, trimmed with black lace, and lined with 
black; white breeches, shoes, and stockings trimmed 
with black, and black ribbons ; a black satin short cloak 
lined with white, the cape thereof white trimmed with 
black lace. A hat of black satin bound with white, 
having on the left side four white ostrich feathers, and, 
in the centre, one black feather. Upon the left breast of 
the cloak is a star of eight points embroidered in silver, 
and on the jacket on the same side is also a star, but in 
size somewhat less.' This magpie costume seems more 
like the invention of a milliner than a herald. 

The collar must, however, be very rich and beautiful, 
consisting of eleven golden heads of 
seraphim, with wings expanded, and 
eleven patriarchal Crosses, blue, en- 
amelled in gold. The ensign, worn 
dospended from the collar, is a star 
of eight points, the centre blue, with 
the royal Arias of Sweden, and the 
sacred monogram. It is attached to the collar by the 
tegsl crown of Sweden. 

The most ancient of the Danish Orders is that of 
Danebrog, instituted by Wilderman II. King of Den- 
mark^ on S. Laurence's Day, 1219. To this Order 
beloDgd a legend, similar to that related of H.\nigvxa tJixA 
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the banner of S. Andrew. "Wilderman was at war with 
the Livonians, and on one occasion, when engaged in a 
desperate battle, with but a doubtful prospect of victory, 
a standard, bearing a white Cross, is said to have fallen 
miraculously from Heaven, which so revived the drooping 
spirits of the soldiers that they gained a speedy victory. 
This standard was called * Danebrog,' * the strength of the 
Danes,' and gave its name to the Order founded in com- 
memoration of the miracle. The badge is a Cross pa- 
tonce, enamelled white, charged with eleven diamonds. 
The collar, a chain consisting of the letters "W" and C 
alternately, each crowned with a regal crown of Den- 
mark ; between the letters a Cross, enamelled white. In 
the C a figure of 5. The letter W refers to the name 
of the Founder, & to that of Christian V. by whom the 
Order was revived in 1671. 

Into many of the above Orders, as into that of the 
Kjiights of S. John, ladies also were admitted. The 
Spanish Order of S. James of the Sword had a cor- 
responding institution for ladies, who wore a black 
habit, with the badge a Cross fleury, fitchy, embroidered 
(jfules, charged with an escallop or on the left breast. 
There was also an Order of Mercy for ladies. The Order 
of the Cordeli^re was founded by Anne of Bretagne, 
after the death of her husband, Charles VIII., for ladies 
only, who were required to be widows, and of noble 
descent. The Order of the Celestial Collar of the Holy 
Rosary consisted of fifty young ladies of the noblest 
houses of France. They wore a collar formed of a * blue 
ribbon, enriched with white, red, and maiden's-bluflh 
roses, interlaced with the cipher A. V. Attached to it, 
by a silk cordon, was a Cross of eight points, pometty, 
(with a circular projection in the centre of each arm,) and 
in each angle a Eleur de lis. On the centre, the image 
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of the Virgin Mary, and on the reverse, a figure of S. 
Dominic enamelled. The Order of Ladies, Slaves to 
Virtue, was instituted in 1662, for thirty ladies of noble 
birth. The badge was worn at the breast, pendant from 
a small chain of gold. It consisted of the ' Sun in 
splendour, within a chaplet of laurel enamelled vert; 
over it this motto, " Sola ubique triumphat," ' The 
Order of the Starry Cross was founded about the same 
time, also for ladies, the Empress Eleanor being found- 
ress and patroness of both. The ensign of this Order is 
' a medal of gold, chased and pierced ; in the centre the 
imperial Eagle, over all a Cross surmounted by the letters 
I H S and the motto ' Salus et Gloria.' 

The Bee, a French Order, is of later date, and so also 
is €hat of S. Katharine in Bussia, founded by the Czar 
Peter in 1714. The ensign is a medal of gold enriched 
with diamonds; on one side a Cross patonce enamelled ; 
on the other a figure of S. Katharine. It is worn pen- 
dant from a broad white ribbon, which rests on the right 
shoulder, and crosses under the left arm. Ladies be- 
longing to this Order wear also, on the left breast of 
their upper vestment, a Star, embroidered with a Cross 
in the centre, and encircled by the following motto, * Par 
Tamour et la fiddlit^ envers la patne.' 

These stars, ensigns, and collars must have formed a 
beautiftil addition tq feminine costume, and o;ie almost 
wishes a few such decorations could now be occasionally 
introduced, to vary the monotony of the unmeaning 
ornaments worn in the present day. They are not, 
however, quite discarded ; for our own Princess Eoyal, 
now Princess Prederic of Prussia, was described as 
wearing the ribbon of the Order of the Swan, en sautoir, 
at a ball given on occasion of her marriage, at Cologne. 
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TOrENAMEITTS, JOUSTS, BTO. 
' Tantns amor laudum, tantae est victoria cnrss.' 

YlSGIL. 

^ High dayes of honnetir, exercise, and &icte8 of the neoesBuie 
discipline of Armes were shewed, and done, to experient and enable 
noblesse to the deservyngs of Chevallerie, by the which our moder 
Church is defended, kyngs and princes served, and cotmtreyB kept 
and mainteigned in justice and peace.' 

The duties of heraldic officers, in the arrangement of 
tournaments, jousts, and ordeal combats, were second 
only in importance to those of the Knights themselves; 
and their costly ' Cottes d^armes,^ and richly emblazoned 
tabards, vied with the glittering armour and waving 
banners of EJiights and nobles in giving magnificence and 
interest to the splendid scene. 

Both Erance and Germany claim the honour of having 
been first to introduce these martial entertainments, and 
Nithard, a Erench chronicler, describes certain militaiy 
games, celebrated in France, a.d. 842, in honour of the 
reconciliation between Louis and Charles the Bald, 
which appear to contain at least the germ of the medisBval 
tournament, although the laws and regulations, which 
made such jousting a regular institution, were of much 
later date. 

' On se rassemblait,' says the historian, ' dans un lien 
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propre a ce spectacle, et toute la multitude s'arretant en 
dehors des barri^res, un nombre ^gal de Saxons, Gas- 
cons, d'Austrasiens et de Bretons, s'avan9aient d'une 
course rapide les uns contre les autres comme s'ils vou- 
laient combattre. Ceux qu'on attaquait, se retiraient 
vers leur parti en se couvrant de leur bouclier dans leur 
fuite ; puis ils partaient de leur camp et poursuivaient a 
leur tour ceux qui les avaient attaqu^s, jusqu'^ ce que 
les rois eux-memes avec toute la jeunesse, lachant la 
bride a leurs chevaux et poussant de grands cris s'^n- 
^assent les uns contre les autres. Us faisaient sonner a 
Tenvi leur petites lances, et poursuivaient tour a tour 
ceux qui toumaient le dos.' 

Jousts and tournaments were, at first, like the games 
above described, mere desultory engagements, subject to 
no fixed rules, and fought without either lists or barriers, 
the combatants being merely stationed at the four 
angles of an open space, whence they ran in parties, one 
against the other; but as many were slain in the 
impetuosity of the onset, Henri I'Oiseleur, Emperor 
of Germany, introduced the custom of having lists, 
or barriers. Besides this, everv combatant was re- 
quired, as a further protection, to wear over his 
armoiu* a broad piece of stuff of some particular colour, 
to. mark the party to which he belonged. The bend, the 
bar, and similar heraldic Ordinaries, were probably copied, 
in the first instance, from these strips of cloth, which 
were worn in any way that suited the fancy of the 
wearer, or might best answer the purpose of individual 
distinction. 

Tournaments were first held in England in the reign 
of Stephen, who, perhaps, hoped by the introduction of 
these favourite spectacles to obtain a greater amount of 
popular favour. Before his time, any peraoii^ "srVc^ 
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desired either to witness the combat, or to prove their 
own skill in arms, were compelled to repair to France or 
Normandy. Bichard Cc&ut de Lion, the enthusiastic 
patron of everything connected with war and chivalry, 
appointed five places in England for the special holding 
of tournaments, between Sarum and Wilton; between 
"Warwick and Kenilworth; between Stamford and 
"Wallingford ; Brakely and Mixbury; Blie and Tyke 
Hill. All who engaged in these martial sports were 
required to pay a fine proportioned to their rank and 
position ; an earl paid twenty marks, a baron ten, and so 
on ; but all foreigners were rigorously excluded. 

The ordering and management of the tournament was 
placed in the hand of the kings-of-Arms and other 
inferior heraldic officers. A manuscript romance, entitled 
' Ipomydon,' contains, amongst other curious illuminationfly 
one representing the opening of a tournament, in which 
the two rival champions are seen entering the lists, armed 
cap-a-pied, with horses splendidly caparisoned, and richly 
emblazoned shields and surcoats; while between them 
stands the king-of-Arms, holding in each hand the banners 
of the respective combatants ; similar banners hang also 
from the musical instruments of the attendant minstrelt. 
Each Knight has one hand raised towards Heaven, as if 
in the act of pronouncing the usual solemn asseveratioDi 
that he was defended by no secret charm or magical 
incantation, but was prepared to do his .devoir bravely 
and honourably as became a worthy Knight. 

Jousts, in which the lance only was used, were 
considered inferior to tournaments, so that although a 
Knight, who had paid his fee for admission to the tourna- 
ment, was at liberty to joust, one, who had paid the fee 
for jousting only, was also required to discharge the 
duties of the tournament, because, says an old French 
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manuscript, 'the lance cannot give the freedom of the 
sword, which the sword can do of the lance.' 

As soon as the place and time at which a tournament 
should be held had been decided on, all * lords, Knights, 
esquires, ladies, and^ gentlewomen,' were informed by 
proclamation, that ' a grand and noble tournament will 
be held in the parade of Clarencieux, king-of-Arms, on 

the part of the most noble Baron , and on the pai*t 

of the most noble Baron , in the parade of Norrais,' 

&c. &c. This proclamation having been dulyftiade, the 
two barons, on whose parts the tournament was under- 
taken, were required to be present in their lodges, 
or pavilions, two days before that fixed on for the 
commencement of the sport ; both then * feront clouer 
leurs Armes' to the pavilion, a certain sum, called clouagBy 
or nail-money, being always paid to the heralds for this 
office. Each baron likewise displayed his banner in front 
of the marche, or parade, assigned him, and all, who 
desired to become combatants on either side, were 
required in like manner to set up their Arms and banners. 
The following account of the ceremonies to be observed 
in seeking admission to the combat, is taken from a 
description given by Olivier de la Marche, of the * Pas 
d' Armes de L' Arbre d'or,' a tournament held by Messire 
le Bastard de Bourgogne. The * Arbre d*or,' a fair pine 
tree, with gilded branches, was erected in the Grande 
Place of Bruges, where the tournament was to be held. 
The Sire de Eavestain, who desired to enter the lists as a 
combatant, * arriva \ la porte de T Arbre d'or (laquelle il 
trouva close) et son poursiiivant nomm^ Eavestain, la 
cotte d'armes vestue qui portait le blason de ses Armes* 
heurta d^ux fois d'un marteau dor^ a la dicte porte ; et 
tantdt lui fut la porte ouverte, et vint Arbre d'or, le 

* (Wearing tbe tohard witii liis Arms emblazonedV ¥. 
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poursuivant, ayant une cotte d'Armes blanche i grans 
Arbres d'or; et estoit accompagn^ du capitaine des 
archers, de messire le Bastard et de six de ses archera qui 
desfendoyent Tentree. Ledict Arbre d'or, dit an pour- 
suivant, "Noble officier d'armes, que demandez-voos?" 
et le poursuivant lui r6pondit ; " A cette porta est arriy^ 
haut et puissant seigneur, messire Adolf de Cloves, 
seigneur de Eavestain, lequel est ici venu pour accomplir 
Taventure de TArbre d'or ; il vous presente le blason de 
ses Armeyet vous prie qu' ouverture soit faicte et qu'il 
soit re9u." Ledict Arbre d'or prit une table, ou il 
escrivit le nom du Chevalier venant au pas, et puis prit 
en ses mains, en grande r^v^rence et k genoux, le blason 
de Messire de Eavestain, et I'emporta solennellement 
jusqu'a 1' Arbre d'or, et, en passant par devant les juges, 
leur montra le diet blason, et leur dit I'aventure qu'ils 
avoient trouvds a la porte. Si fut ledict blason mis et 
attach^ a 1' Arbre d'or, comme il estoit ordonn6 et fat fiiit 
savoir au Chevalier qui gardoit le pas, le nom de celuiqui 
etoit arrive pour son emprise foumir.' 

The Arms of all who sought adventures having been 
presented with similar ceremonies, all were suspended in 
their respective places, and visitors, the ladies especiallj, 
permitted to walk round, admiring or criticising the 
blazonry on each shield ; and many doubtless were the 
gay remarks, the auguries of success, or malicioiu 
anticipations of defeat, suggested by the devices of the 
numerous combatants. 

The appointed day having arrived, the arms, bannen, 
and helmets of the combatants were all duly exhibited 
in front of their respective stations. The Lord of the 
Parade, and the Governor, by which names the Speakers 
of the tournament were distinguished, arrived at about 
ten o'clock, in the morning to perform their appointed 
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duty of examining the weapons of the combatants, which 

they approved or rejected at pleasure. This ceremony 

over, the banner of the challenger was nailed at the 

entrance of the parade, and his Arms emblazoned on the 

roof of the pavilion, his example being followed by the 

baron of the opposite side ; and any Knight of either 

party, who was not careful to be in his station before 

the nailing up of the Arms, forfeited his right to tourney. 

Then kings-of-Arms and heralds, glittering ^h their 

emblazoned tabards, moved pompously from pavilion to 

pavilion, crying aloud, *to achievement. Knights and 

esquires, to achievement!' this being understood by the 

Ejiights as a signal to arm themselves, and the same 

ceremony was shortly after repeated, the heralds the 

second time exclaiming, * Come forth, Knights and 

esquires, come forth!' Forth then they issued, armed 

at all points, each bearing some gift of his lady-love, a 

manche, scarf, or ribbon streaming from his helmet, or 

bound across his breast, and stood ranged on either side 

of their leader's banner, held by his Eoy de hamoys, 

or king-of-Arms. *A11 these thinges donne, thei wer 

embatailed eche ageynste the othir, and the corde drawen 

before eche partie, and whan the tyme was, the cordes 

were cutt, and the trumpettes blew up for every man to 

do his " devoir." And for to ascertavne the more of the 

tourney, there was on eche side a stake, and at eche stake 

two kyngs-of-Armes with penne, and ink, and paper, to 

write the names of all them that were yolden,* for they 

shold no more toumay.' The signal for withdrawing the 

cords was given by the cry * Laissez les aler,' and the 

encounter continued until the Speakers saw fit to bid the 

heralds ' Ployez vos Baniers,* which was the signal for 

the conclusion of the tournament. The combatants 

* Had yielded themselves. e. ^ 
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returned at once to tbeir lodgings to rest and refinesh 
themselves after their exertions, and in the erening 
joined a splendid entertainment, where they banqueted 
together with the ladies and nobles who had been 
spectators of their prowess. 'The noble supper and 
dancing' being over, the heralds of either side were next 
summoned, and lists containing the names of all who bad 
distinguished themselves in the tournament were by them 
presented to tlie ladies, who, selecting the names of two 
whom they deemed most worthy of esteem, two of the 
fairest maidens present, or, in some cases, one, who had 
presided as Queen of Beauty, or Queen of the Tournament, 
bestowed the appointed prizes on the favoured cbampionB. 

These rewards consisted sometimes of arms of especial 
value and beauty ; sometimes, although more rarely, of 
money ; and in some cases, when the prize was awuded 
by the * Queen of Beauty,' a jewel, or a flower, valued by 
the happy receiver for her sake. 

The laws of the tournament were strictly enforced, 
as well to protect the combatants from accidental injuiyy 
as to secure to all a fair and honourable field ; and any 
Knight or esquire who infringed them forfeited his hone 
and armour, and became liable to temporary impriacm- 
ment at the pleasure of the Speaker. Any Knight or 
esquire wearing a pointed knife, mace, or any other 
weapon except the sword of the tournament, forfeited 
his horse, and became liable to one year's imprisonment. 
An esquire thus transgressing lost, not only hia horae 
and arms, but was condemned to imprisonment for three 
years, and even spectators were forbidden to cany lance, 
sword, dagger, or cudgel. Every combatant was allowed 
to have one page within the lists to repair his armour in 
case of accident, or to hold his helmet and aword, if 
necessary, for the rules of both jousts and tounuunenti 
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permitted a Knight to remove his helmet when weary or 
oppressed with heat, nor might his opponent venture to 
annoy him in any way until it was replaced. 

The important duties assigned to the ' Eoy des har- 
noys ' and heralds have already been noticed : in guerdon 
thereof they enjoyed the privilege of wearing the blazon 
of those by whom the spectacle was instituted, had all 
their expenses paid, and might claim six ells of scarlet 
cloth, by way of fee, as well as the helmet of every 
Knight who then made his first assay, and a fee of six 
crowns, as nail-money, for affixing the Arms to the 
pavilion. 

Jousts, although pronounced by heraldic authority 
inferior to tournaments, seem to have been held in even 
greater favour by Knights and ladies : the tournament 
was, as the word expresses, a kind of m^ee, and derived 
either jfrom the old French word, tournoy, to wheel about 
in a circular manner, or £rom the practice sometimes 
adopted by the Knights of running by turns at a 
Quintain,* wheeling about * tour a tour ' to repeat their 
course. In jousting, on the contrary, the combatants 
engaged singly, and had greater opportunities of dis- 
playing their personal prowess. They were frequently 
undertaken solely in honour of the ladies, or of any 
fair one whose rank or beauty claimed universal homage, 
and at the termination of every joust, whether with 
lance, sword, axe, or dagger, a course was run ^ pour les 
Dames,' and called the ^ Lance of the Ladies.' 

Very splendid must have been the appearance of the 
lists at either spectacle. The pavilions belonging to the 
champions richly decorated with Arms, banners, and 

* A cnriouB illastratioii of this practice is given in an old Gferman 
romance, contained in the Yolume of Schlegel's JSsthetic Works, 
published by Bohn. 
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banderolles ; the scaffolding and raised seats, prepared 
for the ladies and nobles, hung with tapestry of varied 
hues, and gorgeously embroidered cloths of Bilver or of 
gold, while in the most conspicuous place of all roae the 
canopied dais, occupied either by the sovereigns and 
their court, or by some fair dame of noble birth and 
stately bearing, who bore the envied title of the Queen 
of Beauty. Add to these the magnificent tabards of the 
heralds, the glittering armour of Knights and esquires^ 
the gaily caparisoned steeds, and we cannot wonder that 
such scenes became the favourite subjects of poets and 
romance writers, revelling, as they did, in everything 
associated with arms, love, or chivalry. There are 
indeed very few medisBval fictions into which descrip- 
tions of jousts and tournaments are not introduced. In 
the English version of the Bomance of Srichard Coeur 
de Lion, preserved in the Auchinleck MSS., the yoting 
king is said to have proclaimed a tournament, in the first 
year of his reign, for the purpose of ascertaining by 
personal experience the bravest Knights in his dominion, 
and to effect this, he himself entered the lists three 
times, in different disguises, as a Knight adventurous, 
challenging all comers. A curious description is given 
of the various devices he assumed, and their meaning. 
His first suit of armour was black ; his horse of the 
same colour ; and his device, a raven with its beak open, 
as if panting from fatigue, and a bell suspended from its 
neck. The bird was intended for an emblem of patient 
endurance ; the bell symbolised the Church, to protect 
which was the especial duty of chivalry. His second 
device was a red hoimd, with a tail reaching to the earth, 
an emblem intended to signify his indignation against 
the ' Faynim hounds ' by whom the Holy Land was 
defiled ; on this occasion the king is said to have worn 
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red armour, and been mounted on a bay horse.* A third 
time he appeared in the lists, mounted now on a snow- 
white charger, his armour white, with a red Cross on the 
right shoulder, his crest a dove, the symbol of the Holj 
G-host. In his second disguise the King attacked Sir 
Thomas de Moulton, who, provoked at length by his 
repeated assaults, dealt him so desperate a blow, that 
Bichard thought it prudent to retire quickly to the 
wood. Sir Fulk d'Oyley was the next object of his 
attack, and he too returned his blows with such force, 
that the king retreated almost senseless, without giving 
either of his opponents a chance of completing his 
victory. The "Knights, after the tournament, expressing 
their surprise at this unknightly conduct in one who 
bore himself so bravely, came to the conclusion that he 
could have been no ordinary mortal, — 

* Ywifl, Sire King, quoth Sir Fonk, 
I ween that Knight was a ponk (pizie).' 

The king upon this informed them that he had himself 
been the wearer of those different disguises, and having 
explained his motive for so doing, desired the two nobles 
to accompany him on a secret expedition to Palestine, 
and all the three bound .themselves by a solemn oath to 
become true and faithful ' brothers in arms.' 

During that short time in the life of Francis I. which 
brought back for a while the palmy days of chivalry, and 
made knightly games and exercises the favourite pastime 
of his nobles, a splendid tournament took place, of which 
Bayard is said to have been the mover. 

That gallant Knight, fresh from the field of Marignano, 
where he bad received, and perhaps I might truly say 
conferred, as great a reciprocal honour as was ever 
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shared bjf Knigbt and sovereign, visited, at Carignano, 
Blanche, duchess-dowager of Savoy, to whom he had 
formerly been page. There he met the * Dame de Eluzas/ 
a lady whom he had loved in youth, but who had been 
given by her parents to the lord of Pluxas, Bayard being 
then only a poor gentleman with no other portion than 
his sword. 

Some days after the arrival of the Chevalier the Dame 
de Muxas, who had not ceased to esteem him, expressed 
a wish that he should do something to make himself 
known there, as he had done elsewhere, by his gallant 
deeds. 'Madam,' answered the good Chevalier, 'you 
know that from my youth I have esteemed and honoured 
you, and now also I have no will but yours; tell me 
therefore what you desire, and it shall be done.' 

' What you did at Aire in Picardy, most yaliant 
Chevalier,' said the Dame de Fluxas, *^ where you held a 
passage of arms in honour of the ladies of that city.' 
* Truly,' said Bayard, * it shall be done, for, by my soul, 
I would rather die than disobey you.' Then the lady, 
saluting him graciously, was about to retire, but Bayard 
prayed her to give him her "manchon" (sleeve) in 
token of favour, and, having obtained it, he, on the 
morrow, at dawn of day, sent round a herald to all the 
neighbouring cities and castles, to make proclamation 
that, on the third Sunday of the month, there should be 
held a tournament, in honour of ' Ma Dame Blanche,' 
and of the other ladies of the country, and that, as 
reward of the victor, Pierre de Bayard would give the 
sleeve of his lady, to which was suspended a ruby of the 
value of 200 ducats, for the best of three courses with 
the lance, and twelve strokes with the sword. At the 
same time Bayard caused his shield to be suspended on 
a tree near the lists, and placed there a clerk, to take 
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down the names of all who should accept the challenge. 
Before the day fixed five-and-twentj gentlemen had 
inscribed their names. 

"When the day arrived, Bayard had caused to be 
erected five pavilions, adorned with pennoncelles of the five 
different colours, chosen by the five * Chevaliers tenants,' 
who, with Bayard, at their head, were to receive the 
assault of the others called ^ assailants.' 

In front of the central pavilion, occupied by Bayard, 
stood two squires, in the garb of savages, supporting a 
large buckler, bearing the Arms of Baywd * az. on a chief 
or. a lion issuaut ^w.,' with a * barre ar.^ for cadency. 
On one comer of the shield was suspended the casque, 
with his crest ' a falcon displayed,' and on either side two 
lances, fixed upright in the ground, supported a long 
escroU of silk, with the motto, ' Plus que jamais.' The 
shields of the other Knights were similarly arranged. 
Next to Bayard, on the right, was the pavilion of the 
valiant captain Montdragon, his shield supported by two 
squires, in the guise of dragons. The Arms on this 
shield were * ar, a chevron yw.' his crest * a hand 
bearing a little club ' ; the motto * Ma volenti toujours 
une.' The second pavilion displayed the shield of Jean 
de Castellano, who bore * quarterly, ar, paly of ffu. and 
az* and for crest a monk's arm holding a Cross or. 
His supporters were two lions. rran9ois de Solis had for 
supporters two greyhounds ; his shield * az, a sun or.' ; 
the motto * Pour elle.' Lastly, the Chevalier de Lys 
bore the Arms granted by Charles VII. to the brothers 
of Jeanne d' Arc, * az, a sword or., the hilt surmounted 
of a crown of gold in chief, on each side two Fleurs de lis 
of the last.' 

Each ' assailant ' having chosen his adversary, which 
he did by touching his shield with the point of t\i^ 
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lance, the barriers opened, the trumpets sounded, and 
five EJiights advanced slowly into the lists, the five 
' Chevaliers tenants ' at the same time mounting their 
horses. Then the assault was made valiantly ; the five 
* assailants ' rolled in the dust, while only one of 
Bayard's cavaliers was unhorsed. Three times the 
assault was renewed by different antagonists, and three 
times the Chevaliers tenants stood firm ; but the honour 
of the day was, by all, awarded to Bayard, who, when 
summoned to receive his recompense, declared, with true 
chivalric modesty and courtesy, that it was the &your 
of the Dame de Fluxas, which had enabled him thus to 
combat, and that it was for her to give the prize to him 
whom she judged most worthy. The lady graciously 
accepted his homage, promised to keep for his saike the 
sleeve which he had so honoured, and presented the 
ruby to the Seigneur de Montdragon, who was by all 
acknowledged to have been second only to Bayard in 
courage and skill. 

It was by no means uncommon for Enights when 
jousting to assume badges, or devices, for the occaaioD, 
which were known only to their friends, or, perhaps, to 
the lady of their choice, and heraldic writers record 
numerous mottos and devices assumed on similar occa- 
sions. The famous distich, — 

* Cloth of firieze be not too bold, 

Though thoa art inatch*d with doth of gold.* 

* Cloth of gold do not despise^ 

Though thou art match'd with doth of frieie.' 

was borne by Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, at a tournament 
held shortly after his marriage vdth Mary, the sister of 
King Henry VIII. Frequently, too, a Knight at his first 
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assay carried a blank shield, as if waiting until bis feats 
of arms bad earned for bim the right to some nobler 
bearing. 

The most solemn and imposing of all these duvaJric 
institutions, were the ordeal or judicial combats, which, 
sanctioned by religion and the laws, seem to have been 
an attempt to make physical strength and courage com- 
pensate for the imperfect administration of justice in those 
rude times. There were many cases, doubtless, in which a 
stout heart, Med with the proud consciousness of battling 
for the right, gave added strength to the strong arm; 
while the false Knight lost courage, power, and skill, when 
he viewed the bold front of his adversary, and remem- 
bered the righteous cause in which his sword was drawn ; 
still it is to be feared that, in such encounters, 'might ' 
too often asserted its long boasted ascendance over 'right.' 
One of the most famous judicial combats recorded in 
English history is that in which Norfolk and Bolingbroke 
were to have engaged on occasion of the memorable 
quarrel which Shakspeare has immortalised in his touch- 
ing play of the ' Life and Death of King Eich^trd the 
Second.' 

The rules established by Thomas, Duke of Q-loucester, 
uncle to Srichard the Second, made it the duty of the earl 
marshal to hold the lists for ordeal combats, requiring 
also ' that the king should find the field to fight, and the 
lists be made and devised by the constable.' They were 
to be sixty paces long, and forty broad ; the ground within 
stable and level, closed with one door to the east, and one 
to the west, both strongly barred with good bars of seven 
feet or more, that a horse might not be able to leap over 
them. 

If the ordeal combat were proclaimed in defence of a 
child, a woman, or any other innocent person, wtou^M^.^ 
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accused, it was easy to find some renowned champion, who, 
for the sake of the oath he had taken on receiving the 
honour of knighthood, was ready and eager to encounter 
the most dreaded adversary in defence of the injured and 
oppressed. Many a thrilling page in our old romances 
and chivalric lays is dedicated to the relation of mar- 
vellous exploits performed by sofae favourite champion 
in defence of the honour or life of his chosen lady. 
Boccaccio has introduced the incident in his tale of 
'Plorio and Biancofiore,' where Florio is described as 
making his first assay in arms in defence of Bianco- 
fiore, unjustly condemned to death for a supposed 
attempt to kill the king; she having placed before 
him, with great pomp and ceremony, as was usual on 
days of high festivity, a dish containing a peacock, into 
which some treacherous menial had infused a subtle 
poison. She is vindicated by the victory of her cham- 
pion. I need scarcely remind my readers of a similar 
trial by single combat in the noble Eomance of Ivanhoe. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ABMOBIAL BEABIiraS ON SEALS, TOMBS, ETC., SUBSE- 
QUENT TO THE GBUSADES. 

* Et OS et lingua volenti 

Dicere non aderant, nee, quo loqueretur, habebat, 

Signa tamen manifesta dedit.' 

OyiD. 

' lA on Toyait peints snr les boncliers et sur les ^tendards, des 
leopards, des lions ; aUleurs des dtoiles, des tonrs, des Croix, des 
arbres de TAsie, et de 1' Occident. Plnsieurs avaient fait representor 
snr leurs Armes, les oiseaux yoyagenrs qu'ils rencontraient snr lenr 
route, et qui, changeant cbaque ann6e de climat, offraient aux Crois6s 
un symbole de leur pelerinage.' 

Both history and tradition concur in fixing the period 
of the Crusades as that in which Heraldry first assumed 
a regular form and systematic development. None of 
the armorial hearings before in use appear to have been 
hereditary ; at that time, however, devices, that had been 
borne upon the field, not only descended from father to 
son, but were transferred to seals, tombs, and sepulchral 
monuments ; and as, in some heraldic Ordinaries, we 
trace reminiscences of the strips of coloured cloth, worn 
to distinguish combatants in jousts and toumays ; so the 
crescent, the escallop shell, and the water-bouget, charges 
first adopted during the Crusades, powerfiilly remind us 
of their eastern origin. 

These devices, as Salverte, a French writer, has well 
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observed, formed ' a most glorious portion of the Heritage 
bequeathed by a father, or brother, who had died fighting 
for the Cross, and were seized with avidity by his suc- 
cessor, on the fields of Palestine ; for, in changing the 
paternal banner, he would have feared that he should not 
be recognised by his own vassals and his rivals in gloiy.' 
They were embroidered upon banlLerolles of silken stuff, 
or enamelled in colours upon shields of metal; and 
similar trophies, frequently suspended above the shrine 
of a patron saint, led to the introduction of armorial 
bearings into the decoration of churches, where they 
were either carved in stone, painted in fresco on the 
walls, or represented in the stained glass of the windows. 

Seals with armorial bearings were first used about this 
time ; pendant seals of gold, or metal, called ' BuHUb^ 
(whence '' bull "), had indeed been commonly employed at 
Constantinople, by the emperors of the east ; but regular 
heraldic insignia were not introduced until near the end 
of the 12th century. One of the earliest of these seals 
is that of Saber de Quincy, afterwards Earl of Win- 
chester, in the time of "King John ; a kite-shaped shield, 
containing his Arms, but without any legend attached ; 
on the reverse is the figure of a Knight on horseback, 
his horse-trappings adorned with armorial bearings. No 
individual, however noble his origin, was permitted to use 
armorial bearings, until he had himself received the 
honour of knighthood, and those who, although by birth 
' gentlemen of cote armure,' had not as yet won their 
spurs, frequently bore only the figure of a mounted 
Knight upon their seals, in token, as it were, of the dis- 
tinction they intended to obtain hereafter. Smaller seals 
bore, as in the present time, cognizances and crests. 

Some French authors describe seals with armorial 
bearings of a very early date. A deed, signed by 
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Eajmond de St. Gilles in tbe 11th century, is said to 
have been sealed with a Cross, * video clech^eet pometee/ 
similar to that still borne by the Counts of Toulouse ; 
and Hugues, duke of Burgundy, in the year 1102, 
issued a charter, on the seal of which he was himself 
represented on horseback; his shield 'band^ de six 
pitees, avec une bordufe ; ' Arms, which are still borne 
by his descendants ; but the authenticity of these seals 
is perhaps doubtful. The seal of Thomas Arundel, 
Archbishop of Cantuar., in the reign of Eichard II. shows 
the martyr S. Thomas k Becket, kneeling before the 
Altar ; the Knight who slays him having a shield charged 
with * three roach naiant,' the Arms of De la Boche : it is 
curious however, that the name, De la Boche, is connected, 
not with the fish, but with a castle belonging to the 
family, standing on an insulated rock, on the verge of S. 
Bride's bay, Pembroke. The seal of De la Eoche is 
also affixed to the * Baron's letter ' to Boniface VIII., 
A.D. 1301. The seal of S. Augustine's, Canterbury, bore 
the representation of the Baptism of Ethelbert. 

On the seals belonging to the corporations of the 
cinque ports are represented ships ; that of the barons 
of Dover is said to be a faithful representation of the 
fishing-vessel of the time of Edward I. The fishing- 
boat, on the seal of Gtdway, has a shield charged with 
the royal Arms affixed to the mast, the fisheries forming 
an important source of revenue. 

The Episcopal seal of John Cameron, lord privy seal to 
King James I. of Scotland, who, in 1426 was made 
Bishop of Glasgow, bore a figure of S. Kentigem, the 
patron saint of tbe city, in a tabernacle ; that of the 
priory of Black Eriars at Yarmouth, founded a.d. 1270, 
was something similar, bearing the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
between SS. Dominic and Nicholas, the patrons of t\\^ 
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convent and town ; below the three tabernacles are two 
herrings naiant. Glastonbury abbey has the figures of S. 
Dunstan, S. Patrick, and S. Benignus, while on that of 
S. Bartholomew, Smithfield, founded 1102, the Church is 
represented in a ship, floating upon the waves. Stafford 
and Newcastle, both bear castles on the corporation 
seals, with water and fish at the base. 

Stowe gives an interesting account of the making of a 
new seal, for the mayoralty of London, in the time of 
Richard II., " in which new seal, besides the images of 
SS. Peter and Paul, which of old were roughly engraven, 
there should be, under the feet of the said images, a 
shield of the Arms of the said city, perfectly engraven, 
with two lions supporting the same, and two tabernacles, 
in which above should stand two Angels, between whom, 
above the said images of SS. Peter and Paul, should 
stand the glorious Virgin. This being done, the old seal 
of the office was delivered to Bichard Odiham, chamber- 
lain, who broke it, and instead thereof the new seal was 
delivered to the said mayor to use in his office of 
mayoralty as occasion may require." The sword in the 
seal being, not, as has sometimes been supposed, the 
dagger of Walworth, but the emblem of S. Paul, the 
patron saint of the city. 

Sepulchral monuments began also at this time to be 
enriched with escutcheons and carved armorial bearings, 
and ere long such marks of distinction were awarded 
only accordiag to certain rules, founded on the claims of 
the deceased warrior to fame or noble birth. Kings, for 
instance, were represented in effigy on their tombs, with 
escutcheons, crowns, supporters, and every heraldic mark 
of honour ; but Knights, or simple gentlemen, were not 
entitled to such decoration, unless they had lost their 
lives in battle. The effigies of those who had died 
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victorious on the field had naked swords laid beside 
them on the right hand, the point turned upwards, and 
on the left, a shield with their Arms. Such as died in 

• 

prison had neither spurs, helmet, nor sword, while those 
who fell on the field, but fighting on the vanquished side, 
were represented in armour, without any surcoat, their 
swords were sheathed, their vizors open, their hands 
joined on the breast, and at their feet a dead lion. If 
the son of any captain or commander of a besieged 
fortress died during the siege, he was represented, what- 
ever might be his age, clad in complete armour, bis head 
resting on a helmet instead of on a pillow ; and when any 
famous warrior, as was frequently the case, had before 
death assumed the monastic habit, hoping by an old age 
of piety to expiate the violences of his youth, the eflBgy 
on his monument was represented with the lower part of 
the figure clad in complete armour, and the upper 
shrouded in the folds of the monastic habit. 

Fine specimens of armorial bearings are also found 
upon monumental brasses, on sculptured slabs of stone, 
and in stained glass windows. One of the earliest of 
these brasses is, I believe, that of Sir John de Boteler, 
A.D. 1285 ; a shield, charged with three covered cups, in 
allusion to the name. These ancient brasses, and slabs, are 
indeed of much use to the heraldic student, and, especially 
when the colours remain untouched, often offer beautiful 
examples of blazonry. The shields of Arms remaining in 
stained glass windows, either of phurches or dwelling 
houses, afi^rd a clue at once to the family of the founder, 
or of benefactors. The Church at Selling, Kent, con- 
tains some fine specimens of shields in painted glass. 
The lower lights of the east window are divided into 
five principal compartments, each containing a shield. 
The first bears the Arms of Clare, the second of Eraxko.^^ 
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the third of England ; the fourth, now broken, is said to 
have contained the Arms of Castile- and Leon, quarterly ; 
the fifth, those of Warren. The combination of these 
several shields seems to prove that the window dates 
from the reign of Edward I. after his second marriage 
with Margaret of France, and that the Arms of Castile 
were inserted only out of respect to his former wifB^ 
Eleanor of Castile. Gilbert de Clare, third Earl of Hert- 
ford and Gloucester, married a daughter of Edward I., 
Joan, sumamed d' Acres, from having been bom at 
that place during the Crusade. As the Earls of Glare 
were also Lords of Tonbridge, it seems probable that the 
window in Selling Church was the gifb of that Earl, and 
that the royal shields were introduced to commemonte 
this alliance, before the custom of quartering the wife's 
Arms had been adopted. On the tombs of the Valences 
Earls of Pembroke, in Westminster Abbey, separate 
coats-of-arms, denoting the honourable alliances of 
the family, may be observed. The earliest instance of 
quartering is found in the Arms of Edward I. and 
Eleanor of Castile in Westminster Abbey; those of 
Margaret of France, on his seal, are conjoined by dimi- 
diation ; that is, the half of one coat impaled with the 
half of another. 

An interesting account of the employment of armorial 
bearings in funerals is given in a description of the 
funeral of Louis de Brez^ the husband of Diana of 
Poictiers, taken from a manuscript of that time. The 
horses of the deceased nobleman, seven in number, were 
led in state at his funeral, covered all over with black 
cloth, with a Cross of white ; upon which horses were 
seven gentlemen dressed in mourning. 

The first carried a standard of taffeta of the colours of 
the deceased nobleman, which are yellow, black, and red; 
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on which was figured a saincte harhe, and a goat with 
e e e, which signifies Breze, and it had an inscription, 
* Tant grate chifevre que mal gist.' 

The second carried a standard similar to the former. 

The third bore another standard of the colours of the 
king, which are yeUow, red, and violet ; on which was 
figured a S. Michael, a salamander, and a sun. And 
this was the standard of the hundred gentlemen in the 
service of the king. 

The fourth carried a square of black velvet ; on which 
was a sword of battle, the Cross and pommel of which 
were gilded. The scabbard and belt were of satin, 
studded with gold Crosses, and the crampet (bouterolle) 
of the scabbard, and buckle of the belt, were of silver. 

The fifth carried, at the end of a baton, a helmet 
gilded and ornamented with feathers of the colours of 
the said deceased, and on the crest was a golden lion 
with two wings, on which were painted the Arms of the 
aforesaid lord. 

The sixth carried a guidon of the colours of the said 
deceased nobleman, on which were painted the Arms of 
the said nobleman. 

Gilie seventh carried the coat-of-arms of the said 
deceased, which was of velvet pers, and on which were 
embroidered the Arms of the said nobleman, in front, as 
well as behind, and on the sleeves. 

Next came four horses ; the fourth was the charger of 
the said deceased, covered like the three others, and led 
bj two children of noble birth, one of whom carried the 
gold spurs of the said deceased, and the other his gaunt- 
lets. The stirrups of the said horses were gilded. 

Afterwards came the bodj of the said deceased con- 
tained in a coffin, which coffin was covered with a pall of 
crimson satin, embroidered, and upon the said. ^«^\s;^ 
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the effigy of the said lord, made as nearly like life as 
possible, which effigy was clothed in a robe of doth of 
silver, bordered with embroidery, shoes of black velYCt, 
embroidered gloves, a iocque of black velvet, upon which 
was the count's chaplet, made of large oriental 'peails, 
and round his neck was the collar of shells, which is 
called the collar of the Order of S. Michael (see ch. viiL 
ante, p. 119). The coffin and the effigy were borne by 
twelve men, four Knights, four prevotz, and four barons. 

Vigils having been said, the gentlemen who carried the 
standards, the guidon, the coat-of-arms, the helmet, and 
the spurs, before taking leave, placed them before the 
e^gy of the count upon the tomb of the king, and came 
to kiss the effigy. Then the groom of the table came and 
kissed him, and laid his knives down beside him. Then 
the barber of the deceased came and arranged the hair of 
the effigy, and laid his comb down by him, and kissed 
him. And, finally, the Maistre-d'h6tel came and put his 
baton down near him, and kissed him. 

And after the body was in the grave, and the Arch- 
bishop had performed the accustomed ceremonies, and 
was gone, the Maistre-d'hotel of the said nobleman broke 
his baton upon the grave, saying, ' My master is dead.' 
Then the standards, the guidon, the coat-of-arms, the 
helmet, and the spurs, were thrown into the grave by the 
gentlemen that carried them, but afterwards were taken 
out and laid upon the Altar, and a tomb was placed over 
the grave, upon which were figured the Arms of the said 
nobleman. 

In the will of Edward the Black Prince very particular 
directions are given, both for the heraldic ceremonial of 
his funeral, and the decorations of his tomb, which is 
still to be seen in Canterbury Cathedral. 

The funeral procession was to pass throogh the West 
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Gate, and along the High Street, to the Cathedral, and 
he further commands that * A quel heure (at whatever 
hour) notre corps soit amen^ parmy (through) la ville 
de Cantorbfiy,* two chargers with trappings of his 
Arms and badges, and two men accoutred in his panoply, 
and wearing his helms, were to precede the corpse. One 
eheval de dule (mourning horse) is often mentioned in 
state funerals, but here there were to be two, one of 
them, bearing the equipment of war, with the quarterly 
bearings of France and England, as seen upon the efi&gy, 
which Edward had before ordered to be placed upoQ his 
tomb, and one 'pur lapaix,' being that used by the Prince 
in the lists. Four sable banners of the same suit, charged 
with ostrich-plumes, accompanied the noble pageant, and 
behind the war-horse followed a man, armed, bearing a 
pennon, likewise charged with ostrich-plumes. This was 
probably the smaller flag, or streamer, once attached to 
the warrior's lance. For the tomb he commands that 
' Entour de la ditte tombe soient dusze escuchons chacun 
de la largesse d'unpi^ (foot) dont les syx SQront de nos 
Armes entiers, et les autres syx des plumes d'ostruce.' 
. • . . TJpon the tomb was to be placed * Un ymage 
d'ovreigne (ouvreigne, old French for workmanship) 
levez delatoun (laton, old French for laiton ; cuivre jaune, 
yellow copper) tout armez ^Qfier de guerre .... notre 
heaume'du leopard mys dessouz la teste de Tymage.' 

In the Cathedral at Bouen is the splendid tomb of 
Q-eorges d'Amboise ; and one of the epitaphs contains a 
curious heraldic allusion to the influence exerted by 
d'Amboise, both on the King of France and on Pope 
Julius II. The inscription is in Latin, but may be tran- 
slated thus : * the Golden Lilies, the Oak himself (a play 
upon the family name of Julius — ^Bovere) submitted to 
him/ and again, in recounting his worthy acts, it is said : 
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' Le roi des Ijs a mis sous ses pieds TAigle et la 
Oouleuvre, il a fait tourner le dos au Lion de V^nise,' 
alluding to the imperial Eagle, the Yiper of Milan, and 
the Lion of S. Mark. 

To return to armorial bearings as connected with the 
Crusades, allusions to which maj be traced in the Arms 
of nearly all our most ancient families. All such nobles as 
had most bravely distinguished themselves in the cause of 
Christianity, and all cities that had gained a noble name 
by their enthusiastic devotion, and valorous exertions in 
defence of the faith, received from the chiefs of the ex- 
pedition either armorial bearings, which became from 
thenceforward an eternal witness to their courage and 
faith, or some symbolical modification of those they had 
previously adopted. For instance, the gallant soldier 
who first planted his foot upon the ramparts of Jerusalem 
(crete) won for himself the name of Creton, and in his 
Arms the addition of a Cross gules, traced in his own 
blood upon the shield which he had borne in the assault. 
The cities of Cologne and Haarlem, the states of Hol- 
land and Eriesland, had sent forth many bands of pilgrim 
warriors to the Holy War, and Frederick LE. in guerdon 
of their glorious labours, granted to the city of Haarlem 
the right of bearing on their standard a sword argent 
in addition to the four stars already emblazoned thereon. 

To the Crusades we refer the origin of many heraldic 
terms. Azure, Gules, from the Persian * Gul ' Crimson, 
and Ermine and Vair, the furs commonly used in blazonry, 
were probably first introduced by the Crusaders. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



HISTOBICAL AEMS AND AUGMENTATIONS. 
' Qosarlte nunc habeat quam nostra superbia causam.' — Ovid. 

'* Hitherto of Arms in the general signification ; now somewhat of 
them in the restrict signification, as we define, or rather describe them : 
viz., that Arms are ensigns of honour borne in banners, shields, coats, 
for notice and distinction of fEunilies, one from the other, and descend- 
able as hereditary to posterity." — Caudeh's Remains, 

Abmobial bearings have been divided into several 
different classes, arranged according to their origin and 
signification. Some authors make nine, others eleven 
classes. 

1. Arms of Dominion — those annexed to certain terri- 
tories, and borne by sovereigns in token of their authority 
and power — belonging, not to the reigning family, but 
to the regal office. Such for example are the Arms of 
Ghreat Britain, the Eagle of Austria, the Castle and Lion 
(for Castile and Leon) of Spain. 

2. Those quartered by sovereigns who merely claim a 
right to certain dominions, which they will probably 
never either enforce or obtain, are called Arms of Pre- 
tension. As instances of these may be mentioned, the 
Lilies of France, so long quartered on the English shield, 
and the Arms of Jerusalem, still borne by the King of 
Sardinia, in token of his descent &om Guy de Lusignan, 
and consequent claim to the sovereignty oi t\i^ 12L0^^ 
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City. Those wlio ascend a throne by election cany their 
own Arms on an escutcheon phiced over the centre of the 
Arms of the dominion to which they are elected, as the 
Emperors of Germany, and Kings of Poland, in former 
times. But a conqueror places his Arms, instead of thoie 
of the conquered kingdom. So the Norman Lions 
became our Arms, and so Swabia gave Arms to Sicily; 
and Charles of Anjou, conquering that Island and 
Naples, set up his own Arms, ' Az. seme of Flours de 
lis or, a label of five points yi».' 

3. Arms of Succession, or Feudal Arms, belonging to 
the possessors of certain lordships, or estates. The Arms 
of the Isle of Man were long quartered by the Earls of 
Derby, who claimed the feudal sovereignty of that 
Island; and the Earls of Bichmond bore generally a 
canton Ermine, that fur being the Arms of the Duke of 
Bretagne, to whom their Duchy had formerly belonged. 
The terms. Arms of 4. Family, 5. Alliance, 6. Adoption, 
7. Office, and 8. Community, require no explanation. 9. 
Arms of Assumption are such as may lawfully be 
assumed, without grant or descent, ' as if a gentleman, 
being no gentleman of blood or coat-armour, or else, 
being a gentleman of blood and coat-armour, shall capti- 
vate or take prisoner in lawful war any nobleman, 
gentleman, or prince, he may,' says Sir John Feme, 
' bear the shield of that prisoner, and enjoy it to him and 
to his heirs for ever.' 

It was usual, however, either to add the Arms of the 
prisoner, on a canton, or inescutcheon, or to make lome 
slight alteration in their blazonry ; for ' no Ghriatian,' 
says Camden, 'may beare entirely the Armes of a 
Christian whom he taketh in warre.' The Arms of Sir 
Clement Clerke, baronet, 1661, present an example of 
Arms thus assumed. His ancestor. Sir John Clerke, 
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having taken priBoner the Duke de Loogueville, at the 
battle of the Spurs', near Terouaqe, added to his Arms ' a 
Binister canton axure, charged with a demi-ram mount- 
ing, ardent, armed (that is, with 
the horns), or, hetween two Fleurs 
de lia of the last, and debruised 
with a dexter baton silver.' The 
canton is annexed. 

The Felham Buckle is another 
instiince of Arms of assumption 
or augmentation. Indeed, no 
portion of the history of Heraldry 
is more interesting, more rich in 
mementos of courage and heroism, than that relating to 
Arms of augmentation ; a few instances have been given in 
a preceding chapter, but many more remain to be noticed. 
The family of Felham, of which the Earl of Chichester 
is now the head, bear as a quar- 
tering, ' Qvle* two demi-belts, 
paleways ; the buckles in chief 
argent.' This augmentation was 
asemned in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, in perpe- 
tuation of the badge or crest 
borne by that family, ever since 
the battle of Poictiers, at which 
time, aa is related by Froiasart, 
' King John having been forced 
&om the custody of Sir Denia 
Morbecque, a Enight of Artois, to whom he had sur- 
rendered himBelf, was recaptured by several other 
Knights, amongst whom Sir Boger de la Warr, and Sir 
John de Felham were the most conspicuous, and, in 
remembrance cS so signal an action, and of the k.ua%'% 
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surrendering to them his sword, Sir Boger de la Wair 
was permitted thenceforth to use the ^ crampet, or du^e 
of a sword,' as a mark of honour : and John de Pelhaiii 
took the buckle of a belt, sometimes singly, sometimeB 

with two, placed on either side of 
a cage, in allusion to the French 
king's long captivity in 'WnglaTiil- 
A crampet or, the inside per pale, 
azure and yvfef, charged with the 
letter IL of the first, is still the 
badge of Earl Delawarr. 

Another interesting augmenta- 
tion is that of Sir Bichard Waller, 
who distiuguished himself greatly at the battle of Azin- 
court, at which time he took prisoner Charles Duke of 
Orleans, the father of Louis XII. afterwards, king of 
France, and bringing him to England kept him ait his 
house at Groombridge in a sort of honourable restraint^ 
during the long period of four-and-twenty years. 

So long a residence under one roof, however un&iendly 
in its commencement, appears in the end to have produced 
a real friendship; and the Duke of Orleans, not only 
rebuilt the family house at Groombridge, at hia own 
expense, but also became a benefactor to the Chuzch of 
Speldhurst, where his Arms may still be seen, carved in 
the stouework above the porch. In remembrance of this 
long and honourable friendship. Sir Bichard Waller 
whose Arms bad previously been, ' Sable, on a bend voided 
ardent three walnut-leaves or,' and the crest^ ^ A walnut- 
tree fructed proper,* in allusion to his name, now 
appended to one of the lower boughs of the tree a 
shield with the Arms of France, * Jxure three neon 
de lis, or, differenced with a label of three points argenL* 
Sir Henry Giildeforde, Knight, had rendered important 
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assistance to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, in the 
reduction of G-ranada, and received from them the honour 
of knighthood, with permission to add to his ancestral 
Arms, a ' canton argent^ charged with a pomegranate, the 
shell open, grained gules^ stalked and leaved proper ; * 
and, at the same time, John Callard, and William Browne, 
followers of Q-uldeforde, received other augmentations 
as marks of honour. The former, a coat-of-arms entire, 
* gyronny (in triangular sections) or and sable, on each 
division a Moor's head, couped, eable,^ the latter, an 
augmentation, 'on a chief argent, an eagle displayed 
table ; ' the Arms of Sicily, which at that time was an 
adjunct to the Spanish crown. 

The Arms of the ducal house of Norfolk are, * between 
six crosslets fitchy (parted at the points) a bend argent,* 
and on it an inescutcheon, bearing part of the Arms of 
Scotland, namely, ' a demi-lion rampant within a double 
tressure, flory and counterflory ; an arrow pierced through 
the lion's mouth, all gules,* This charge was granted 
him for good service done on the field of Elodden against 
the Scots, when the chivalric and unhappy James I Y. fell 
pierced with many arrows. 

Lord Arundel of Wardour received the honour of an 
augmentation of Arms &om the Emperor Eodolph II. by 
whom he was permitted to bear his shield upon the breast 
of a double-headed eagle, the stanidard of the German 
empire, in acknowledgment of the assistance he had 
rendered the Austrians, in their wars with the Turks. 
Two other English families, those of Bowles and Smith, 
also had augmentations granted at the same time, and 
for similar services: Bowles — ^azv/re, a, crescent argent, 
in chief the sun, or ; ' Smith — * vert, a chevron gules, 
between three Turks' heads couped, in profile, jproper, their 
turbai^s, or.' To give one more instance &om the later 
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histoiy of our own countiy, Colonel Careless, or Carlos, 
and the Fenderells, were rewarded for the fearless loyalty 
with which they aided the escape of Charles II. by similar 
charges, although different in tinctore. The former being, 
'or, on a mount an oak-tree proper; over all a feeae 
gules charged with three regal crowns proper ; ' the latter, 
' argent^ with a fess 8(Me : ' and in the present century, 
Colonel Gurwood, the hero of Ciudad Bodrigo, obtained, 
as an augmentation, the shield of that town, with the 
sword of the Governor in pretence. The Arms of the city 
of Colchester are, *A Cross enragled, between four crowns' 
in token of the Discovery of the true Cross, attributed 
to Helena, the mother of Constantino, who is said to 
have been the daughter of Coel, Duke of Kaercolm, near 
Colchester. 

The last class of armorial bearings are those called, 
AUusive, or Canting Arms, in French ' Armes parlantes,' 
which are derived, the latter, from the name of the fiimily, 
the former, &om some remarkable circumstance connected 
with its history. As instances of the latter we may 
mention those of the Bouchiers, Earls of Essex, who bore 
^argent, a Cross engrailed gulet, between four water- 
bougets sable ;^ the water-bougets being a play upon the 
name. The Abbot of Bamsey is said to have had a liffM, 
in the Sea; Sir John Eagleshead, an Eaglets head; the 
family of Highmore, had, argent, a cross-bow eredi 
between four Moor cocks sMe. Hume, of Nine Wella, 
bore ' vert, a lion rampant argent, within a bordure 0f , 
charged with nine wells or springs, barry-wavy, aem 
and argent,^ These springs, as descriptive of an estate 
belonging to that branch of the family, which took its 
name from a cluster of nine springs, rising in front of the 
mansion, were assigned to the Humes of that place, to 
distinguish them from the head of their house. The 
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family of Luna, in Spain, bear a crescent ; the Gruel, a 
Prench family, bear ^ gules a troit grues d' argent;^ the 
Santeuil, a head of Argus a cent yeux ; . the Maille chat a 
cat (chat) armed with a Mallet (maillet) ; Fouquet is said 
to have borne a squirrel climbing up a tree, in allusion to 
his name, which in old French signifies Squirrel, with the 
motto *Oii ne monterai-je pas.' * An Irish family named 
Creagh, bear, on a branch of some wild shrub, the head of 
a horse, their name, in old Irish, signifying wild-horse ; the 
Arundels, six swallows (hirondelles), the Barry s of Ire- 
land, Barry of six, argent and gules, Evans of Wales, a 
holy Lamb, in allusion to S. John the Baptist ; Evan being 
the Welsh for John. Trumpington, * azure^ two trumpets 
pile-ways, between eight Cross crosslets, or.' Harthill, 
* argent^ on a mount in base vert^ a hart lodged gules,^ 
Tranchemer bears ^ gu. coup^ en onde sur une mer 
d'ar. ondoy^e, ombree d^azur, a un couteau d'or, mi 
fich^ dans la mer, la manche sur le gu,^ The Lords of 
Chantilly, the elder branch of the family of BouteiUer, 
took for their Arms a Cross, charged with five cups of 
gold ; in token of their holding the oflBce of Cupbearer to 
the king. De Cr&jui, bears a wild cherry-tree, called in 
French blazonry, Cr^quier. Taillefer, a right hand with 
a sword, cutting a bar of iron. The De Porcelets, have a 
sow, the Des Pastoureaux, a shepherd. Many English 
families of the name of Franklin, the diminutive of France, 
bear Dolphins, in imitation of the Dauphin; as those 
named France do Fleurs de lis. The Frances of Bostock, 
on the river Dane in Cheshire, bear, * ar., a clump of 
trees proper, in the centre of the branches a Fleur de lis 
or, on a chief, wavy, az,, three Fleurs de lis of the third,' 
alluding both to the family name, and to that of the estate. 

* Neither Lacombe nor Baynouard gives any snch word as fovqv^ 
for ieureuil. ^ 
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A family called Swallow bear the mast of a Rliip with its 
rigging, issuant from a whale's mouth ; and Sir Fisher 
Tench bore quarterly, the Arms of Fisher and Tench, the 
former ' a fess counter embattled between three dolphins 
embowed, or;' the crest, ' a hand grasping a tench.' 

The class of ' Armes parlantes,' is perhaps the most 
numerous of all, especially amongst early coats, and they 
were highly valued untQ about the time of James I., when 
being ofben misunderstood, or misa|^plied, they grew into 
disrepute, and thus received the name of canting, or 
punning Arms. 

The following names and Arms are copied from ancient 
heraldic documents. Nine occur in the earliest roll of 
Arms extant, that of Henry HI. 

Eeinold de Moun, who bore a fnanche. Nicholas de 
Mocles, trois molets, Q-eoffrey de Lucy, trois lueiei, 
Hugh de Ferrers, vairre, Bobert Quency, a quintefeuU, 
Thomas Corbett, deux corbeaux, Adam de Swynebume, 
trois testes de 8englier (wild boar). 

In Edward the Second's time, these ^ims are still 
more abundant. 

Eschales, we find bearing esehalops. Heringand, 
harengt (herrings). Videlou, trois testes AbIou (loup). 
Cheynedort,un(;Ji6yn0d'or. Fasseleu, un Ziipard jionaiint^ 
Ferre, un^r de moulin. Cokfield, trois eoqs, Morieuz, 
trois foiles (feuilles) de rmmres (mulberry, mftre). 
Mounpynzon, unpinsan. 

Julyana Bemers mentions also the roaches of Peter de 
Eoche, bishop of Winchester, and a ' Cross corded,* bone 
by a roper, who afterwards became a * nobull man.' 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



HERALDIC CHARGE S AND TINCTUEES. 

* Clara colore suo.' Ovid. 

' De la sont yenus les escus 
Les Armes qu*ore on yoit peintes. 
Armes, qui jadis farent teintes 
Dans le sang des premiers yaincns ; 
De 1& les crys, les devises, 
Le metail, avec les coulenrs, 
Dont, cnrienx en mille guises, 
lis ont blasonn^ leurs valeurs.* 

Saikt Marthe. 

Thb last chapter having been devoted to a description 
of the different sorts of armorial bearings, we have now 
to consider the various charges, or ensigns, most com- 
monly in use, with the rules for correctly emblazoning 
or describing a coat-of-arms. The term coat-of-arms, as 
applied to an escutcheon, is derived, as has already been 
observed, from the custom of wearing the Arms embroi- 
dered on the surcoat, whence they were afterwards trans- 
ferred to the shield, or escutcheon; the surface of the shield 
is known in heraldic language as the 'field,' and its colour 
must, according to the rules of blazonry, be named first. 

The form of the shield appears to have been varied in 
every possible manner, according to the fancy of the 
bearer, with only one restriction, namely, that the shields 
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of IJ^niglits baimerets(l) were inyariablj square, and those 
of ladies lozenge-sbaped. (2) Anciently, indeed, all ladies 
of rank bore sbields upon their seals ; a privilege now 







conceded only to the sovereign. The shield borne by 
ecclesiastics is usually a circular or oval panel, the martiil 
form of .the shield being considered ill-suited to their 
peaceM character. The most usual form for the shield is 
that technically termed the heater (3), from its resembling 
the heater of a flat iron, and is met with in 
almost every coat-of-arms. No less than 
twenty-one different forms of shields, borne 
at various periods, are given in Pariier's 
G-lossary of Heraldry, some of them, partica- 
larly those of the seventeenth century^ being 
remarkably ugly, cut and scolloped in the 
most tasteless manner. Sylvanus Morgan, in 
his curious old work on Heraldry, supposes the 
heater form, and that of the lozenge, to have be^a derived, 
the one &om the spindle used by Eve, the other ibom 
the spade of Adam, whom he, like the Gravedigger in 
Hamlet (Act v., scene 1), further cites as the first beazer 
of cote-armure, being somewhat less carried away by 
enthusiasm than the famous Julyana Bemers,wlio traces 
the first origin of nobility and armorial bearings to the 
'iv orderis of Aungelis in cotearmuris of knowlege^ 
encrowned ful hye with precious stones.' 
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The shield, whatever its shape, generally bore a device, 
although some families of noble birth did for many 
centuries after the introduction of armorial bearings con- 
tinue to bear a blank shield. Dallaway mentions an 
instance of this as late as 140S, when a witness in a cer- 
tain cause deposed that his family had never borne Arms, 
simply because none of them had eve^ been engaged in 
war. To lose a shield was considered, as in all ages, most 
disgraceful, and the Kiiight wbo did so was not admitted 
to sit at table with his equals until he had purged himself 
from that disgrace by fresb achievements. "We trace the 
same feeling, both in the history of the Bible and in that 
of classic heroes. David, mourning the fate of Saul and 
Jonathan, curses with deep pathos the mountains of 
G-ilboa, because there * the shield of the mighty was vilely 
cast away, the shield of Saul, as if he had not been 
anointejd with oil.'- The Spartan mother, sending her 
son to battle, bade him return with his shield or upon it ; 
and Epaminondas, wounded to death, asked only to be 
assured of the safety of his shield, ere he would suffer 
his hurts to be examined, counting it better to die than 
to live dishonoured by its loss. In mediaeval times the 
reversal of the shield was the greatest degradation that 
could be inflicted. 

The field of the shield,or escutcheon, 
ifl divided, according to the rules of 
Heraldry, into nine points, the techni- 
cal names of which are as follow : the 
upper part of the shield, called the 
Chief, is divided into Dexter (1), Si- 
nister (3), and Middle Chief (2), the 
Dexterbeing the right side of the shield 
itself, and the Sinister the left. Immediately below the 
Chief lie the Honour-point (4), the Fess-point (5) , and t\vft 
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Nombril-point (6). The lower part, or base of the shield, 
is divided, like the Chief, into Dexter (7), Sinister (9), and 
Precise Middle-base (8). The Chief is supposed to answer 
to the head in the human figure ; the Honour-point repre- 
sents the neck, round which collars, and similar insignia 
of honour are usually worn, and the Fess-point the heart. 
It should be remembered in blazoning a shield, that the 
very same figure, in the very same tinctures, borne on 
different points of the escutcheon, renders those bearings 
so many different Arms. 

The field of the escutcheon must be either of metal, 
colours, (tinctures,) or fur. The metals of Heraldry are 
two, called, according to the system of blazonry now 
generally in use. Or, and Ardent ; but some . old writen 
vary their terms according to the rank of him whose 
Arms they describe, the shield of a monarch being 
blazoned by planets, and that of a nobleman by gems, 
while simply naming the metals and tinctures is con- 
sidered sufficient for a gentleman. 

Or, on a king's escutcheon, thus became Sol, on an 
earl's Topaz; Ardent, Luna and Pearl; Azvre, Jupiter 
and Sapphire, and so on. It seems hardly worth while 
to notice the various ' phantasticall termes ' mentioned 
by Sir John Eeme ; as, for instance, the names of the 
days of the week. * He beareth Sunday (for Or, I pre- 
sume ;) a lion rampant Tuesday ; ' the names of flowers, 
of virtues, and even of temperament and dispoBition ; 
as, ' he beareth Melancholy, three apes' heads Elegma* 
tique.' What metal or tincture these terms may have 
been intended to express, it is difficult to conjecture. 
Perhaps the former is sable, the latter crimson. 

These, and similar perplexing technicalities, have long 
since been discontinued, and the only terms now used in 
blazonry for metals, are Or and Ardent. The tinctures 
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are aeren; Otdet, Azure, Vert, (Fr. smople) Parpure, 
SabU, Temte, and Sanguine. Quiet is geoerally derived 
. from gill, ia the Arabic 'a red rose,' and ia sometimes also 
called vermeil and rougecte. In the Koll of Kftrlaverok, 
a certain Hurmeniona de !a Brette is mentioned, who 'La 
bani^ cut toute rougecte,' 

A shield gule» was often adopted in remembrance of 
some bloody fight, as seems proved by the barbarous 
term ' blodiua,' occasionaUy used to designate that colour; 
and we also read of armorial bearings, gules, traced upOQ 
the shield, with a finger dipped in the blood of its 
gallant bearer. Oulee is represented in engraving by 
lines drawn perpendicularly from the top to the bottom 




of the shidd ; O, by small dots or points ; and Jrgent, 
by a plain shidd. 

Azure, or light blue, is shown by r =^ 

an indefinite number of horizontal 

lines ; its name ia derived irom the 

Arabic lazur, or lazuli, a copper ore, 

anciently in much request for minia- 

ture-paiatings andiUuminationB,and y^ 

known by the name of ' beyond seas y^ 

azure,' irom the circumstance of its 

being procured only in Persia, Bucharest, and China. 

The term vert was formerly applied to everything 
' that grows, or bears a green lai^ within the foroatAWt 
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may cover or hide a deer,' ' to vert,' being aynonjmoiu 
with, to euter the forest ; and in An old song, ' Menie 
sing Cuccou,' we find, amongst oH:ber characteziBtioa of 
Bpring — 

' Bwe bUteth after lomb, 
Lhoutetii afWr cslf en, 
BoUao Btertetfa, 
Bncke verteth, 

Kertie mug CoMon.' 

This colour, represented by diagonal lines drawn from 
left to right, was also named sinople ; Jnlyaua Bemen 
calls it synobjll, and the term sinople, is still preserved 
by French blazonera. 




Salle ia represented by horizontal and perpendicular 
lines, crossing each other at right-angles. Pttrptm (pur- 
ple), Tenne (orange), and Mumy (sanguine), are ■om»- 
times regarded as eiainant, or disgraceful colours, aad are 
not, therefore, common in English armoniy. 

To each of these tinctures a peculiar meaning was 
formerly attached, and aome writers have even given a 
apectal signification to every different combination of 
colours. Thus argent with azure, signified courteons 
and discreet j with gules an avenger of the innocent, and 
so on ; but this is perhaps carrying symbolism too &r. 
The simple colours may well be supposed to luive had 
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each its own peculiar BignificaDcy, and, in times whea 
Heraldry was more generally iinderatood than at preeent, 
were probably adopted with a due regard to their 
meaning. Glold, for instance, being the most precious 
of all metala, was held to denote wisdom, riches, and 
elevation of mind ; argent, purity and charity ; ffulea, 
martial prowesB and boldoeas ; azure, virtue and plenty ; 
vert, hope and joy ; iiAle, wisdom, constancy, and also 
affliction. 

The furs used in Heraldry are ermine, ermines, ermi- 
nois, erminites, pean, vair, and potent-counter-potent, all 
indicative of dignity. Ermine is considered the most 
honourable, and represented in en- 
graving by a field white, with black 
spots, resembling those in the fur 
itsel£ Srminois, by a field or, vrith 
black spots ; and erminites, a fiir of 
recent origin and little to be admired, 
cloeely reaembles ermines, except 
that it has (»ie red hair in addition 
on each side of every spot. Ermine, 
in blazon, is symbolic of purity, for, says an old author, 
' Ermine is the akin of a little ' bestelette blanche de Ja 
forme d'une musteUe,' so remarkable for nicety and clean- 
liness, that it will rather fall into the hands of its 
pursuers, than escape by passing through any foul or 
infested place whereby its fiiir skin might be defiled,' 

The armorial bearings of the Dukes of Bretagne are 
pore ermine, and the same charge has been adopted by 
many noble Breton families. Yarious legends have been 
given to account for the adoption of ermine in this 
escutcheon. One relates to Brutus, the son of Silvius, 
an ancient British Prince, who, having accidentally slain 
his father, ' left that unhappie ground, and tiBiie\^a^ m 
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Bretagne, in France, fell asleep, and, when he awaked, 
found this little beast upon his shield, and from thence- 
forth bore a shield ermine.' Another dedarea that, on 
the first landing of Conan Meriadec in Brittany, an 
ermine took refuge from its pursuers under his shield, 
whereupon he would not suffer it to be molested, but 
assumed it for his Arms, with the motto, * Malo mori quam 
fa^ari.' In a certain medal, a forgery of the fifteenth 
conturv, the ermine is represented taking refuge under 
the shield. Anthonv TVidville Lord Bivers was de- 
soondod from the Comtes de Dreux, who were also 
dosivndod from the ancient Dukes of Brittany, and his 
Arms were * Chfcqu^ a canton ermine within a border 

The following legend, preserved by an old French 
chronicler, also professes to account for its adoption, and 
^i]l servo to illustrate several chivalric customs of the 
middle ages : — 



l.VOKNr OF KING ABTHrS AXD THE EBKINE IB THX ABH8 

OF BBETAGXS. 

Now« at a certain time, there reigned in Britain a Taliant 
priuiV, named Arthur, who had already achieved great 
adventures, and performed many marvellous deeds of 
l^rowess. Many were the giants whom he had cloven 
in sunder ; many the disconsolate damsels whom he had 
delivered; many the enchantments which he had destroyed; 
l^esides, what is a thousand times more excellent, found- 
ing an infinite number of churches, and enriching with 
magnifii^eut gifts the very smallest chapels and oratories 
in his kingdom. At len'gth, however, Britain no longer 
offered a field for his exertions, nor for those of his 
08, the Knights of the Bound Table ; and in defienilt 
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of such occasions of prowess, these noble Knights and 
their valiant prince found themselves compelled to seek 
amusement in tilt and tourney, in carousals and sumptu- 
ous banquets, with other amusements befitting their 
illustrious birth and station. The court of Britain was, 
therefore, always holding festival, and the splendid and 
magnificent hospitality with which Arthur welcomed all 
preux chevaliers, visiting his court for the purpose of 
gaining further insight into the duties of chivalry, 
attracted thither the very flower of knighthood from 
every kingdom of Europe, and even from the east. 

Amongst the cavaliers most remarked in the jousts by 
reason of their valour, and at the banquet by their gay 
discourse, brilliant repartee, and graceful jesting, Messire 
Yves de Kerskao stood pre-eminent. When he touched 
the lute, and sang a canzone or sirvente, the whole assem- 
bled court hung breathless on his lips, and listened even 
after he had ceased to sing ; no less skilled in science and 
learning, he knew how to handle the reed, and traced 
with practised hand upon the parchment letters and 
characters, embellished with birds, fruits, ani flowers, 
which he illuminated and blazoned with surpassing taste 
and art. But in the noble science of Heraldry he was 
indeed a master. No king-of-Arms, nor herald, understood 
better than he the value of the armorial bearings blazoned 
upon a warrior's shield. He could tell at a glance to 
what nation he belonged, could trace the origin of 
his race, and name the exploits by which his ancestors 
had distinguished themselves. Alas! that qualities so 
fair should have graced one who, prompted by cupidity, 
had renounced his allegiance to his lawful sovereign, and, 
tempted by the suggestions of Hhe demon of avarice, had 
yielded, even like Eve, to the voice of the wicked one ! 

It had happened a short time previously, that B^xcl^ 
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Mahault, aunt of the aforesaid Yvea, and Lady of Argen- 
tiere, Muzelle, and other rich lands in France, died, leav- 
ing a great inheritance in gold, silver, jewels, and precioas 
stones, besides fair castles, goodly cities,, with many serfii 
and labourers. Dame Mahault left also a daughter, to 
whom she bequeathed the aforesaid noble heritage, but 
Messire Yves de Kerskao claimed it for himself, declaring 
that by certain writings, executed by an ancestor of Dame 
Mahault, women were excluded from the succesaioii, 
which consequently devolved on him as tlie nearest male 
heir. Lawsuits followed thereupon, and processes were 
made in the ancient city of Lutetia ; but, inasmuch as 
Yves failed to produce the writings of which he spoke, 
nothing was done; and Yves, ashamed and repulsed, 
began to blaspheme, and complained loudly of Flolo, who 
governed Gaul in the reign of Leo I., and on whose 
assistance he had relied to further his wicked schemes. 
Yves, therefore, retired to Britain, where he tried to stir 
up a war between Arthur and Flolo, and this was the 
more easy, since Arthur desired nothing better than to 
perform deeds of chivalry, and so much the i&ore in this 
case, because Flolo, a very miscreant and pagan, a cursed 
and sacrilegious worshipper of idols, persecuted the pious 
followers of Christ, and everywhere destroyed the shrines 
of the Blessed Virgin. Yet the prayers of Yseult long 
detained Arthur in that famous castle of Windsor, which 
he had himself founded and built, and where also he had 
instituted the famous Order of the Knights of the Sound 
Table. 

It happened, therefore, one day, when summer was 
declining, that Arthur sat in his palace at Windsor, 
surrounded by barons, knights, pages, ladies, maidens, 
and youths. Yves de Kerskao was gone to the chase, 
because it made his heart sad to remember the fair 
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country of France, whence he had so long been banished. 
He bore on his wrist a little falcon of his own rearing, 
and so fast and far flew the bird, that beside the river it 
seized a heron. Then Yves, returning to the castle, 
commanded the heron to be roasted, placed it between 
two dishes of silver, and so entered the banqueting-haU, 
followed by two masters of the viol, a lute player, and 
two fair maidens of noble birth. They sang, accompanying 
the song with the tones of the lute and viol ; and then 
Yves, with a loud voice exclaimed, * Eoom, room for the 
valiant; room for those who bring food for the brave. 
The heron is of all birds the most cowardly, and fears 
even his own shadow. I shall give of this dish to the 
most cowardly amongst you, and that, in my opinion, is 
Arthur, heir of the noble land of Gaul, whence he has 
been driven by the Eomans. He, the king of the brave, 
dares not fight against the CsBsars, and through this 
baseness he will die, deprived of the fair kingdom which 
might have been his own !' 

Arthur grew crimson with rage and shame : his heart 
swelled, anfl he vowed that, ere six months had passed 
away, he would bid defiance to the impious Elolo. And 
Arthur kept his word. "When spring returned, and 
violets ^ed the air with their sweet odours, when birds 
warbled amidst the leaves, flitting from branch to branch, 
when the meadows i^ere gemmed with silver daisies, and 
the plains with blue corn-flowers, and crimson poppies, 
when hedges had resumed their robe of green, and 
harvests their mantle of gold, then Arthur landed on the 
coast of Ghiul, and marched through pastures rich and 
fruitful, beheld houses filled with riches, and wealthy 
countrymen possessing horses, cows, sheep, and oxen, 
carts, and ploughs, with the fairest pastures in the world, 
but of enemies he saw no trace. The valiant km.^ 
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Arthur liad sent before him five hundred men-at-arms, 
and two hundred archers, commanded by Tristan de 
Leonais, but they saw only country people fleeing in 
every direction, and Arthur became greatly displeased, 
and said, *I came not hither ito fight with labourers and 
country-folks, but with valiant Knights, armed with sharp 
lances and heavy swords.* Suddenly, a trumpet-blast 
was heard at the entrance of the camp, and Arthur was 
told that a herald, sent from Elolo, demanded an audience 
on the part of his master, who desired to fix a place and 
hour for the battle. 

Great joy gave these tidings to the king of the brave, 
and he commanded forthwith, that the herald should be 
introduced into his tent, where all the paladins of the 
Bound Table were assembled. To them entered the 
herald, and in the name of Flolo defied the boldest 
champion in the British army, saying, that it was 
needless to shed so much blood in this quarrel, and that 
his lord proposed for one of the Knights of the Bound 
Table to meet him in single combat, and that the country 
should be the prize of the conqueror; and wtien he had 
finished speaking, the herald flung the iron gauntlet of 
riolo into the midst of the hall, crying out three times, 
* Who will raise itp Brave Knights fear not death — 
honour and guerdon to the brave !* 

Immediately Perceval, Ivan le tJallois, Tristan de 
Leonais, Amadis, and Boger de Comouailles, sprang 
forward, eager to obtain the glory of the combat. But 
Arthur stopped them aU, and turning to the herald, he 
said, * G-o,.tell thy master that Arthur defies him to a 
deadly combat, without quarter or mercy, and victory 
crown the right!' — * Amen I' said all present, and all 
made the sign of the Cross, while the pagan herald folded 
his arms, and looked at them with a scornful smile* > 
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The spot chosen for the combat was in the Isle de 
Notre-Dame, at Paris, and there, in the presence of both 
armies, the two champions entered the arena. Arthur 
had devoutly attended mass, and offered up his prayers 
for protection ; while Flolo, despising all holy things, had 
sought courage from Bacchus, and demanded protection 
of Dame Ivrognerie. 

So fierce was the onset of the two cavaliers, that both 
horses rolled in the dust, and each champion shivered his 
lance against the buckler of his adversary. Rising 
quickly, they attacked each other sword in hand. Never 
fell hammer on the blacksmith's anvil with greater force 
and precision than the blows struck by their good swords 
on casque and cuirass. The heavy weapon of the giant 
descended like a rock upon the head of Arthur, who felt 
his knees bend under him. Already his brave paladins, 
groaning in their hearts^ believed their prince to be lost, 
80 great was the advantage gained by the giant, who, 
raising his heavy sword, prepared to slay him, as he bent 
exhausted towards the earth. Then suddenly between 
the two coampions there appeared a radiant figure, 
wrapped in a mantle of ermine, which she flung over the 
shield of Arthur, so dazzling the eyes of Flolo, that he 
lost the power of sight ; and Arthur, grievously wounded 
though he was, seized that moment to aim a blow at him, 
and used his good sword Caliburn with such effect, that it 
struck through the giant's head, and laid him dead upon 
the field. Arthur, being afterwards informed by the by- 
stauders.of the miraculous apparition to which he owed 
his triumph,, built a church in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary upon the spot where now stands the famous 
Cathedral of Notre Dame; and in conjunction with 
Hoel, his nephew, surnamed the Q-reat, decided on 
assuming the ermine as his armorial bearing, and \t \i*d& 
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erer since beea so borne hj the Dokm of ] 

which province was onited to Hie Froich crOTnt in tba 

r^gn of Fnneois I.* (^) to the gieat joj of alL' 



r«r, or yhry, & partr-caloared for, geoezallf my nt 
and ontre, ia 3ometimea a&id to be the akiii of a little 
animal, s kind of pcdecat, the i^j of which is white, 
and the h«sd and &et of a kind of hlniah'^nj ; ita ekin, 
with the hesd and legs cut o^ san0> 
what lewDibles the fignre called Tair, 
which is npreaented bf iniiii«tare 
Bhieldd of blue and white ^aeed 
Altematdj^. It has aometiniei been 
thooght that the &maas Blippen of 
Cinderella were said oiiginallj' to ba 
of vair, * fur,' not rerre, ' glan.* 
Tair and ^let form the Arms of the De Concf ftmilj, 
assumed in remembrance of a certain occaaon, whan tint 
Sire de Couc^ , being engaged in battle against the TnAl 
in Hungary, perceived on a sadden that his bannen had 
disappeared, and that the people wera giving waf. 
Tearing the vair from his mantle, he fixed it on a apear, 
and, his men-at-arma rallying round the signal, he led 
them on to victorf, and thenceforward assumed tair and 
fftclet as his coat-of-arms. An old biographer of the 
house of Couci makes this the first occanon of the use of 
voir, in a coat-of-arms. The battle beginning suddenly, 
as he affirms, the leaders had no time to seize either 
banners or surcoats, and therefore, cutting up thor 
mantles, ' qui estoient d'eacarlatte, fourrei de panes de 

* Anne, the heireu of Bretagne, married firvt Charlea 7IIL, tliu 
iCiDg Breisgoe to Piance, sod labsequentlr Ltmu XIL, hi* su ee o w r . 
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vair,' they gave parts to different nobles, who 's'en 
accommod^rent en telle ndcessit^, aiant fit vue fente de 
leurs espees au travers de la pifece pour passer la teste.' 
In remembrance whereof these nobles assumed vair and 
gules, arranged in different forms, since which time 
' Fanes de vair que n'avoient et6 ysit6es ni accommod^s 
en armoiries/ became ' songneusement recherch^es 
comme etas des plus nobles et plus riches que se voient 
point.' 

In the Boll of Karlaverok we find that ' Johan de 
Beauchamp proprement portoit le bani^re de vair au 
douz tems et au sovest aier.' A very curious and 
ancient instance of the use of vair as the doublure of a 
mantle, occurs in an enamelled tablet, formerly in the 
Church of S. Julian at Mans, bearing date 1149, and on 
which is seen a figure of Geoffry Plantagenet, Count 
of Maine and Anjou, wrapped in a ^ 

sort of mantle, or outer garment, 
lined with vair. 

Miniver, so frequently mentioned 
by our old poets, is derived, by Dal- 
laway, from the French, menu-vair. 
Fotent-^ounter-potent (1), resembles 
the tops of crutches, counter-placed. 
Its origin seems uncertain, although 
the word potent,* used in the sense of a crutch, was com- 
mon in the days of Chaucer, and is met with in the 
Somaunt of the Bose. 

*' So old she was, that she ne went 
Afoote, but it were by potent.* 

Fean is from the old French pannes, a word signifying 

♦ « Enabling.' Bwley. 
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furs of any kind. It resembles ermine in form, or may 
rather be described as the reverse of erminoU^ the ground 
being sable, with spots of gold. 

The rules for blazonry, with the names of the prin- 
cipal charges, must be reserved for the succeeding 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



PAETITION LINES— OEDINABIES. 



* Ordinis hsec virtus erit et yenus.' 



HORACB. 



* Off Armes, palit, crokyt^ and sharpe, now will I speke/ 

Bake of S, Albans, 

The field of an escutcheon (the different points and 

tiuctiu*es of which were described in the preceding 

chapter) is varied also bj partition lines, intersecting it 

in various directions, and taking their names from the 

12 3 






I 




i 5 6 

different Ordinaries on which they are founded ; the Pale, 
the Bend, the Chevron, &c. When, for instance, the 
field is divided by a perpendicular line, it is said to be 
party per pale (1) ; party per bend (2) is, vlieiv «ii 4ia.%wii8i^ 
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line is drawn across from the dexter-chief; party per bend 
sinister, when the line is drawn across in an opposite 
direction ; party per fess (3), when the shield is eqiullj 
divided by a horizontal line ; party per chevron (4), when 
it is divided by two diagonal lines, meeting somewhat above 
the centre-point of the escutcheon. When the shield is 
divided by two lines, one perpendicular, the other hori- 
zontal, it is said to be party per Cross, or quarterly (6) ; 
and when party per saltire (6), the field is divided by two 
diagonal lines, dexter and sinister, crossing in the centre. 
The canton (1) is an Ordinary, resembling the quarter in 
form, but of smaller dimensions. 

1 2 





These terms of partition may further be described as 
Enobailei) (2), or inwardly scolloped, the scollops being 
cut into the line. The Arms of the Feversham family are, 
'party per chevron, engrailed, ffules and ar^erU;* here, 
the chevron being engrailed, the field is, what would be 
usually termed, scolloped; in Heraldry it is said to be 
Invected. 

Watt (1) and Undy, are undulating lines supposed to 
represent the waves of the sea; Embattled (2), or 
Cbekelle, lines forming battlements ; Nebtjlt (8) is a 
regular horizontal line, intended to represent clouds; 
"" "T (4), when the partition line, or Ordinary, has 
couped boughs projecting from it in a slanting 
Dangette (5), marked with three indentations, 
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OP Vandykes; Indented (6),notched in the manner of Dan- 
cette, but much smaller ; when the dents are longer than 
usual it is termed Indentellt, or deeply indented ; and 
when the Ordinary is indented both ways, as in the Arms 

12 3 






of Hody, Dorset, ' a Fess, per Fess indented throughout, 
vert and sabUy cottised, counterchanged,' it is called, in- 
dented Point in Point. The colours of the alternate 
points are then contrasted, as is expressed by the term 
counterchanged, which, as it is of frequent occurrence in 

4 5 6 






Heraldry, may well be explained at once. It signifies that 
the field consists of metal and colour, the charges, or parts 
of charges, placed upon the metal being of the colour, and 
vice versA. The Arms of S. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, may be taken as a simple illustration of the 
term. 'Per pale, ardent and sahle, a chevron counter- 
changed (7),' which means, that the shield being divided 
by a perpendicular Une down the centre, one half i& sable ^ 
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the other argent, and the chevron, being drami, one half 

on the colour, the other on the metal, is table on the 

argent, and argent on the lalle. The Sotxtail, is a 

7 line of partition of recent origin, and 

I -^^^H reprcBents that peculiar kind of car- 

\ ^^^^^P penter's vrork known by the term 
\^^^L ^V dovetailing. 
' ^^ ^^7 -^B most of these partition lines are 

\ ^^r derived from the Ordinaries, so called, 
\ ^w because, from their frequent use in 

^r Heraldry, they are become almost 

essential to the science, their form 
vrill be better understood when the latter also have been 
described. It muBt be observed that aU are arranged 
according to certain rules, the knowledge of which forms 
the technical pari; of Heraldry. These names and techni- 
calities have been too often suppoBed to constitute the 
whole of the science, and it has thus been subjected, and 
with apparent reason, to the reproach of being barren 
and uninteresting. This I trust baa already been shown 
not to be the case. 

Still some knowledge of the technicalities ia not to be 
diepenBed with; for, as the fair Prioress of Sopewell 
informB ub, in the conclusion of her 'nobull work' the 
Boke of St. Albans ; ' Te may not overryn swyftly the 
foraayd rules, bot dyligently have theym in your mind, 
and be not to full of conaaitia ; for he that will hunt ij. 
harea in oon houre, or oon while oon, another while 
another, lightly he losys both.' I do not see exactly how 
the laBt sage axiom bears upon our subject, but as regards 
heraldic rules and terms, I think we shall find quite 
enough choice bits of information to prevent the study 
from becoming overwhelmingly dull. 

All Ordinaries are formed by straight lines, di&ieready 
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disposed. Heralds, in general, reckon nine honourable 
Ordinaries — the Cross, the Chief, the Pale, the Bend and 
Bend sinister, the Pile, the Fess, the Bar, the Saltire, 
and the Chevron, The Cross is naturally that to which 
the highest interest belongs, but the forms under which 
it appears are so infinitely varied, that it will perhaps be 
better to name first the other and less important charges* 

The Chiee (1), from Chrf^ fr. head, is, it needs hardly 
be said, the upper part of the shield, occupying about 
one-third, from the top downwards, and may be either of 
a simple colour, as, * Or^ a chief QuleSy or bearing some 
device, as, * Or, three bars gules, in chief three cinque- 
foils of the second.' Occasionally, more than one chief 
is seen upon a shield. The Arms of the Knights of 
S. John of Jerusalem are, * Or, on a chief argent, a Cross 
gules.* Consequently, any Knight, whose paternal coat- 
of-arms also contained a chief, would have, on the upper 
part of his shield, the chief argent bearing the Cross of 
his Order, and below that a second chief, surmounting the 
other charges of his paternal coat. 

The Chief is ennobled by having formed part of 
the armorial bearings of Bayard *le i 

chevalier sans peur et sans reproche,' 
which were * azure, on a chief argent, 
a lion issuant gules,* They were 
thus emblazoned on the shield sus- 
pended in front of his pavilion, on 
occasion of the tournament proclaimed 
by him in honour of the ' Dame de 
Fluxas.* 

The Pale (2), another heraldic Ordinary, ought to oc- 
cupy one third of the width of the shield ; but this rule is 
not strictly observed, except when the pale is borne on a 
chief, or when the field and pale are parted. \)y ie^^^ ^tA 
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counter-changed. It has been said that this Ordinary 
takes its name from the pales, or palisades, used in 
forming a camp; and it is further added, that every 
2 soldier was compelled by the roles of 

ancient warfare to carry a pale, and 
fix it, when the Hues for the formation 
of the camp had been drawn. It has 
also been suggested that the pale may 
have been intended to represent a 
perpendicular stripe of cloth, of a 
different colour, inserted in the centre 
of a mantle ; a peculiar fashion, once 
common, and which the words ' pale ' and * paly * 
certainly served to express. Chaucer uses this, and other 
heraldic terms, in complaining of the 'sinful array of 
costly clothing * common in his time ; the ' embrouding, 
disguising, indenting^ hctrring, ounding, poli^f^g^ hendingy* 
and it is evident from contemporary illuminations, that 
dresses similarly fashioned were worn in the reigns of 
Edward II. and Eichard II. 

Julyana Bemers, referring to a plate in the margin, 
tells us to ' Loke and beholde how mony manor of wyae 
this palit Armys be borne dyuersli, and theis Annys now 
shewyt here, be ealde palit crokyt and sharpe, for in 
theys Armys ij coloris paly ar put together ; oon into 
another crokythy and sharpe. Therefore it shall be sayd 
of hi' the wich beris thes Armis in thys wyse, first, in 
latyn thus : '' Fortat arma palata tortuosa acuto de nigro 
et argento.*' Gallic^ sic, '* II port pale daunsete disable 
et d'argent.'* Anglice sic, " He berith pale crokyt and 
sharpe of sable and syluer." * 

John of Gaunt is represented in a long robe of the 
two colours of the House of Lancaster, one half of it 
blue^ the other white ; and Chaucer also alludes to the 
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custom of wearing * hose departed of two colours.* The 
Arms of the Earl of Waldegrave are, * partj per pale, 
indented argent and gules* 

The diminutives of the pale are the pallet, one-half, 
and the endorse, one-eighth, of the breadth of the pale. 
Any charge arranged in the form or place of the pale, is 
said to be 'in pale,' as the lions in the Arms of 
England, and the pastoral staff in those of the See of 
Canterbury. 

The Bend (1), the third Ordinary mentioned, is seen 
in the Arms of the Fortescues : ^ Azure, a bend, engrailed 
argent, between two cotices.' This family derive their name 
from a brave ancestor. Sir William le Forte, who accom- 
panied William of Normandy on his ^ 
invasion of England, and held the 
office of his shield-bearer. Three 
horses were killed under him at the 
battle of Hastings, but he quitted not 
his post, and William afterwards bade 
him take the name of Fort-escue, 
with the motto, ' Forte scutum, salus 
Ducum.' 

The terms Bend and Fbss (2), are evidently derived from 
some portion of the military accoutre- 2 

ments of the time ; the former, which 
is a stripe crossing the shield di- 
agonally from right to left, repre- 
senting either the knightly scarf, 
' cingulum militare,' or Baudric, often 
worn as a mark of knighthood ; and 
the Fess, a horizontal stripe, ' fascia,' 
across the centre of the shield, copied 
from the sash, or military girdle. Old Camden, in his 
chapter on * armories,' mentions that Leopold of ^xjafersa. 
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took for his Arms ' Ou. a fess ar. ; ' * because his 
surcoat, at the siege of Acre, was all dyed in blood, 
save his belt.' He had borne previously six larks or. 
The paternal Arms of his Eoyal Highness Prince Albert 
are, ' barry of eight or and scAle, with a crown 
of rue or ducal coronet in lend vert.* This latter 
charge was given, in addition to the original Arms, by 
Prederic Earbarossa, when he confirmed the dukedom to 
Bernard of Anhalt. The newly-created duke requested 
the emperor to bestow upon him some mark that might 
distinguish his coat-of-arms from those of the former 
2 dukes ; and Frederic, taking the chap- 

let of rue from his head, flung it 
across the shield, and it thenceforward 
became part of the Arms of Anhalt (1). 
The Bend in the Arms of Felix du 
Muy, of Aix, in Provence, has the 
singular charge of three F's sahlcy 
the shield being originally gules, a 
bend argent. This family were natives 
of Savoy, and the Count of Savoy, in acknowledgment 
of their fidelity during a time of civil war, permitted 
them to bear on the 'Bend argent three F's sablcy 
2 • signifying, * Felices fuerunt fideles.' 

A Bend simple is said to have appeared 
first in the Arms of Henry, second 
son of Edmund Crouchback, Earl of 
Lancaster, who bore the Arms of 
England, surmounted by a hendlet 
azure, in token of cadency. 

The Bend sinister (2), drawn from left 

to right, is not, as has been frequently 

supposed, a dishonourable Ordinary ; its diminutives are 

the Scrape, one-half its width, and the Baton, which 
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is one-fourth of the width of the Bend, but does not 
extend quite across the field, being cut off at both 
ends (1). This, which is a mark of dis- ^ 

honour, and always drawn from lefb to 
right, has probably been confounded 
with the Bend sinister ; it may be of 
metal when borne by the descendants 
of royalty, but must, in every other 
case, be of colour, even when placed 
upon colour, which is generally con- 
sidered ' foul and false blazonry.' 

The Bab (2) is similar in form to the Fess, but occu- 
pies only one-fifth of the field. It is never borne 
single, nor can a greater number than 2 

four be borne together. The Arms of 
Prince Albert are, it will be remem- 
bered, * Barry of eight,* four bars or, 
and four sahle ; and the Earl of Den- 
bigh, who is descended from the Earls 
of Hapsburgh, in Germany, bears ' ar- 
gent, on a fess aaure, three lozenges 
or.^ Those of the de Coucy (men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter) are * Fasc^ (the French 
term for harry), de vair et de gueules.^ % 

The PiLB^ another honourable Ordinary, is generally 
said to be intended to represent either a stake, similar 
to those used in the construction of military bridges 
and fortifications, or the point of a javelin. The word 
pQum had an honourable signification among the Bo- 
mans also, and was used, as in Juvenal, to designate 
a distinct grade or office, answering to a colonelcy 
amongst us. In the Bomance ^ de Garin,* the word 
pSe is used amongst other terms referring to weapons 
of the same description. 
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* Toleot piles pliu ^nl« pH prim, te.* 
which has been translated — 



It baa a]BO been derived from pied, fr. foot, and ii 
called in French armory pieu (1). The pile is almys 
I drawn in a perpendicular poaitiDii, 

with the point downwards, and its 
width, at the upper part, should not 
occupy more than one-third of the 
breadth of the chief. 

The CnsTBOir (2), which somewhat 
resembles a pair of rafters, and occu- 
pies one-fifth of the field, is also ai 
uncertun origin. One old writer, 
Leigh, pronounces it to have been the ' attire, which in 
old times the women-priests wore upon their heads,' but 
it has generally been considered as a 
kind of architectural emblem ; and 
the same writer, speaking of a coatmf- 
arms, containing three chevronda (8), 
or little chevrons, observes, ' The an- 
cestour of this cote, hath bailded 
three great bouses in one prorinoe.' 
The same observation is made in the 
' Gurioaities of Heraldry' on a SuSMx 
family named Lewkenor. The chevron is emblematio 
of protection and stability ; it may be seen in the 
Arms of the Earl of Harborough, 'Argent, a chevrmi 
gulet, between three Torteauz ;' and in those of Ixsi 
Sucie, which are ' Argent, a cherron gulet, between 
three square buckles tMe.' The Ducies came originallj 
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from Normandy, in the reign of Edward I., and Sir 
Bobert, who waa Lord Mayor of London in the time 
of the Great Eebellion, placed £80,000 at the disposal 
of his royal master — unhappily without avail. He 
seems, however, not to have suffered from the loss, as 
his property is said to have amounted at his death to 
£400,000. William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 
and founder of New and Winchester 3 

Colleges, bore ' Argent^ two chevronels 
wbU^ between three roses gules, barbed 
and seeded proper,^ The chevronels 
are supposed to have been assumed in 
allusion to his employment as an archi- 
tect. The diminutives of the chevron 
are the chevronel, and couple-close — 
the latter borne always in pairs. 

The Saltibb (1), or S. Andrew's Cross, is formed by two 
bends crossing one another in the centre of the escutcheon. 
There seems little reason to doubt that ^ 

it was intended to represent the Cross 
on which S. Andrew suffered martyr- 
dom ; and, accordingly, we find it the 
badge of the Order of S. Andrew in 
Scotland, and borne also on the banner 
consecrated to him as patron saint of 
that country. The Saltire has, how- 
ever, been derived from a certain 
instrument used in scaling walls. Leigh observes that 
'this, in the old time, was of the height of a man, and 
was borne of such as used to scale the walls (saltare in 
muros) of towns.* * Walls of towns,' adds this curious 
old writer, as if anticipating objections to his theory, 
' were then but low, as appeared by the walls of Eome, 
which were such that Bemus easelye leaped over them ; 
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witnesseth also the same, the citie of Winchester, whose 
walls were overlooked of Colbrandey chieftaiiie of the 
Danes, who was sleyne by Guy, Erie of Warwick.* 

It would, however, be impossible for us to give up the 
hallowed associations connected with the Saltire, as the 
Cross of S. Andrew, which was assumed, we are told, 'by 
many Christian Knights and martyrs, some bearing it 
sharp, to show their sufferings, some plaine, to denote 
their willingness to suffer, and some flory, in token of 
their triumph.' S. Alban, the first Christian martyr, is 
said, in one old work on Heraldry, to have borne ' AsmrB 
a saltire or ; ' and S. Julian bore a saltire recrossed, or, 
as it is sometimes described, 'A Cross crossletted in 
saltire.' This Cross of S. Julian is borne by a Lincoln- 
shire family of that name, and it is abo introduced into 
the armorial bearings of the company of inn-holders, who 
regard S. Julian as their patron. 

When two or more saltires are borne in a coat, they are, 
of course, couped ; but the term Saltorel, as a diminutive 
of saltire, is not generally adopted in Heraldry. 

The other Ordinaries, which, ' by reason of their 
ancient use in armoury, are of worthy bearing,' are, the 
^ G-yron, Mascle, Eret, Bordure, Orle^ 

Tressure, Planches, and Inescutcheon. 
The Gtbon (1) is derived from a 
Spanish word, signifying a gore^ or 
gusset, and the charge itself is, ac- 
cording to tradition, of Spanish origin. 
In English Heraldry, QjronB are never 
borne singly, but always form the pat- 
tern called gyronny, containing eighty 
ten, or twelve pieces. The Gyron dates its origin from 
the time of Alfonso YI., King of Spain, who, in a battle 
against the Moors, had his horse killed under hinii and 
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was in great personal danger, until rescued and re- 
moonted by Don Roderico de Cissn^reB, who cut three 
triaugular pieces from his Borereigu's mantle as a me- 
morial of the erect, aud afterwards obtained permission 
to bear three O7TODS in his coat-of-arms. He also took 
the name of Qiron, and his descendants have since been 
created Pokes of Osaana. 

The Masolb (1) is a lofenge-shaped 1 

figure; its name is derived from the 
links of which chain-armour is com- 
posed ; and a shield covered with 
mascles is termed Masculy. 

The FssT consistB of two narrow 
bendleta, placed saltire-wise, and con- 
taining a maacle. This figure has 
aometimea been called a ' Harrington's knot,' irom the 
family of that name, who hear ' Sable, a &et argent^ with 
the motto, 'NodoEirmo.' TheFret(2), ^ 

in their case, is said to be intended 
for one of the knots in a fiahing-net, 
in allusion to their name, derived from 
the seaport of Eiurington, or Herring- 
ton,' in Cumberlaod. 

Julyana Bemera apeaka of the Fret 
as borne in the Armes of the Lorde 
Audelej. ' He berith gowles and a 
frect« of golde ; ' and aU readers of Froiasart are familiar 
with the chiralrous anecdote which tells how, after the 
battle of Foictiers, Edward, the Black Prince, sent for 
James, Iiord Audeley, and gave ^im five hundred marks 
jearij out of hia own inheritance, which Sir Jamea 
generonaly divided between hia four eaquirea, Delvee, 
Hackworth, Hawkeatone, and Foulshurst, giving each of 
them at the same time a coat-of-arms derived from his own. 
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' This frecte,' Juljana adds, * in monj AmiTS of dyune 
gentillmen ar founde, otherwhile rude, otherwliile golde^ 
and otherwhile blac, oderwhile simple, and odenrbile 
double, otherwhile tripull, and otherwhile it is multiplied 
on (oyer) all the sheld, as here it apperith (see plate), 
and ye most understande on gret differaiis bytwix Anayi 
bendit, and theis Armys the wich be made with the fo^ 
sajd frettys, wherefore it is toJbe markyt that in bendjt 
Armys the colouris conteynit equally ar dyuydit. Bot in 
this frectis the felde alwai abydys hool as here.' 

The BoBDUBE (1) occupies one-fifth of the field, and ii 

drawn, of course, on the outer edge. It is occasionalfy 

2 charged; if with bezants, or billeto, 

they are always eight in number; if 

with a larger charge, it shows oolj 

such portions as would naturally ftD 

upon the bordure, were the whole fidd 

so charged. The Bordure of Englaiul 

is ' Gules, charged with eight Liou d 

England;' that of Prance, * Jsmre, 

with eight Fleurs de lis.' 

The Oble (2) resembles a Bordure, except that it ii 

detached from the sides of the shield. 

8 






The Tbessube (3), generally regarded as a diminutiTeof 
the Orle, is either single, double, or triple ; and almost in- 
variably borne double, and fleury-counter-fleuij, like thit 
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in the royal Arms of Scotland, assumed by Achaicus in 
the beginning of the ninth century, in token of an alliance 
made with Charlemagne. Holinshed tells us that, * for a 
further remembrance of this league, Achaicus did augment 
his Arms with a double trace, framed with Floure de lyces, 
signifying thereby that the lion should from thenceforth 
be defended by the ayde of the Frenchmen, and that the 
Scottish kings should yaliantly fight in defence of their 
countrey, libertie, religion, and innocencie, which are 
represented by the lylies, or Floure de lyces, as Heraudes 
do testifie.' 

The parliament of James III. in 1471, * ordanit, that 
in tyme to cum thar suld be na double trezor about his 
Armys, but that he suld ber hale Armys of the lyonn, 
without ony mur.' This enactment, however, was never 
put in force, and the tressure has frequently been granted 
to Scottish nobles, as an honourable augmentation. James 
Lyndesay, Earle of Crawford, grew into such high favour 
with King Bobert, (1280,) that he gave him his daugh- 
ter, the Lady Elizabeth, in marriage, and permitted him 
to bear in his Armes * the lion and lillyes with the tresse, 
in fourme and fashion as the King of Scotland beareth 
his, save that theyr lions are placed on a black field.' 

Flanohes (1), Flasques, or Voiders, ^ 

are similar in form, and always borne 
in pairs, and * form,' says Guillim, ' a 
proper reward for a gentlewoman for 
service done to her sovereign.' They 
seem to have been copied from a 
peculiar kind of dress much in favour 
with ladies of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and which is constantly seen on 
brasses of that period; a high dress without sleeveF? 
and almost without sides. The kirtle, or cotehardi. 
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worn under it, fitted closely to the figure, and wu 
encircled just above the hips by a jewelled girdle, and 
oyer this was worn a sort of tunic, cut away at the sides, 
and open sufficiently low to allow the girdle to be seen. 
Voiders were granted by Henry VIII. to Queen Katharine 
Howard. 

The last of these sub-ordinaries is the iNESCirrcHioi, 
a small escutcheon bearing Arms, and placed exactly upon 

the centre of the shield. Before the 
accession of our gracious Queen Vie- 
toria, the English Arms presented an 
inescutcheon, with the Arms of Hano- 
ver. And William of Nassau alio 
bore the Arms of England with thoee 
of Nassau, ' ^ure^ sem^ of biUefs, a 
lion rampant or,' on an inescutcheon; 
for those who ascend a throne bj 
election carry their Arms on an escutcheon, placed in 
the centre of the Arms of the dominion to which thej 
are elected. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE OBOSS. 

* Ille aureus arbore ramus.' YiAaiL. 

' Upon his breast a bloody Cross he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For Whose sweet sake that glorious badge he bore, 
And dead, as living, ever Him adored, 

Upon his shield the like was also scored. 

For sovereign hope which in His help he had.' Spbnser. 



* e nel Yessillo imperiale e grande 



La trionfante Croce al ciel si spande.' Tasso. 

The associations connected with the use of the Cross 
are too deep and holy to be lightly considered, or mingled 
with the descriptions of other Ordinaries less sacred in 
character. On the earthly battle-field, and in the hidden, 
but no less deadly strife waged in the deep recesses of 
the human heart, the Cross has been alike the symbol of 
victory, and the object of adoring love. 

In the ninth century the praises of the Cross were 
sung by Ithabanus Maurus, who everywhere in creation 
recognised the form he loved. * Birds,' says he, * aspiring 
to reach the heaven, spread their wings in the form of a 
Cross. The ship, that floats upon the wave, displays in 
its masts and spreading sails the figure of the Cross ; and 
man, when he stands erect to pray, or when in swimmiug 
he parts with his body the yielding wave, extends his 
arms in the likeness of a Cross.' 
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Dante, in bis sublime ' Faradiso,' describes the soqIb of 
those who had died fighting for the faith as inhabitmg a 
Cross resplendent with light and glory. 

' WitK migbtj sheen 
And mantling crimson, in two listed rays, 
The splendours shot before me.' 

The happy souls, ' lights scintillating, and each one itself 

a star,' 

* From horn to horn, 
And 'tween the snmmit and the base did moTe.' 

And ever as they moved, there ' gathered along t];Le Cioes 
a melody,' and in that triumphant hymn to the poet's 
ear came the sounds, 

* " Arise," and " conqner," as to one who hears 
And comprehends not.' 

This description of Dante's recalls to mind the jewelled 
and light-encircled Cross in the church of S. Apollinario 
in Classe, at Eavenna, which, sparkling with diamonds 
and precious stones, surpasses in splendour the stan bf 
which it is surrounded. 

The Cross has been made the badge of nearly every 
knightly Order, the guerdon of all heroic deeds ; and it 
may be red, as stained with our Saviour's Blood, and, 
therefore, a meet badge for all who pledge themselves to 
sufifer for His sake — blue, because the Cross is in itsdf 
most divine — white, because white is more luminous 
than all colours — or studded with diamonds and Aching 
stones, because light is the fittest symbol of Divinity. 

The Crosses, which at the time of the first Grusadft, 

* Apparian snlle veste e snl lucente 
Amesi de' predoni e de' soldati,' 
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were assumed as a badge, enabliog those who were 
strangers alike in person and in speech to recognise in 
each other the votaries of one faith, pledged to unite 
their powers and energies in one common cause. 

' Sigillo al Toto, che, neir Oriente, 
Alia guerra di Dio gli ha cunsacrati.* 



The different European nations are said to have been 
distinguished by Crosses of various colours. The French 
bore white, the English gold, the Q-ermans black, the 
Italians blue ; the Spaniards had a red Cross, that of the 
Flemings was green, and the Scots are already said to have 
been distinguished by the Cross of S. Andrew. In the 
third Crusade the French adopted the red Cross, and the 
English the white. Since that period the Cross has 
become common throughout Europe • as an heraldic 
bearing, and the forms which it assumes are found to be 
infinitely varied, both to render it available as a mark of 
distinction, and to express any peculiar circumstances 
that may have attended its adoption. 

A Cross, cut by a single traverse at each arm, is called 
crossUt {X),2iXididovhle crosslet when the traverse is doubled. 

1 2 3 






When the end is sharp, it is painted (2) ; potent (3), when 
each arm is surmounted by a traverse like the head of a 
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crutch; and pattee (1) when the extremities spread: tiie 
Maltese Cross is patt^e, but the extremity of each paUe ii 
1 is notched at a sharp angle. The 

Cross annulettif is composed of lings 
or links ; the cabled Cross of cablei. 
The Cross pierced is perforated in 
the centre, the corded Gross, wound 
about with a cord. The branchei 
maj also be terminated bja crescent, 
an anchor, a barb, a trefoil, a Hear 
de lis, as in the Cross flory (2), or a ^ 

ball, as in the Cross pommettj. It 
maj be remarked, that nearly all the 
heraldic Crosses are GJ-reek, not Latin, 
either from that connection with the 
East, to ^ hich the Crusades gave rise, 
or more probably from the form of the 
shield, which almost compelled the use 
of the square Cross. 

The most ancient Cross now used in Heraldry is seen 
on our own national banner, the Cross of S. George, but 
its form is said to haye been originally somewhat 
different, the transverse bar being placed rather above 
the centre of the upright, thus approaching more nearly 
to the character of the true Cross. It has been the 
royal badge from the time of Edward III., and for this 
reason, probably, appears in the Arms of the city of 
London ; men of free corporations being permitted, like 
the king's retainers, to wear his badge. The sword in 
these Arms is thought to be emblematic of S. Paul, the 
patron saint of the city; although Stowe and other 
writers have believed the sword to be an honourable 
augmentation granted to Walworth for the good serviee 
done by him to Eichard II. when, with his maoe^ he 
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struck Wat Tyler from his saddle. Other accounts, 
however, say that the Arms granted at that time were 
those of Sir John Philpot, who killed the rehel with his 
sword after "Walworth had struck him down ; and the 
Bishop of Exeter, as a descendant of that gallant citizen, 
bears the same Arms. 

Many ancient families bear a plain Cross. The 
Burghs, Earls of Mayo, bear, * ar. a Cross «a.,' with the 
beautiful motto, * A Cruce Salus.* When plain, it should 
occupy one-fifth of the shield, or if charged, one-third. 
The family of d'Albon, the last dauphins of Viennois, 
bore their own Arms, *«a,, a Cross or^ quartered with those 
of Dauphine, their motto being * A Cruce Victoria.' The 
tradition of the kingdom of Yvetot, to which this family 
declared themselyes entitled, seems to rest upon but 
slight foundation, although the Comte d'Albon, in 1774, 
demanded of Louis XV. a ratification of the privileges of 
his kingdom. A Norman poet of the fifteenth century 
alludes to it in enumerating the possessions of the * noble 
pays de Caux,' amongst which he reckons, — 

' Quatre Abbaies royaoz, 
& Frieures Gonventaux, 
£t six Barons de grand auroi, 
Quatre Contes, trois Dues, im Rai,^ 

In 1461 there was a tradition current that the Sieurs 
d' Yvetdt had even struck their own coin, but the preten- 
sions of the kingdom seem to rest chiefly on the famous 
mot of Henry IV., who, on the eve of an engagement 
with the forces of the League in 1589, having retired to 
a place within the domain of Yvetot, observed to his 
nobles, that even if he lost the kingdom of Erance, he 

should still be a king in Yvetdt. 

o 2 
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The Plemish familj of Caasbeck bear ^ air.^ a CroM 
gu,^ surmounted bj a crescent of the last. To their 
assumption of these Arms a very romantic histoiy is 
attached, the particulars of which are preserved in an old 
Flemish chronicle, in a letter addressed by a young man, 
who had taken arms in the Crusade of 1202, to bis &iiher, 
a merchant of Bruges. This Crusade, preached bj 
Eoulques de Neuilly, ended, it will be remembered, in 
the reduction of Constantinople, and the eatabliahment 
of the Latin Empire in that city, and few of the Cnuaden 
ever reached the shores of Palestine. 

The letter in question contains the history of a 
romantic affection entertained by the son of the Bmgei 
merchant for the daughter of the noble Chatelaine de 
Caasbeck, who had occasionally purchased atuffii in his 
father's shop. Having, on one occasion, been aent by 
his father to the count's castle, he was unexpectedly 
introduced into the countess's apartments, and, OTer- 
powered by sudden emotion, swooned, and waa, by the 
countess's order, removed to another apartment, and 
carefully tended. She no doubt visited him herself &r 
the lady of the castle was always in those days akiJled in 
leechcraft, and the young man, at length, found courage 
to reveal to her the cause of his suffering. 

She listened compassionately, and bade bim, if be 
really loved her daughter, win for himself a nome^ and 
an emblazoned shield, ' \ force d'aventures et d'ezpkniB,' 
promising that in that case she would heraelf beoome hii 
advocate with the count. 

The young man quitted Bruges immediately, jeined 
the crusading army, accompanied Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, to Venice, and gained the co-operatioii of 
Henry Dandolo, its famous Doge; they besieged and 
took Zara, in Dalmatia, and then, diverted firom tlieir 
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original intention by the entreaties of the young' Prince 
Alexins, they turned their arms against Constantinople, 
which they took by assault, restoring the throne to his 
father, Isaac Angelus. ' My gracious lord,' continues the 
young man, * observing that I had been slightly wounded 
in the assault, was pleased, as he said, to recompense my 
courage by placing me near his person, in the capacity 
of secretary, and keeper of his purse.* In a subsequent 
attack, sustained by the Latins against the discontented 
Greeks, who were jealous of their power and presence, 
the brave young secretary, after gallantly defending his 
master's life at the hazard of his own, fell struck by a 
massy stone that had been aimed at Baldwin, who com- 
manded him to be carried to his own tent, and sent 
a leech to examine his wounds. The city was soon 
taken, and Baldwin, returning to the tent where his 
young secretary lay on the ground, faint with loss of 
blood, and, as it seemed, at the point of death, bade him 
be of good courage. * Tu m'as sauv^ la vie,' said he, * il 
faut qui je t'en recompense ; je te fais noble ; ' and 
dipping his finger in the blood that flowed from his 
wounds, he traced on the white field of his unemblazoned 
shield a Cross and a icrescent. 'Yoila tes Armes, k 
bient6t I'ordre de la chevalerie;' and when, as soon 
after happened, Baldwin was himself made Emperor of 
the East, the young man received the honour of knight- 
hood, and the golden spurs he had so gloriously won, 
in the magnificent church of S. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople. This tale he bade his father relate to the lady 
of Caasbeck, adding that he was now a EJaight and 
a noble, and that the Emperor had bestowed upon 
him, for the maintenance of his dignity, as much land 
as he could gallop round in four hours. ' Mon desir,' 
he continues, would be, ' d'aller moi-mSme deposer 
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tout cela aux pieds de mademoiselle sa fille ; mais 
je suis oblig6 de suivre monseigneur contre les Bui- 
gares.'. 

The countess, true to her promise, mentioned these 
proposals to her husband, and, influenced no doubt by her 
persuasions, the count consented to bestow his daughter 
in marriage on the gallant Ejiight who so well deserved 
her. He took the name of Caasbeck, and after the fall 
of the Latin empire, his descendants returned to !Flan- 
ders, where they continued until the end of the last 
century, when the family became extinct. The Arms, as 
described above, are emblazoned in the old manuscript, 
and attested by the signatures of the Heralds of Planders, 
and of the empire. 

The plain Cross may be * engrailed, couped, voided, 
scolloped,' or varied in other ways, the manner of which 
is sufiBiciently explained by the terms themselves. It has 
also been conjectured, and there is something in the idea 
too attractive to be passed over in silence, that the 
engrailed, indented, or otherwise irregular edge of the 
Cross, may have been originally imitated from those 
first assumed in the fields of Auvergne, when every 
available material was torn up in order to furnish Crosses 
sufficient for all who raised the eager cry of * Dieu le 
veult.' 

Of the other kinds of * Crossis innumerabullbom dayli,' 
described by Julyana Bemers, one of the most interest- 
ing is the Cross Jitchee, or * fixibyll,' so called because, 
being sharpened at the end, it could be fixed upright in 
the ground, and it may, very probably, have been copied 
from the Cross attached to the pilgrim's staff*, which was 
easily carried, and, when fixed, might be used for acts of 
devotion. Of this kind, probably, was that mentioned by 
Venerable Bede, as giving victory to Oswald and his 
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^N'orthumbrians, when, * the Crosse being made, a hole was 
digged wherein it should be sette.' A Crossfitchee (1), the 
upper limb only crossletted, so as to give it the appear- 
ance of a sword, is the badge of the 1 
order of Santiago. 

The Cross Patteb, or Fobmee, is 
flattened at the extremities, and must 
not be confounded with the Cross 
patance, which is much straighter. 
The former was assumed bj Bobert !Fitzharding, Earl of 
Berkeley, in 1165. The Arms of the family had before 
been ^ gules, a chevron or./ but, on engaging in the 
Holy "Wars, Pitzharding added to these bearings 'six 
Crosses patt6e of the second (or.), six in chief and four 
in base,' with the motto, * Dieu avec nous.' The Perci- 
vals also bear, ' or. on a chief indented yw. three Crosses 
patt^ of the field,' with the motto, * Sub Cruce Candida.' 
The Maltese Cross is a Cross patt^e, notched or divided 
at the ends, and thus forming eight points, symbolical of 
the eight beatitudes. 

The Cross Patonoe is interesting in British Heraldry, 
as forming part of the Arms assigned 2 

to Egbert, and to Edward the Con- 
fessor (See chap, iii.) (2). It also forms 
badge of the Teutonic Order, who 
bear 'a Cross patonce sa,, charged 
with another Cross double patonce.' 
* Or, a Cross patonce ^u, between four 
martlets «a.' is now the insignia 
of S. Edmund's Hall, Oxford, and was first borne 
by Edmond le Biche, of Abingdon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

In the Boll of Kaerlaverok, William de Latimer is 
named : — 
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' Ee (who) la Orois patt^e de or mier 
Portoit en rouge bien portraite 
Sa baniere, ot cela parte traite.' 




JL 



The Cross pattfe, as drawn on the margin, is, however, a 
Cross patonce. 

The Cross Molikb resembles the * fer de moulin,* from 
which it derives its name, being, as Julyana Bemers tells 

ns, ' made to the similitude of a cer- 
tain instrument of yrne in mjlnjs, the 
wiche berith the mylnestone.' (1) The 
^ ' ^ j > family of Molyneux bear ' az,, a Cross 
I moline, or,' in allusion to their name. 

JA '-4j2J., a Cross moline ar,* is borne by 

the Bentincks, one of whom, it will be 
remembered, was made Earl of Portland by William of 
Orange. This Cross is also used as a mark of cadency ; 
and a singular variety of it is seen in the ' Cro^s moline 
sarcelled, or voided throughout,' which resembles the 
original Cross, except that there is no line drawn at the 
extremity of any of the limbs. 
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The Cross Potent (enabling), termed also Crouch or 
Cross-crouch, is so called because each limb terminates 
in a potent. (See chap, xii.) It is also called a 
Cross baton, or Jerusalem Cross, from having formed 
part of the insignia of the kingdom of Jerusalem esta- 
blished bj the Crusaders. These Arms are 'or., a 
Cross potent between four plain crosslets, or.' The 
five Crosses are intended to symbolise the five wounds 
of our Blessed Lord, and the blazonry — metal upon 
metal — conveys an allusion to Psalm Ixviii. verse 
13. Another cause * why Godfrey bare that coat 
was this : — after his conquest of the Holy Land, 
it was concluded that he should for 
euer use the most strange and unac- 
customed coate-of-armes that euer 
was borne, whice for theron manner 
of bearing might move question to 
all that should behold the same to 
demaund if it were not a fabe coat.' 
Perhaps, also, from the same pious 
motive which induced him to refuse 
the crown of Jerusalem, desiring that even the necessary 
ensigns of human honour, should be made to him tokens 
of humiliation. 

Crosses potent also occur in the Arms of the Sneyd 
Kynnersleys, of Loxley Park, Stafford, derived from an 
ancestor, Hugo de Kynnardsley, who accompanied Prince 
Edward to the Holy Land, and having there received 
from him the honour of knighthood, he adopted the 
Jerusalem Crosses, as the Cross potent is often called, 
into his Arms, which were before * az. a lion ramp. ar. ; ' 
and now, * sem^e of Crosses potent, &c.' King Ethelred 
is said to have borne a ' Cross potent, fitch^,' that is, 
with the lower limb pointed. 
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A Cross Fleitet (1), is a plain Cross couped, and the 
upper part of a Eleur de lis inserted in each extremity. 
The Earls of Harewood bear * sa. a Cross flory, or,' with 
the motto, ' In solo Deo salus.' 

1 2 
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The Cross of Calvuit (2) and the Cross of the Passiok 
are similar, except that the former is raised on three 
steps, said to signify the three Christian virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity. They are not often used. 

The Cress Tatj, or of S. Antony, resembles the upper 
limb of a Cross potent (3). A Cross of this form is always 
3 represented on the left side of the 

garment of S. Antony, whence its 
name. The Arms of the Eriary of 
S. Antony, London, were, 'or, a Cross 
tau, az.; ' and the family of Tauke, 
in allusion, I suppose, to their 
name, did bear, ' or, a Cross tau ytf ., 
in chief three crowns of thorns pro- 
per ; ' but, strange to say, this Coat has been exchanged 
by them for three garlands, with a text T. The patristic 
interpretation of the letter T, employed as a numeral 
(in Genesis xiv. 14, and elsewhere) symbolically pro- 
phetic of the Crucifixion, will be familiar to many of my 
readers, and may be not inopportunely referred to here. 
Cross Cbosslet, a square Cross, with each limb 
re-crossed. It is borne by the Beauchamps, one of whom. 
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on going to the Holy Land, added to hia former'coat, 
'ffu., a fees or,' 'six croasleta of the laat.' 

A very singular form of the Croaa is presented by the 
' Cross degraded and conjoined.' This is a plain Cross, 
with its extremities resting on steps, (degr^s) which are 
joined to the edge of the shield. The steps are from 
four to twelve in number, and their number should be 
specified. 

The Cross of B. Chad, borne in the Arms of the 
Episcopal See of Lichfield, is an unusual variety of the 
Cross potent, being quadrate in the 
centre. The whole shield is rather 
elaborate, 'Per pale or. and gu., a 
Cross potent quadrate in the centre, 
per pale of the last and or, between 
four Crosses patt£e, those on the 
dexter side or., those on th 
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The Cross Bottohoteb, or Thkf- 
tiB, each limb terminating in a 
sort of trefoU, resembling the club (fr. trifle) in cards. 

The Cross Bovbdoitnex, is a plain Cross, ending in 
four round knobs. 

The Cross Annuletty has rings at each extremity. 

The Cross Gringol^e terminates in serpents' heads. 
It belongs perhaps rather to French than English 
blazonry, and was borne argent in an azure field by 
that brave de Hantzau, who, at thirty-sii years of age, 
obtained the b&ton of a mar^chal of France. He is said 
to have lost in various battles a leg, an arm, an eye, 
and an ear, and in an epitaph, composed during his 
lifetime, it is said that, — 

' Mara ne Ini Uiefla rien d'entier que le Cffinr.' 
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The Cross Entrailed is simply a Cross traced in 
outline, and allowing the colour of the field to be 
seen through it. 

The Cross Ermine is formed of four ermine spots, and 
there is also a Cross voir, formed of four pretty little 
blue shields meeting at the points. 

The Arms of three of our Australian Bishoprics, those 
of Sydney, Melbourne, and Tasmania, are beautifully and 

appropriately distinguished by the 
four stars, forming the constellation 
of the southern Cross. The Cross, 
in yarious forms, is, as might be ex- 
pected, frequently repeated in Epis- 
copal coats-of-arms. The Bishop 
of London bears, on a field ^u.^ two 
swords in saltire. 

Durham — has, on a field az., a 
Cross or, between four lions. 

Winchester — on a field yt*., the 
two keys and sword in saltire. 
Bath and Wells — on a field az,, a saltire or. and or 
counterchanged. 

Llandaff — sa., on a chief a«., three mitres proper, 
below two crosiers in saltire. 

S. Asaph — on a field sa., two keys in saltire. 
Eochester — ctr, on a saltire ^u,, an escallop shell or. 
Gloucester and Bristol — two keys in saltire. 
Exeter — ^u, two keys in saltire, a sword in pale, the 
point upwards. 

Carlisle — ar,, on a Cross sa,, a mitre labelled or. 
Peterborough — ^u., two keys in saltire, between four 
Cross crosslets. 

S. David's— ««., on a Cross or, five cinque-foils of the 
first. 
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As au ecclesiastical bearing, we have also the triple 
Cross of the Pope, the Patriarchal Cross, or Cross of 
Loraine, borne by Archbishops and Patriarchs, and 
haying a double traverse only. This latter is seen in 
the Arms of Eudolphus, Archbishop of Canterbury, a.d. 
1114, which were * «a., a Cross patriarchal or.* Vesey, 
Viscount de Yesci, also bears, 'or, on a Cross sa,, a 
Cross patriarch of the field,' with the beautiful motto, 
' Sub hoc signo vinces.' 

The badge of the Knights Templars was 'a Cross 
Patriarchal ^u., fimbriated or,' that is, having round 
it a narrow edge of gold.* A beautiful specimen of the 
Archbishop's Cross and staff is to be seen on the tomb 
of Archbishop Warham, at Canterbury ; and the staff is 
also introduced into the Arms of the Episcopal Sees of 
Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin. The Episcopal staff 
of an Abbot was merely a crosier, or crook, and it 
does not generally appear in the Arms of the monas- 
tery. 

There is often a beautiful appropriateness in the 
mottos which accompany the Cross in the coat-of- 
arms. Some have been already given with the different 
bearings, but those subjoined will, I doubt not, be 
welcome to our readers. True and holy indeed are the 
lessons they convey, and they win us to think with 
loving reverence of those, who, in the hour of victory or 
of danger, thus gave expression to their love, their 
faith, and their devotion. 

The Nettervilles bear, * ar. a Cross fretty ^u.^ Motto, 
* Cruce dum spiro spero,' or sometimes ' fido.' 

Lord Beresford — ar.^ semee of Cross crosslets 
fitchfe, sa., three Fleurs de lis of the last, all within 
a bordure wavy peon, 

* See ante, page 111. 
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Bury — ' vert, a crosslet ar.* Motto, * Virtus sub Cruce 
ad aethera tendons ; ' sometimes written, ^ Yirtus sub 
Cruce crescit/ 

The Earl of Jersey lias, ^ar. on a Cross ^u,, an 
escallop or,* Motto, * Pidei coticula Crux.* 

Plymouth — ' a saltire ar, between seven Cross cross - 
lets or.' Motto, * Je me fie en Dieu.' 

Mount Morres — a Cross yw. with the motto, 'Dieu 
ayde.' 

Taafe — ^u. a Cross ar, fretty of the field. Motto, * In 
hoc signo spes mea.' 

Eanelagh — on an az. field a Cross or, charged with 
seven stars. Motto, ' Ccelitus mihi vires.' 

The Osbomes have, quarterly, first and fourth, ermine; 
second and third, az,, over all a Cross or. Motto, ' Pax 
in bello.' 

The Kenyons bear, sa, a ohevron ermine, with three 
Crosses ar. Motto, ^ Magnanimiter Crucem sustine.' 

The Earl of Scarsdale — ar. on a saltire engrailed sa. 
nine annulets or. Supporters, two Angels. Motto, 
* Gloria Deo in excelsis.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



BULZONBY, MABSHALLINa OF ABMS, BTO. 

'Quid Telit et possit remm concordia discors.* Hoaaob. 

' We blazon Armes, and some esteem them not ; 
We write of honovr, others do it blot ; 
We ypholde honovr, others plvcke it downe, 
Byrying themselves in base obliuion.' 

Guillim's IHsplaie of Eeraldry. 

A CBBTAiN old writer, in giving rules for correct 
blazonry, commences with an observation too valuable to 
be omitted, and which may indeed be remembered with 
advantage on many other occasions : — * In blazonry, you 
must use advised deliberation before you enter thereunto; 
for, having once begun, to recal the same, doth argue an 
inconsiderate forwardness meriting reprehension;' also, 
' you must not be too full of conceits in blazonry, nor 
overforward in speech;' and he adds further, 'Use no 
repetition of words in blazonry, especially of any of these 
four words, viz.: of, or, andf with, for the doubling of 
any of these is counted a great fault, insomuch that the 
offender herein is deemed unworthy to blazon coat 
armour.' The art of blazonry consists, in fact, in 
describing in correct phraseology, and in their proper 
order, the different ordinaries and charges in a coat-of- 
arms, and the principal rules to be observed are as 
follows : 
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First, tlie colour of the field must be named, then the 
charges laid immediately upon the field. If, therefore, 
the field he seme, or strewed with many small charges, 
without regard to number, thej are to be mentioned 
next after the field itself, as the Arms of the Holland 
family — * az. sem6 of trefoils or., a lion rampant of the 
last (or.).' The principal ordinary is then to be 
named, with its peculiarities of form and tincture, as, 
*ar. a bend, engrailed ««.' — (Arms of Eadclifie, Sussex.) 
If there be no principal ordinary, that charge should be 
first named which covers the fess point, in which case 
the place of the charge need not be given, as it is always 
understood to occupy the centre of the field. If two or 
more principal charges stand in the middle of the field, 
let them be named first, as, * or. two bars yw.,' (Arms of 
Wake,) and those of Trumpington, * az, two trumpets 
pileways, between eight Cross crosslets, 3. 3. 2. or.' 

If there be no charges of the kind above-mentioned, 
whatever charges there are must be named afber the 
field, together with their relative position, as, ' ga. three 
ducal coronets in pale, or,' Arms of the See of Bristol, 
^ az, ten estoiles, 4. 3. 2. 1.' (Arms of Alston, Bart. 
Bedfordshire.) The charges, if any there be, between 
the honourable ordinary, or principal charge, are next to 
be mentioned; as, 'yw. a chevron or, between three 
mullets of six points, pierced, orJ* Charges placed 
above, below, or beside the principal bearing, follow the 
same rule, those in chief being named before those in 
base, and the dexter taking precedence of the sinister^ 
as, 'ar. two bars ffu.in chief three torteaux.' If three 
charges only are borne, it is superfluous to say ' two and 
one,' as, unless otherwise ordered, they are always to be 
drawn in that position, as, for instance, * Or, three 
torteaux,' (Courtenay;) but the Arms of England are 
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not rightly blazoned unless the lions are said to be 
*in pale.* 

"Next come charges upon the central charge, as, ^ ar. 
on a fess sa,, between three hawks rising propiBTf a 
leopard's face or, between two mullets of the last.' 

The Bordure, with the charges thereon, are next to be 
mentioned, and after them the Canton, and Chief, with 
all charges upon them; as, for example, the Arms of 
Cardinal Volsey, now borne by Christ Church Oxon, 
correctly blazoned, are, ' sa, on a Cross engrailed ar, a 
lion passant ^u.y between four leopards' faces az., on a 
chief or, a rose of the third, seeded of the fifth, barbed 
vertf between two Cornish choughs proper.^ Lastly, 
come the differences of cadency, and the baronet's 
badge. All needless repetition of words must, as has 
been observed, be specially avoided. Even the name of 
a tincture or metal should not be used twice in 
describing the same coat, and to avoid this, it is usual 
to say *of the field,' if any charge be of the same 
kind as the field; but, if the field itself be of more 
than one colour, any charge of either colour must be 
called *of the first,' or 'of the second,' as the case 
may be. If two charges of the same tincture are 
named consecutively, the second must be described as 
• of the last.' 

To avoid re-iteration of numbers, the expression ' as 
many' is applied to the second charge ; thus the Arms 
of Archbishop Laud are to be described as ^sa, on a 
chevron or, between three estoiles of the last (or 
second), as many Crosses patt^e fitch^e ffu,^ 

It may also be observed that every charge in which 
there is a distinction of front and back, is ordinarily to 
be turned towards the dexter side of the escutcheon, 
unless directed to be placed otherwise ; but in banners. 
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the charges should be turned towards the staff, and 
upon the caparison of a horse, towards his head. 

In describing Mullets, and Stars, the number of points 
or rays must be specified, if more than five ; also whether 
pierced or not ; but a mullet not pierced is properly a 
star. Trees, flowers, animals, &c., if of their natural 
colour, are described as proper; if of any metal or 
tincture, the kind must be named. 

In blazoning animals, birds, fishes, &c., it must be 
remembered that the teeth, claws, and talons of lions, 
tigers, leopards, dragons, and beasts of prey generally, 
are called their cMmis, being used by them as weapons of 
defence, or offence, and when of a different tincture from 
their body, must be so described, as, for instance, ^ a lion 
proper, armed and langued (with claws, teeth, and 
tongue) ffu;* but less ferocious beasts, as the ram, bull, 
and others, are said to be 'armed and hoofed;' while 
the stag, which bears its lofty antlers rather as an 
ornament than a defence, is called 'attired.' Birds of 
prey are also to be described as * armed and membered ' 
(that is, with beaks and talons) of any special tincture ; 
but a goose, swan, or other domestic fowl, is simply 
'beaked and membered.' The cock, however, is 'armed, 
crested, and jelloped,' the first term being applied to his 
beak and spurs, the second to his comb, and the third to 
his wattles. Pishes are usually all of one colour, except 
perhaps the fins ; but their position varies like that of 
animals, as will be mentioned hereafber. 

A correct knowledge of the terms of blazonry was 
usual in former times, not amongst heralds alone, but in 
all gentlemen of birth and education, Sir John Feme, 
in 1686, wrote an amusing work on armorial bearings, 
entitled the 'Blazon of Gentrie,* compiled for the 
instruction of all gentlemen bearers of Arms, 'whom 
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alone, and none else, It coacemeth.' It is a continued 
dialogue, in wliicli Tarioua subjects connected with 
Heraldry are discussed, according to the fashion of the 
time, in question and answer. Torquatus,, a Enight, 
desirous of instruction in the 'biasing of Armes,' is 
desired hj Faradinua the herald, to blazon 'a certaine 
coate, so that his soueraigne migbt know him by his 
signea of honour, sith that perchaunce you know not his 
name.' Torquatus replies, he beareth 'ta. a musion 
passaunt gardaunt or, oppressed with a frett gu. of 
eight, parte Dayles dW.' Here a peasant, who is one 
of the interlocutors, and has also been examiniug the 
coat, exclaims, ' Zur, call you this Armes ? Now by 
my vaye, chad thought Armes should not have been of 
zutche trifling thinges. "WTiy this is even the cat in the 
raili-houae window. Pull ill will her dayrie thriue giffe 
she put zutche a vemiine beaste in trust to keepe it.' 
TorquatuB answers, ' I am iust of thy mind ; for thou 
haat reasoned as profoundly as might be upon bo bad a 
deuise.' Then Paradinus reproTes him ; ' I perceive, 
Torquatus, so elearkly as you seem to be in armory, yet 
are you far to seeke, and still must be taught. This 
paysaunt's ' gloss is even comparable with your blazon, 
for bad is the best.' Sbrqualut, 'I 
suppose my blazon cannot be amend- 
ed?' Paradinus, 'Tea, it shall be 
amended, and your errour also cor- 
rected. Did you ever see a frett thus 
formed before ? I mean nayled? To 
correct your blazon learn by this,' he 
continues, ' He beareth ta. a musion 
, or, oppressed with a troillis gu., clou6 
d'lw,; for this,' he adds, 'which you call a frett, 
is a lattice, a thing well knowne to poore prisoners 
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and distressed captiues, wUch are forced to reoeaae their 
breath from heauen at such holes for want of more 
pleasant windowes.* 

With respect, howerer, to the animal here blazoned as a 
Musion, we must refer to another old book on Heraldry, 
published by John Bossewell, 1572, who describes a 
Mirsioir, as ' a beaste that is enimie to myse and rattes.' 
He adds also that he is ' sire and wittie, asid seeth so 
sharply, that he ouercommeth darkness of the nighte by 
the shyninge lyghte of his eyne. In shape of body, he 
is Hke imto a leoparde, and hath a greate mouthe. He 
doth delighte that he enioyeth his libertie, and in his 
youthe he is swifte, plyante, and merye. He maketh a 
rufull noyse, and a gastefull when he profereth to fighte 
with another. . He is a cruel beaste when he is wilde, 
and falleth on his owne feet from moste high places, and 
uneth (scarce) is hurte therewith. When he hath a fayre 
skinne, he is, as it were, prowde thereof, and then he 
goeth faste about to be scene.' 

This heraldic Musion is, as our readers will have 
already guessed, a common domestic mouser. The coat 
blazoned by Torqnatus, and the observations of the 
peasant, bring to mind that famous scene between 
Sanglier Eouge and Toison d'Or, in Quentin Durward, 
when Charles the Bold's jester, Le Qlorieux, professes 
to help the unhappy envoy of De la Marck, by describing 
the ' tiger-cat, or ounce, behind a grating, assumed by 
Childebert, King of France, in token of his having taken 
captive Gondemar of Bourgogne,' as — ^a cat looking out 
of a dairy window. 

The various marks of cadency, called also Ensures, 
distinctions, or differences, form a very important branch 
of correct blazonry, and must, therefore, be explained at 
length. They are arbitrary signs, smaller than ordinary 
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charges, which are appended to the paternal coat, to 
mark the seniority of the different members of a family, 
and the relationship between houses and one common 
ancestor. They are borne on any part of the escutcheon 
that may be most convenient. 

The mark of the eldest son, or heir-apparent, is a 
Label (fr. lambel) of three points. Sir Harris Nicolas 
considers the plain label (gene- 
rally azure) the most ancient / \ 
distinction of the heir^appa- ( ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
rent ; and in the Boll of Kaer- 
laverock, the Arms of an eldest son are thus described :— 

' On un label d'assnre ayait 
Parceq' ces pdres vivoL* 

The Prince of Vales bears a plain label of three points 
or. surmounting the royal coat-of-arms ; and those 
of the Duke of Orleans are, in like manner, * az, \ trois 
Meurs de lis d'or, au lambel d'ar. a trois pendants.' 

The Cbesoekt, borne in a similar manner, is the mark 
of the second son of the first house, because, says an old 
writer, *the crescent is the double blessing 
that gives hope of future increase.' The eldest 
son of the second house bears a crescent, 
charged with a label. The label, however, is 
the only mark of cadency used in the Arms 
of our own royal family. That of the Prince of Wales is 
plain, and of the other princes and princesses charged 
with Crosses, Meurs de lis, <&c., merely for the sake of 
distinction, while their children bear also labels, but 
witb five points. These marks of cadency appear to have 
been in use since the time of Edward III. 

The third son of the first house has a Mullet, or 
Molette. It represents the rowel of a s^ur^ «s^^ q»\x.^^ 
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properly to be pierced, and of five points. The mul* 
let is also borne as a charge. Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
bears ' quarterly gu, and or, in the first quarter a mullet 

or./ but the charge called mullet in 
these Arms is undoubtedly a star, and 
legendary Hstory assigns its adoption 
into this coat to the year 1098, when 
* Corborant, admiral to the Soudan of 
Perce, was fought with at Antioche, and 
discomfited by the Christians. The 
night cumming on yn the chace of this bataile, and waxing 
dark, the Christianes being four miles from Antioche, 
Q^od, willing the saufte of the Christianes, shewed a 
white star, or molette, of five points, on the Christen 
host, which, to every mannes sighte, did lighte and arrest 
upon the standard of Albry de Vere, there shyning 
excessively.' In the battle of Bamet, this same mullet 
brought misfortune on the Earl of Oxford and his king, 
for the Earl of Warwick's men, taking his * star with 
streams ' for the ' sun ' of Edward, shot at them through 
the mist, thus adding to the confusion and destruction, 
which finally overwhelmed the Lancastrian troops. 
The fourth son of the first house has a Mabtlet (fr. 

allerion), a bird resembling a swallow, 
because ' that creature seldom alights on 
the land, and younger brothers have 
usually little land to rest on.' This also 
is a very common bearing. The fourth son 
of the second house has a martlet, charged with a label. 

The fifth son of the first house 
bears an Ankulet, which is o^ fre- 
quent occurrence as a charge ; they 
are borne ten in number, 3. 3. 3. and 
by the family of De Lannoy, in Picardy. 
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The sixth son has a Eletjb de lis, signifying the 
contemplative, studious life, led by younger brethren ; 
perhaps also their being destined to 
a monastic life, as was frequently 
the case. 

The seventh son, a rose. 

The eighth, a Cross moline. 

The ninth, a huit-foil. 

All these are common charges. As 
marks of cadency, they should appear 
upon the crest, supporters, horse- 
trappings, and wherever they can be introduced, in- 
conjunction with the Arms. In the windows of the 
Chapel of our Lady, at Warwick, are the escutcheons of 
the six sons of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick^ 
with the proper differences of cadency. The sons of a 
second son would bear the label, crescent, mullet, <&c., 
upon a crescent ; those of a third son, upon a mullet, 
and so on; but it is not usual to bear more than a 
double difference. The sisters of a family have no indi- 
vidual difference, except in the case of princesses, who 
bear those assigned to their fathers. 

The earliest mode of differencing appears to have been 
by varying the colours and charges of the field, but 
preserving the general characteristics of the original 
Arms. In the Eoll of Kaerlaverok (14th century), the 
Arms of six of the family of De la Zouche are described, 
all bearing ^ gu, besant6 or,^ The head of the family, 
bezants alone ; the other ^\e, each, with a difference, 
as : — ' gu.y besant^ or, a quarter ermine ; ' do., * a label 
«r.' ; do., * a chevron ermine,' &c., &c. 

It was very common, at the first adoption of Arms, for 
men to take, with some slight alteration, those of their 
feudal lord. Camden observes that, * whereas the Earls 
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of Chester bare garbes, or wheatsheafes, many gentlemen 
of that countrey bare wheatsheafes. Whereas the old 
Earles of Warwicke bare " chequy, or and az, a cheveron 
ermine," many thereabout took ermine and chequy. In 
Leicestershire and the coimtrey confining diuers bare 
cinquefoyles, for that the ancient Earles of Leicester bare 
gueules^ a cinquefoyle ermine;' and the same may be 
observed in many counties. 

Another difference in Arms is formed by the red hand, 
the badge of a baronet, which is borne upon a canton, 

or an inescutcheon, placed so as 
not to interfere with the family 
Arms. This badge is ^ ar., a sinis- 
ter hand, erect, open, couped at 
the wrist, guJ* Curious stories 
hay^ been invented by unheraldic 
writers, to account for the appear- 
ance of the 'bloody hand' in a 
baronet's coat-of-arms. It has even 
been supposed to be a mark, not of honour, but of 
infamy, perpetuating the memory of some fearful act 
of revenge or cruelty perpetrated by ancestors of such 
families as bear it. It was added, that, on one con- 
dition only, might it be expunged from the coat; 
namely, that the bearer should consent to pass seven 
solitary years, unshaven, and without speaking, in a 
cave; but the truth is, that the hand formed part 
of the Arms of the Province of Ulster, and com- 
memorates the daring of a bold adventurer, who had 
vowed to be the first to touch the shore of Ireland, and 
finding his boat lefb behind, cut off his hand, and flung 
it before him, to accomplish, in this literal manner, his 
vow. James I. conferred this badge on the Order 
of English Baronets, as being Knights of Ulster, the 
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defence and colonization of that province being the 
ostensible reaaon of their creation. 

Blazonry refers chiefly to the proper arrangement of 
the charges in a single coat-of-arma. Marshalling of 
Arms, on the contrary, which is an important branch of 
heraldic science, regulates the place, order, &o., in which 
other coats are to be combined in one escutcheon, which 
IB done generally for the purpose of denoting the 
alliances of a family. 

The earliest way of placing the Arms of a married 
couple was in two shields accol^e, or, side by side, and 
contemporary with this was the 
practice of impaling Arms by dimi- 
diation, the dexter half of the hus- 
band's Anns being joined to the 
sinister half of th^ wife's. The 
society of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, founded by Mary, Countess 
of Pembroke, daughter of Guy de 
Chastillon, Earl of 8. Paul, in France, still bear her 
Arms, impaled with those of the Earl. The coat of 
Valence is ' barry of ten or. and az. over all ten martlets 
in orle ffu. ; ' and that of Chastillon ' voir three pallets 
ytt. on a chie^ or, & label of three points ar' 

Now, however, it is more tisual to have the Arms 
impaled, the husband's coat being on the dexter, the 
wife's on the sinister half of the escutcheon, except in a 
few early instances, where the wife was of higher rank 
than the husband. 

John of Gteunt, Duke of Lancaster, bore the Arms of 
his second wife, Constance, eldest daughter and heiress 
of Peter, King of Castile and Leon, in this manner upon 
his seal, and even on his banner and surcoat, although, 
this, in ordinary cases, is not allowed to ths mi&'* Mm& \ 
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but John of Gaunt was, in right of his wife, titular King 
of Castile and Leon. 

Where the wife is an heiress, even in expectation, her 
Arms are home upon an escutcheon of pretence, or sur- 
tout, but the children bear their parents' Arms quarterly. 
Archbishops and Bishops bear their own Arms impaled 
with those of their see, the dexter side being assigned 
to the ecclesiastical insignia, the sinister to their own^ 
It may be observed that their Arms are thus borne, 
* parted per pale,' to signify their being knit to the Church, 
as in a sort of spiritual marriage. This idea seems to 
have been derived from several patristic expositions on 
S. Matt. xxii. 28. 

Arms may be quartered for several reasons. First, a 
sovereign quarters the ensigns of his several states, giving 
precedence to the most ancient, unless it is inferior to 
some other in importance. The first English monarch 
who bore quartered Arms was Edward HI., the * first and 
fourth, seme of Fleurs de lis, the ancient Anns of France ; 
the second and third, England, three Lions passant 
guardant.' 

The royal Arms of Spain are, * first and fourth or., a 
Lion rampant sa. (for Leon), second and third y 2^. a castle 
triple-towered' (for Castile). 

In the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, the shield was 
divided by coupe and party. The first and fourth, 
Castile and Leon ; the second and third, Arragon and 
Sicily. Navarre and Jerusalem were afterwards intro* 
duced, and Charles V. added the quartering of Austria, 
Burgundy, Brabant, and Flanders. Philip II. discarded 
the Austrian Eagle, impaling the Tyrol, and introducing 
the Fleur de lis on an escutcheon surtout. 

An elected king generally places his Arms on an 
'^scutcheon surtout, as did William III. of England, 
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A conqueror places liis Arms in the stead of those of the 
conquered kingdom ; thus the Cross patonce of the Saxon 
gave way to the Lions of Normandy. 

Eeudal Arms are sometimes quartered in the same way 
as Arms of dominion are by princes ; augmentations, also, 
are often quartered with the original Arms. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
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' Ut ssepe ex alieis fonneifl^ Tazkiaqiie 
Effidtur qniddam qnadratmn, uaque fignim.' LvoBBnus. 

' This Section begimieth to teadi of sudi ehaigcB of Go«te snnoiira 
as are called common Chaiges. Wliereof some be nstoimU, and merely 
formal, snch are Angels and Sfnihs, and others are both formal and 
material, as the sunne, moon, and stairea.' 

GuiLLiM*s Ditpiaie of Heraldry, 

ItiTLSS for correct blazonry, and for distangaishing the 
differences in Arms, having been given in the preceding 
chapter, the charges most commonly in use next claim 
our attention, and these will be found to comprehend 
every variety of objects natural and supernatural, real 
and fictitious. It must be remembered, too, in speaking 
of natural charges, that many of those which assume to 
be representations of actual objects, are so conventional 
in their form, that none but a Herald would be able to 
recognise them ; and our readers, probably, have already 
been amused with the story of the country heraldic 
painter, who, on being shown the lions in the Tower, 
exclaimed, * Tell me that's a lion ! Why, I've painted 
lions rampant and lions passant these five-and-twenty 
years, and, for sure, I ought to know what a lion's like 
better than all that!' Faradinus, however, who has 
been already quoted, warns us not therefore to despise 
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our noble science. Torquatus, seeing an eagle displayed 
chequy, exclaims, 'Methinks this coat cannot be good 
nor perfect armory, it is so mmaturaUy borne.' Faro- 
dmusy ' Do you finde fault with it because the eagle is 
not borne to her nature P Avoyd that phantasie as 
speedily as you can. Although thinges borne according 
to their nature or colom* be very commendable, yet is 
there as good misteries and honourable intendements 
in coats wherein be borne, fishes, beastes, foules, &c., 
different from their nature. That consideration is too 
childish, therefore you shall abandon it.' 

Heraldic charges may be described as representations 
of 'things natural,' and 'things artificial,' to which a 
modem writer on Heraldry adds, and with good reason, 

* things chimerical.' 

' Things natural' may be arranged under the heads of 

* celestial, terrestrial, animal, vegetable,' &c. &c. Among 
bodies celestial we find the sun, moon, and stars, of old 
the objects of devotion; the symbols, not of human 
glory alone, but of Deity, for stars the ancients wor- 
shipped as gods, stars they supposed to preside over the 
birth and the coming of kings ; as our own Shakspeare 
hath it : — 

''The heJEkvens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.** 

The sun is usually given *in his glory,' or splendour, 
and represented by a human face, surrounded with sixteen 
rays of glory — see the Arms of Eichmond, * Gfu, the sun 
in his glory, arJ* Occasionally it is 'eclipsed,' the 
tincture being then ta. As a badge, the sun has 
been used by many of our kings. Eichard II. had at 
one time the sun in his splendour ; at another, the sun 
eclipsed ; possibly in allusion to his own eclipsed glory 
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and fallen fortunes. Edward lY. bore a white rose ' en 
Boleil,* and also the sun in splendour, because, 'before 
the Battel at Mortimer's Cross, on Candlemas Day^ 
IdGO, the sun appeared to the Earl of March (afterwards 
Edward IV.) like three suns, and suddenly it joyned 
together in one ; for which cause some imagine that he 
gave the sun in its full brightness for his badge and 
cognisance.'* Bichard III. had a rose and sun; 
Edward YI., the sun in splendour. Bays of the sun 
also are sometimes borne. The family of Leeson have 
' 6^. a chief or, on the lower part thereof a doud, with 
rays proceeding therefirom, proper^ with the appropriate 
motto, ' Clarior e tenebris.' Another singular charge is, 
< Az. one ray of the sun issuing bendwise from the 
dexter chief.' 

The moon may be either ' incressant,' * decressant,* or 
' in her detriment,' that is, eclipsed. • The crescent, 
having been the standard of the Saracens during the 
Crusades, is frequently seen in Christian coats-of-arms, 
in obedience to that law of chivalry which required the 
conqueror of a Saracen gentleman to assume his Arms. 
The badge of Bichard Coeur de Lion v^ ' a star issuing 
frt)m the horns of a crescent.' When inere^etU^ the 
horns of the moon are directed to the dexter side of the 
shield; when decreseenty to the sinister. The Star, or 
estoile, is commonly of six points, wavy. The Arms 
granted to Sir Thomas Drake were, ^jir. a Eess wavy, 
between the pole-stars «a.' The star of the De Yeres 
has been noticed. 

Among other celestial charges may be named, ' clouds, 
rainbows, comets, fire,' &c., &c. "Water is represented by 
undulating lines ; fountains, by azure roundles, charged 
with three bars wavy, ardent. In the Arms of the York* 

• Sir Kiidiaid Bako^s Chianiek^ p. 197. 
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shire femily of * Sykes,* these roundles are termed sykes, 
that being the provincial name for springs, and the 
* Gurges ' bore a whirlpool (gorges). 

Among terrestrial charges, we have the moundy or 
mownd royal^ an Orb, surmounted by a Cross patt^e. It 
is said to have been first used in England by Edward the 
Confessor, but without the Cross, which was added by 
William the Conqueror ; and its meaning will be best 
explained by the following words, used in reference 
to the Orb in the Coronation Office : — ' And when you 
see this Orb set under the Cross, remember that the whole 
world is subject to the power and empire of Christ our 
Eedeemer.' 

Amongst charges drawn firom living beings, we must, 
of course, give the first place to the human form, and its 
different members. It is, indeed, seldom that an entire figure 
is introduced into a coat-of-arms, almost the only instances 
I am aware of, are in the seals of Bishoprics.* The Arms 
of Salisbury are, ^Az. our Blessed Lady, with her Babe 
on her right hand, and a sceptre in her left.' Those of 
Lichfield are, ^Ou. a field charged with three dead bodies,' 
from which probably it takes its name lich, in Anglo Saxon 
meaning corpse ; or, * Cht, three Knights in a field of 
blood,* in aUusion to the history of S. Amphibalus, and 
the party of Christian converts massacred at that place, 
whence he also was removed to S. Albans for massacre. 
The Bobertsons of Strowan have, lying under their 
escutcheon of Arms, a man in chains, granted them, 
together with their crest, an arm erect, holding a regal 
crown, all proper , by James II. of Scotland, in honour of 
Duncan, son of Robert, the chief of the clan, who appre- 
hended the murderers of James I. Dalziel bears, on a 
table field, the figure of a man, with the motto, 'I dare,' 

* See also Blacker, of Axma^, 
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in remembraDce of an ancestor who used these words^ in 
answer to a King of Scotland, who asked, who would 
dare to cut down a fayourite attendant who had been 
made prisoner hj the enemy and hanged. ' Dal ziel, I 
dare,' was the reply ; and the dagger wherewith the 
exploit was performed is still the family crest. 

The most singular of these charges is, perhaps, that 
borne by the Bishop of Chichester, representing the 
far-famed personage, Prester, or Presbyter John, ' hooded, 
sitting on a tombstone, with a crown on his head, and 
glory, or, his right hand extended, and holding in his 
left an open book, ar., with a sword across his mouth, 
yu.' This famous person is mentioned by several writers 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
as a great Christian potentate, dwelling in some almost 
inaccessible region ; but I do not know in what way he 
became connected with the Bishopric of Chichester. Sir 
John Maundeyill did not himself visit his territory, 
which was supposed to lie either in Tartary or Abyssinia ; 
but he describes it as protected by rocks of adamant, or 
rather loadstone, and abounding in popinjays or parrots, 
'plenty as gees,' together with precious stones, large enough 
to make ' plateres, dissches, and cuppes ; ' he adds, ' Many 
other marveylles been there, so that it were to cumbrous 
and to long to putten it in scripture of bokes.' He 
describes the Emperor, Prester John himself^ as 'Cristene,' 
and possessing seventy-two provinces, and an army so 
great, that he could devote 330,000 men to the keeping 
of his standards, which were * three Crosses of gold, fyn, 
grete, and hye, and fulle of precious stones.' 

The human head is a not uncommon charge, especially 

amongst Welsh families, and, unless their position is 

specified, they are generally intended to be drawn in 

The Arms of Lloyd of Plynwg contain an 
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Englishman's head; that family having distinguished 
themselves greatly in their wars with the English. Wil- 
liams of Caernarvon bear * Gu, a chevron ermine between 
three Saxons' heads affronts, couped at the shoulders 
jproper.* Their ancestor, Ednevert Vychan, in 1240, we 
are told, took three Saxon princes prisoners. J)e G-ram- 
mont bears, ^az., three female heads carnation, crowned or.' 
This Grammont, bearing as yet an unemblazoned shield, 
was entertained by the "King of Scotland with a sumptuous 
banquet, but in the midst of the festivities, there entered 
a dwarf, clothed like a Saracen, and leading an elephant, 
on which was mounted a lady in mourning habiliments, 
who entreated the young Knight to return with her, and 
deliver her three daughters, who were all kept in captivity 
by a cruel giant. The preux chevalier, having heard the 
lady's request, seized a pheasant, which had just been 
placed before him, exclaiming, * I swear first to my Maker 
and the Blessed Virgin, and next to this lady, and the 
pheasant, never to take any rest, or to cut my hair or 
beard, until I have slain this traitor and felon ravisher.'* 
Then proceeding immediately to the castle of the giant, 
he freed the maidens, and restored two to their mother, 
but the third he married himself with great pomp and 
splendour, and thenceforth bare three maidens' heads 
in his coat-of-arms. The Vaughans bear, *A chevron, 
between three children's heads, enwrapped about the 
necks with as many snakes ^rc|^^.' Guillim, to account 
for this singular charge, informs us, that * some one of 
the ancestors of that family was said to have been bom 
with a shake about his neck ; a matter,' he adds, ' not 
impossible, but yet very unprobable.' The Hiltons, of 
Hilton Castle, Durham, bear, as a crest, the head of 

* See chap. xvii. p. 238. 
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Moses proper y with two rajs or horns or, the rays or 
horns being intended as a sort of Nimbus, signifying the 
glory of his countenance. The crest of Sir Sandich de 
Trane, one of the first Knights of the Order of the Gturter, 
was * a head of Midas, with ass's ears.' Sir Beginald de 
Ch^tillon bore, ' or, three human heads erased, yi».,' in 
remembrance of his having with his own hand cut off 
the heads of three Saracen Emirs. This same Ch&tillon 
was slaio, in a similar manner, by Salajfin, who made him 
prisoner together with Sir Guy de Lusignan ; the latter 
Saladin treated with distinction, but Gh^tillon he slew as 
a bandit and murderer. 

The Saracen's Head, 80»often seen on Inn signboards, 
was introduced at the time of the Crusades, and was, in 
most cases, assumed as a trophy. Sometimes, however, it 
belongs to the class of ' Armes parlantes,* as in the case of 
Blackmore. We discover an allusion to the family name 
also in the three sinister hands of ' Malmains,' the three 
dexter arms, vambraced proper y of * Armstrong,' and the 
three dexter arms (with hands) of ' Tremaine.' May we 





add to these the three legs of * Hosy ? ' Three legs form 
the insignia of the Isle of Man, with the appropriate 
motto, * Quocunque jeceris, stabit.' Henry de Mengham, 
Bishop of London, a.d. 1269, bore, ' gu. a body heart 
boiwoon two wings displayed, or,' and with the ' blodye 
hsrto in the Dowglas Armes,' all are familiar. 
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Amongst the animals, both ^ naturall and phantasticall,* 
borne in coat armour, the Lion holds the highest rank, 
and he, as well as most other animals, may be represented 
as either rampant (1), salient Ql)^ passant (3), gardant (4), 

1 2 3 






cotiehanty coward (5), (his tail hanging between his legs,) 
counter-rampant, combatant, or sejant (6). The lion is the 

4 5 6 






emblem of ' command and monarchical dominion, as well 
as of the magnanimity of majesty, subduing those that 
resist, and sparing those that humble themselves.' He is 
the personification of courage, generosity, and gentleness, 
and all histories and legends represent him as yielding at 
once to the power of innocence, purity, and gentleness. 
Sir Iwain de Galles, one |of the heroes of our chivalric 
romances, was attended, like S. Jerome, by a lion, which, 
in gratitude to the Knight who had delivered him from a 
serpent with which he was engaged in a deadly contest, 
offered ever afterwards to be his faithful %«t^vq^^ 



^QSEK qiLUjzixs vxr tsk mis. 
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The fion is &as descnbed hr Philippe de TlnDoii, in 
Us cnraxi s BesdaiT: ^Wbal^ is in Gre^leiin liaa in 
Frencii ihe name kin^. The fioa in vanj waja rnles 
Qwer manr bests^ — tiieiefive is ihe bm kin^ ; ncyw joa 
shaQ hear how. He has a fitightfal &ee» tiie neck great 
and haiiTy He has tiie breast befiire sqnare^ hardj and 
pngnadoos : Hb tail is of large fehiwi, and he h» flat 
legs constrained down to tiie leet, he has the feet laige 
and doven, the daws kng and cnrred; — when he is 
hungiy or ill-disposed he deTOUS animala without dis- 
crimination, as be does the ass whidi resists and biays." 

A lion passant gardamij is, walking with its fiioe 
turned towards the spectator ; but Frendi heralds refuse 
to acknowledge a lion in that attitude, saying, that, when 
thus drawn, he ought rather to be called a leopard; 
^ wherein,' says old Grmllim, ' they offer great indignity to 
that roiall beast, in that they will not admit him to show 
his full face, the sight whereof doth ternfie and astonish 
all the beasts of the field.' Consequently, in old chroni- 
cles and romances, our 'lions passant gardant^ are 
* constantly described as leopards. In the metrical 

'^ichard Cceur de Lion,' we find, 
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' Upon his shoulders a scheld of stele. 
With the Lybbardes painted wele.* 

And the Boll of Kaerlaverok describes the banner of 
Edward I. as containing ' three leopards caurant, of fine 
gold, set in red, haughty, fierce, and cruel.' In another 
ancient poem, however, a [French Knight, speaking of 
Bichard before he came to the throne, calls them lions. 

That they were often considered as leopards seems 
likely, from the record, quoted by Stowe, of ' three living 
leopards, sent as a present by [Frederick Emperor of 
Germany, to Henry III. in allusion to his regal coat of 
Armes.' This seems to have been rather a favourite 
compliment in former times, but, I suppose, only when 
the animal in the escutcheon was either beautiful or 
rare. 

A lion rampant, or standing on its hind legs, is seen 
in the Scottish coat-of-arms ; and the good Earl of Lin- 
coln is described in the Boll of Kaerlaverok, as carrying 
to the fight a 

' Bonidre de nn cendall saffirin (yellow silk) 
nn lion rampant porprin.' (pnrple.) 

Oottnter rampant has the head to the sinister ; some- 
times also it implies two lions combatant. Brute, King 
of Britain, bore, according to Baker, 

' Of goolis two lions of golde, 
Conntre rampant with golde only crowned, 
Which kings of Troy in bataill bare fall bold/ 

A lion sefant, affrontiy sometimes called sijant in hU 
majesty, forms the royal crest of Scotland. A hicorp(h 
rate lion, gardant, rampant, counter-rampant, coward, is 
seen in the Arms of John Northampton, lord mayor of 
London, 1381 ; and Edmund Grouchback, Earl of Lsjcl* 
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caster, sometimes bore a tri-corporated lion, tlie tliree 
bodies being conjoined with one head gardant, in the fess 
point. 

More than two lions on a shield are generally called 
lioncels. Six lioncels were borne by William Longesp^e, 
Earl of Sarum. 

A demi-lion, ar. issuing from a ducal coronet, is the 
crest of the Bromleys of Staffordshire and Warwick. 
The demi-lion holds in his mouth a pennoncelle, charged 
with the Arms of Guyenne, a * lion passant gardant, or,' 
Sir John Bromley having recovered that standard at the 
battle of Corby. The Talbots bear, ^ gu, a lion rampant, 
and bordure engrailed, or,' assumed on the marriage of 
Gilbert Talbot with a Welsh Princess, in 1274. They 
have also another coat, ' az, a lion rampant, and bordure 
or.,' derived from the Montgomeries, ancient Earls of 
Shrewsbury. A lion dismembered, or dechausse, has 
head, feet, and tail cut off, but placed so near to the 
body that the outline of the animal remains the same. 
An instance occurs in the Arms of Maitland, Earl of 
Lauderdale. 

The Lion Dragon, and Lion Poisson, are, as their 
names imply, chimerical figures. 

The Tiger passant is borne by Lutwyche, Salop; 
and in the Arms of Sibell, Kent, is seen ^ a tjger passant 
regardant, looking into a mirror lying fess-ways, the 
handle to the dexter.' The same coat was formerly to 
be seen in a window of Thame Church, and it alludes to 
the singular idea once entertained, that in order to rob a 
tigress of her young, it was necessary only to lay mirrors 
in her path, as she would stop to look at her own image, 
and thus give the robbers time to escape ; a tale which 
seems as if intended for a satire on feminine vanity. 

The Sanglier, or Wild Boar, is also called in Heraldry 
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a marcassin, or Grice; and under the latter name it 
appears in the Arms of a family named Grice. Shak- 
speare makes frequent allusions to the wild boars chosen 
by Eichard III. for his supporters, as well as to * the 
rampant bear, chained to a ragged staff,' the well- 
known badge of the Neville family. This latter badge 
is said to have been first assumed by Arth, or Arthgal, 
the first Earl of Warwick, and one of the Knights of 
King Arthur's round table ; the word Arth, or Narth, 
signifying bear; his successor, Morvidus, added the 
ragged staff, in remembrance of his having slain a 
mighty giant with a tree which had been torn up by 
the roots, and had had its branches lopped off. The 
head of the Sanglier is very frequently given couped^ (cut,) 
erased, (that is, torn from the body). Chaucer describes 
Sir Thopas as carrying 

' A scheld all of gold so red, 
And therein was a borers hed, 
A charbuncle besides.* 

Wolves are occasionally used in blazonry. So also is 
the Alant, or wolf-dog, called by Chaucer, * alaun,* and 
used, as he says, *to hunten at the lion or the dere.* 
The Talbot, a kind of hunting-dog, is more common, and 
familiar also as an Inn sign. Indeed, the boar, the 
lion, the white hart, and others, which, especially when 
crowned, chained, or gorged, are evidently of heraldic 
origin, were, it is probable, adopted in compliment to 
some noble family, possessing estates in the neighbour- 
hood, and this may account for the fact, that some signs 
seem more popular than others, in certain districts. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



CHABGES — ^AirrKALS. 

< Dissimiles igitur formffi glomeramen in unum 
CTonyeniant.' Luosbtius. 

* The formes of the pure delestiall bodies are mixed with grosse 
terrestrial ; earthly animals with watery ; sanage beasts with tame ; 
whole-footed beasts with divided ; reptiles with things gressible ; 
fowles of prey with home-bred ; aeiy insects with earthly.* 

GUILLDC. 

As in war and chivalry the grander qualities of 
strength, courage, and magnanimity, were more highly 
esteemed than the gentler virtues of humiKty and love, 
so the fiercest and most savage quadrupeds appear to 
have been preferred in early blazonry to those of gentler 
nature or more domestic habits. The horse, indeed* 
combining the qualities of courage and docility, has been 
rather a favourite charge ; and, in England especially, it 
is familiar from having been the standard of the Saxon 
brothers, Hengist and Horsa, and still forming the 
escutcheon of the House of Hanover. 

There are horses, too, supporting the shield of the 
Town of Cambridge, but these are purely chimerical 
figures, combining the fore-part of a horse, with webbed 
feet, a fishy tail, and scollopped fins. The seal used by 
members of the Inner Temple, London, bears a winged 
horse, copied, probably, from a defaced representation of 
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the original seal of the Knights Templars, mistaken for 
a Pegasus by some lawyer of Queen Elizabeth's time 
f^leamed in Heraldry. The original device, two EJiights 
mounted on one horse, is still used by the Middle Temple. 

A certain family of Trotters have chosen for their 
crest a horse; and other domestic animals, the lamb, . 
hind, coney, &c., are often assumed in punning allusion 
to the family name. Dogget, has dogs ; Oxenden, oxen ; 
Parker, a stag's head; Bamsden, ram's head; Gunliffe, 
three conies ; Metcalfe, calves ; Hartwell, a hart ; Eoe, a roe- 
buck ; Keats, cats ; Harrison, a hedgehog ; (herisson) ; Ox- 
enstiem, Ox'shrow^ is also said to have borne an ox's head. 

The lamb generally borne is the holy, or Paschal lamb, 
exactly resembling that used in ecclesiastical decoration 
as the symbol of our Blessed Lord. * Nimbed, or, with a 
flag or., the Cross and ends gu,^ It is thus borne by 
the family of Pascall. 

The signification of birds used in armory is said, as 
frequently interpreted by the Fathers of the Church also, 
to be * activity, celerity, with speed in matters of weight, 
moment, and high enterprise.' The eagle, which is the 
king of birds, signifies magnanimity and fortitude of 
mind ; displayed, it assureth protection and safety to the 
obedient ; and the extending of his griping talons doth 
betoken the rending and ruin of all that resist and 
rebel. What the lion is amongst quadrupeds, the eagle 
is amongst birds. ' It is the most swift, most strong, 
most laborious, most generous, most bold, and more able 
to endure the sharp air than any other bird, and for this 
reason both by ancients and modems it has been made 
the symbol of majesty. It ought not, therefore, to be 
given by kings-of-Arms to any but those who far exceed 
others in bravery, generosity, and all good qualities.' 
Symbolically it represents a brave disposition, contemning 
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the difficnlties of the world and the reverses of fortune, 
— an understanding employed in divine things, — a 
generous liberality, because the eagle gives of his prey 
to the rest of the birds that flock around him. 

The * Eagle,* the Evangelistic symbol of S. John, 
speaks clearly of the ^ understanding exercised in divine 
things.' In the book of Job eagles are described as 
flying to their prey. * Where the slain are there is she ; ' 
and these words again have been taken in a higher sense, 
as meaning ^ the Saints of the Church gathered round 
the body of the Crucified.' Indeed the * extraordinary 
instinct in birds of prey by which they gather together 
from all quarters, even from beyond seas, to where 
a carcase falls, has often been observed, as if it were 
something not to be explained, and supernatural ; and it 
appears to be Nature's emblem of the manner in which, 
beyond all that can be accounted for by human reason, 
the good of all ages flock together round the Body of 
Christ Crucified.' With respect to the above words, it 
may be worth while to notice, with one of the early 
Fathers, — for so, in every path of human learning may we 
find somewhat to lead us to higher aims — ^and also as an 
additional testimony to the royal signification of the 
eagle, that * He saith not vultures or crows, but eagles, 
as wishing to shew that all who have believed in the 
Passion of our Lord are magnificent and royal ones ; ' 
for * eagles, not daws, have a right to this Table. They 
whose youth is renewed like eagles, that they may obtain 
wings and fly to His Passion.' In evident allusion to 
this teaching, the Arms of Eous, of Courtyrala, are * or, 
an eagle displayed az,, pruning his wing, with feet and 
bill ^w.,' with the motto * Vescitur Christo.' 

The eagle may be depicted either as displayed^ that is, 
with the wings elevated; close, with the wings down; 
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preying, that is, devouring his prey, as is the case with the 
falcon in the Arms of Madan, Wilts, which are ' iSs. a 
falcon or, preying upon a duck, or.' The eagle displayed, 
as an emhlem of imperial power, is borne in the Arms of 
the Austrian empire — * Or, an eagle with two heads, 
displayed sa., armed yi«.' The escut- 
cheons of princes and counts of the 
holy Boman empire, titles borne by 
several British subjects, are placed 
upon an imperial eagle; as, for ex- 
ample, the Arms of Feilding, Gowper, 
&c. The famous Du Guesclin bore 
an ^ eagle displayed «a., beaked and 
armed gu,; ' and the Arms of Queen's 
College, Oxford, founded by Eobert de Egglesfield, are 
*-4r. three eagles displayed, yw.' The inscription on 
the eagle in the chapel there, is 'Begina avium avis 
Beginensium,' in allusion to his name. 

The term pome, which ought properly to be applied 
only to a fish apparently on the point of expiring, is 
used in French blazonry in reference to the eagle, when, 
as is sometimes the case, he is depicted without langue, 
with the eyes closed, and the beak very much hooked; 
for, according to ancient tradition, 'this bird, after 
living in general not less than one hundred years, dies 
of starvation, his beak becoming so much hooked, that 
he is unable to receive nourishment, and thus dies.' An 
* Aigle pam6, de gueules, au vol abaiss6,' is seen in the 
Arms of de Sacqueville, a Norman family. Fame is 
probably expressed in English by the term languid, 
Phillippe de Thaun, however, relates of the eagle, that 
' when it is become old, and feels its wings heavy, and 
its sight fails, then it mounts high in the air, and bums 
itself in the heat, and scorches its wings and the daxk- 
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ness of its eyes, it is so ctuming and knowing ; when the ' 
eagle has done that, it goes into the east, sees a fountain 
of which the water is clear and salutary: and such is 
its nature,' as the writing says, ^ when it has dipped itself 
three times, it becomes young again.' In old works on 
blazonry, an eagle expanded is drawn with ' wings and 
tail spread abroad,' because that is the natural position 
of the bird when he * faces the sun to recover his vigour.' 
The swan, which is a highly honourable bearing, ranks 
next to the eagle. He is seen in the Arms of Leigham, 
which are '^u. a swan close, proper J When gorged 
with a ducal coronet, to which is affixed a chain, reflected 
over the neck, as is frequently the case on Inn sign- 
boards, the swan is called a * Cygnet royal.' The swan 
is* met with also in French blazonry, and was the 
original bearing of the noble House of Bouillon, first 
assumed by a Knight who married the heiress of that 
house, and whose life and adventures are recorded in the 
romance of the * Chevalier au Cygne.' 

* Lothaire, King of France, had married a fairy wife, 
who made him the father of six sons and a daughter, all 
bom at the same time, and all wearing round their necks 
golden collars of magical virtue, which gave them the 
power of assuming, when they pleased, the form of swans. 

* Their grandame, the king's mother, who hated them 
on account of their fairy birth, caused them, when young, 
to be exposed in a lonely forest. Here they were found 
by a hermit, who nourished, and took care of them. 
Their retreat, however, was discovered by their enemies, 
who set spies to watch them, and one day, as all except 
one were bathing under the form of swans, having left 
their collars on the river bank, they carried off those 
precious jewels, and thus prevented them from reassum- 
ing the human form. 
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* Elias, the one brother who had escaped, succeeded, 
by means of his talisman, in recovering those of his 
brothers, — all, at least, except one, which had been 
already melted down and formed into a cup ; conse- 
quently one of the seven children was doomed to remain 
all his life a swan. He attached himself with devoted 
affection to his brother Elias, who, on his part, regarded 
him with the tenderest pity, and they became together 
the heroes of many wonderfiQ adventures, until Elias at 
length, entering the duchy of Bouillon, married its 
heiress, and became the ancestor of Godfrey.' 

The pelican is always drawn with her wings 'addorsed,* 
' vulning,; or wounding her breast with her beak. Fre- 
quently she is in her nest, feeding her young with her 
blood; she is then described as the 'Pelican in her 
piety,' and affords one of the highest lessons of heraldic 
symbolism ; for whether she is regarded as feeding her 
young with her blood, or, according to Bossewell, re- 
storing to them thereby the life which by their ingrati- 
tude they had forfeited, the symbolic allusion to our ever 
Blessed Saviour is equally perfect. Bossewell's account 
is as follows: — *The pellicane fer- 
uently loueth her byrdes : yet when 
they ben haughtie, and beginne to 
waxe bolde, they smite her in the face 
and wounde her, and she smiteth 
them again and sleaeth them. And 
after three days, she moumeth for 
them, and then striking herself in the 
side till the bloude runne out, she 
sparpleth it upon their bodyes, and by vertue thereof 
they quicken againe.' 

As a symbol of our Lord, the ' Pelican in her piety ' 
is most appropriately introduced into the decoration of 
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churches, and on funeral monuments. In Warbleton 
church, Sussex, a pelican is inscribed on the brass of 
William Prestwick, Dean of Eiistings, with the motto, 
* Sic Christus dilexit nos.' (* Thus hath Christ loved us.') 
In Winchester Cathedral, too, it is seen in the Arms of 
the good Richard Fox, Bishop of Winton: *-4r. a 
pelican in her piety, or. ; ' and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, of which he was founder, bears his Arms, in con- 
junction with those of Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter. 
The Pelhams of Laughton, Sussex, bear three pelicans, 
without the nest. 

The peacock 'in his pride,' that is, with his tail 
'affronte,' or expanded, is another favourite heraldic 
device, also used in ecclesiastical decoration. In both 
it symbolises power and omniscience, and with this 
signification it is frequently repeated in those paintings 
of the catacombs, in which the early Christians have 
left so many memorials of their faith and love. It may 
not perhaps be altogether without significance that it 
was at a banquet given to the Augurs, the sacred college 
of Bird-interpreters, that a peacock was first, served up 
in classic times. Jupiter, we know, clothed himself in a 
robe of peacocks' feathers. And Pope. Paul, sending 
Pepin a sword in token of true regard, is said to have 
accompanied it with a mantle adorned with peacocks' 
plumes. 

The peacock, the swan, and the pheasant, were all 
birds of high account in the days of chivalry. The mayor 
of Lynn entertained Edward III. at a peacock feast, 
where that noble bird, ' the food of lovers, and the meat 
of lords,' was served up with all due honours, and the 
banquet itself is commemorated on a brass in the church 
of S. Margaret at Lynn. The swan was chosen by 
Edward I. for his device, and when the young Prince 
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Edward, after receiving knighthood from his father, 
conferred that honour on 300 young gentlemen, his 
friends, * after he had dubbed and embraced them all,* 
two swans were introduced, 'gorgeously caparisoned, 
their beaks gilt, a most pleasing sight to all beholders,' 
and upon them Edward vowed that he would avenge the 
death of John Comyn. The custom of making vows on 
the swan, peacock, pheasant, and other birds, is so pecu- 
liar to chivalry, and occurs so frequently in all accounts 
of knightly deeds, that my readers will be glad to learn 
some of the rules of the ceremony which usually took 
place at a banquet, although the swans mentioned above 
appear to have been introduced into the Abbey.* * On a 
day of public festival, and between the courses of the 
repast, a troop of ladies brought into the assembly a 
peacock, or a pheasant, roasted, but decorated with its 
plumage, in a gold or silver dish.' The bird, we are told 
by M. le Grand, was not to be plucked, but skinned care- 
fully, so as not to damage the feathers ; the feet cut off, 
the body stuffed with spices and sweet herbs, and a cloth 
rolled round the head. 

When cooked, the feet were again tied on ; the skin 
replaced ; the crest set up ; the tail spread out ; and so 
it was served up. 

Occasionally, the bird was entirely covered with leaf- 
gold ; at other times * people had a very pleasant way of 
regaling their guests ; just before serving up, they cram- 
med the beak of their peacock with wool, rubbed with 
camphor; then, when the dish was placed upon the 
table, they set JBire to the wool, and the bird instantly 
vomited forth flames like a little volcano.' 

Two ladies, bearing the noble bird in iljp splendid dish 
were conducted by certain Ejiights, with strains of 

♦ History of ChiTalry. Milla. 
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solemn minstrelsy, to the Lord of the Castle, to whose 
protection they commended themselves ; and their prayer 
for aid heing favourably received, he pledged himself to 
espouse the cause for which they entreated his help, by 
the most sacred oaths, calling to witness also, ' the Ladies 
and the Peacock.' AU the Knights who were in the haU 
drew their swords and repeated the vow, and finally, the 
Lord of the Castle deputed some renowned guest to 
carve it, in such a manner that everyone present might 
taste of the bird. During this process a second band of 
ladies entered to* thank the assembly, and when they 
retired the banqu6t was proceeded with. 

The raven, which has already been mentioned as the 
standard of the Danes, is often called in blazonry a 
corbie, or corbye-crow, and therefore assumed by fSuniHes 
of the name of Corbyn, Corbet, &c. The Cornish crow, 
or chough, a bird peculiar to that county, was borne 
only by families of Cornish extraction, until granted to 
Cardinal Wolsey in the reign of Henry VIII. It is 
described as * a fine blue or purple blackbird, with red 
beak and legs, and a noble bearing in antiquity, being 
accounted the king of the crows.' 

The swallow (hirondelle) is adopted by the town of 
Arundel, Arms, ^ Ar, a swallow volant;' and also by 
the noble family of that name, * Ba, six swallows, three, 
two, and one ar.' In the Arms of the Mountpynzons 
is a chaffinch (pinson) ; and the honourable Charles 
Cockayne, Viscount Donegal, bears, * three cocks yi#. 
crested and jelloped sa.^ Dante mentions ' 

* II gallo di GaUura,' 
4 

but M. Eey, in his learned Treatise on the Standard of 
France, indignantly rejects the idea of the Gallic cock. 
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Innumerable examples may be given of fishes, insects, 
and ifeptiles, borne in Arms. Almost every species of 
the former has been adopted, either in allusion to the 
family name, or to the situation or produce of their 
estates. They are most frequently borne emhowed and 
naianty but sometimes hatmcmt^ that is, erect and 
breathing, as when rising to the surface of the 
water. "When feeding, they are termed vorant ; 
allwme when their eyes are bright, and pame when 
dying. They are either represented singly, or in twos 
or threes. "When triple, they may be regarded as 
emblematic of the Holy Trinity ; and they are thus 
seen in the Arms of Lucy of Charlecote, and in those 
of the German families of Kreckwitz, Hunder, and 
Bembouf. 

Probably no single branch ol natural history has 
furnished Heraldry with so many charges as the fish ; 
indeed its very name, IX9TS, identified as it is with the 
memory of our blessed Eedeemer, is so closely connected 
with the early symbolism of the Christian faith, that we 
cannot wonder that it became a favourite bearing with 
our ancestors of the Middle Ages. It is unnecessary 
to do more than mention, in passing, the constant refer- 
ence made, both in the Liturgies and writings generally 
of the Antient Church, to the symbolic teaching involved 
in the fact that the waters were the first source of life 
(Q-en. i. 20), and that the things which, accordingly, were 
thus bom of water,- first received the Divine blessing. 
Mystic fish, either singly, or in triple union, as emblematic 
of the Holy Trinity, are engraven on the sarcophagi of the 
early Christians, as well as on the Baptismal Fonts of later 
times. The classic Myth of Arion, like* many other old 
Pagan fictions, was invested by the earliest Christian 
converts with a deeper, holier meaning ; and the dol^hia^ 
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ao canstantlj recognised in Bcnlptmee and freacos, 
ptsnte, not to tbe delrrerer of Arion, but to Him Wfao, 
tiiroiigh the waters of B^itism, opens to mankind the 
path of delirerance, eaosiiig them to ' so paaa &e mres 
of this troablesome worid, that finally they maj come 
to ibe land of ererlastitig life.' 

Tbe didpfain, in Eeraldi;, seems originallj to hare 
courted an idea of sorereignt^. Brydson mentums 
that Hie first of the Troabsdours vas called the 
Danphin, or Knight of the Dolphin, &om bearing that 
figure on his shield, adding that the name, in the perscm 
of hia soccessors, became a title of sovereign dignity. 
The dolphin certainly formed the insignia of Uie 
empire of Constantinople; Sir 'William Conrtenay,of Pov- 
derham Castle, Devon, in the reign of Edward TV^ bore 
on his emblazoned standard three dolphins, in refra«nce 
to the purple of three emperors; and the present 
descendants of that illustrions honse still bear a dolphin 
for their crest and badge. The Arms of Peter Conrten^, 
Bishop of Exeter in 1478, are to 
be seen in one of the comport- 
k menta of the mantelpiece of the 

^ Episcopal palace, ennroned with 

the dolphins of Constantinople. 
A gold^i dolphin in an aemn 
field, «'as borne by Andrew, the 
Count Dauphin of Viennois, pn- 
triarch of the Dauphins of the 
booses of Burgundy and Ja 
Toot. It belonged also to the 
Dauphins, lords of Auvergne. 
Humbert, the last count of 
Tienne, when he 




his seignory to Philip of Talois, in 1349, stipulated that 
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the eldest son of the king should be styled also Dauphin 
of Yiennois, and bear the Arms of that province, which 
he accordingly did, and the title of dauphin and 
dauphiness, or, as they are called by old English writers, 
dolphin and dolphiness, have ever since distinguished 
the eldest son of France. Mary Queen of Scots bore 
this title on her marriage; and Shakespeare, by an 
anachronism of a hundred years, introduced into King 
John, — 

' Lewis, the Danphin and the heire of France.* 

It is difficult to account for the adoption of the 
dauphin by the lords of Yienne. It appears to have 
been employed on early Greek coins as an emblem of 
the sea. Ulysses is said to have borne ia dolphin on his 
shield, as well as in his ring, in memory of the extraor- 
dinary escape of his son Telemachus, thus recorded by 
Amylot. 

' Teldmaque qui estoit alors bien jeune, tomba en un 
endroict de la mer ou I'eau estoit fort profonde, et feut 
saulu^ par le moyeil de quelques dauphins, qui le receurent 
en tombant et le porteunt hors de Teau, parquoi le pere 
depuis pour en rendre grace et honorer cet animal fait 
graver I'image d'un dauphin dedans le Chaton de 
I'anneau dont il scelloit, et il le porta pour omement a 
son i^cu ! ' 

Yespasian had medals struck with a dolphin entwining 
an anchor, in token of the naval superiority of Eome ; 
and it was the immense abundance of delicate fish in the 
Propontis, which led to the engraving of a dolphin and 
trident, on the ancient medals of Byzantium. The 
Dauphin's badge is certainly more ancient, although not 
80 gloriously won as that of our own Prince of Wales ; 
unless as true Englishmen we shelter owt t^^ca^^^Jt. 
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priority of time and rank together in the answer onoe 
given to an inquiry whether the eldest son of France or 
England bore the higher title : — 

* Qaantmn delpbinis Balsena Biitaxmica major.' 

The English £unilies of Dolfin and Dolfinton bear 
' Az, three dolphins naiant or;' and the Godolphins 
of Helston, Cornwall, who held estates in that part 
of England at the time of the Conquest, bore *ar. 
three dolphins embowed sa,^ Similar Arms are often 
assumed by families bearing the name of Fisher, 
or even Fleet, because that fish is noted for its 
swiftness. It is singular also that the French name 
'Bee d'oie,' given to the dolphin on account of the 
great projection of its nose, has led to its adoption by 
English families of the name of Beck ; and it is as cour 
spicuous in the Arms of Franklins and Franklands as 
the fleur de lis in those of French and France. * Ar, on 
a bend az. three dolphins of the field : crest, a dolphin 
embowed proper ^ were the armorial ensigns of William 
Franklin, sheriff of Hertfordshire, and of Sir £>ichard 
Franklin of More Park, in the same county. The 
Franklands also bear ' az. a dolphin naiant or; on a chief 
of the second three saltire gu. ; crest, an anchor erect 
sa, entwined by a dolphin or.' It is still further remark- 
able that the Gladiators called Mirmillones are expressly 
stated to have worn a ' Gallic ' helmet, with a fish 
(although not specified by name) as a crest. 

Trouts are borne by the family of Troutbeck: ^ az. 
three trouts fretted, tete a la queue, or.' and in a curious 
MS. of the period of Henry VI., a banneret with similar 
Arms upon his tabard, and the name Troutbek inscribed 
beneath, is represented as landing with William the 
Conqueror. 
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The WhalleyB bear three whales' heads ; and the Arms 
of the duchy of Bar, as quartered by Queen's College, 
Cambridge, are * Az. sem6 of Cross crosslets, fitchy at foot 
or, and two barbels embowed and endorsed of the same, 
eyes, or.' This fish is very much used in foreign 
blazonry, being especially abundant in the Ehine, the 
Elbe, and the Meuse. In S. Edmund's Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey, is a monument to John Paul Howard, 
Earl of Stafford, with a badge, composed apparently of 
the Arms of Anjou and Bar, with both which houses that 
of Stafford is connected by marriage; it is ^Az. two 
barbels addorsed, between three fleurs de lis, two in chief 
and one in base, or; ' and a certain John de Bar, 
probably a son of the Count de Bar, is mentioned in the 
Boll of Kaerlaverok as present at that famous siege, and 
bearing, * in a blue banner crusilly, two barbels of gold, 
with a red bordure engrailed.' 

The Arms of Edward Colston, the celebrated Bristol 
merchant, have generally been supposed to be ' dolphins,' 
and indeed they are represented on an Inn signboard in 
that city as * two dolphins with an anchor between them, 
each holding one end of it in his mouth,' and the some- 
what startling motto *Q-o thou, and do likewise,' in 
allusion to the noble charities of Colston. This, however, 
is only a travestie of the real Arms, which are * Ar. two 
barbels, respecting each other sa, conjoined with a collar 
and chain pendant or.* 

The pike, ged, or lucy,. is a common bearing with 
families of either of those names. The Lucys of Hamp- 
shire have ' Gu. three lucies, hauriant.' Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote, immortalised by Shakespeare, bore 
the luce, and on the ornamented standard vanes, sur- 
mounting the pinnacles of the gables of Charlecote 
Manor-house, his Arms are fancifidly carved : * T\»^<^ 
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luces, interlaced between three croBaletB.' Similir sllc- 
sions to the name luce, given to the pike, maj be finmd 
in French blaEoniy, and the 
&mily of Luo bear * At. a 
Ince naiant or' It ia an in- 
teresting &ct, that t^e laee 
Ib introduced into tlie decc^ 
rated pavement of West- 
miuBter Abbey, in lemem- ' 
brance, it ia Buppoaed, of 
that King LudoB, b j whom 
8. Peter's Church la aaid to 
hare been fininded. 

The Arms of tiie O^cala, 
ancient lords of Ulster, aie 
'per fees wavy, the ohifif 
or. charged with a siiUBter 
hand, gu. the base, water, 
therein a Bslmon naiant;' 
the latter in allusion to the fiunouB fisheries of Lou^ 
Neagh and the river Blackwater. The red hand, it will 
be remembered, was made the baronet's badge by Sing 
James, in gratitude for the good service done by that 
clan, in the reduction of the province. 

The herring is borne by HerriDghams and Heringtona. 
The Arms of Archbishop Herring, ' Oit. crusilly thi«e 
herrings hauriant, ar.' impaled with those of hia see, 
were placed in the hall of his palace at Croydon. Ben- 
jamin Harenc, not content with a herring on his ahidd, 
bore also & heron preying on a herring for a crest. 

The escallop, or scallop shell, first brought back fosa 
the East by those who, as true pilgrims, had visited the 
Holy Land, afterwards became the badge both of pilgrims 
and Crusaders. It was the especial cognizance of tiie 
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Knights of Santiago, and is said to have decorated the 
housings of the horse on which S. James was mounted, 
at the battle of Clayigo, when, as on many other ooea- 
sions, as Don Quixote assured Sancho^ ' he was persbnallj 
seen cutting and slaying, overthrowing, trampling, and 
destroying the Moorish squadrons ; of which,' continues 
the Knight-errant, 'I could give thee many examples 
derived from authentic Spanish histories.' 

The Order of S. James, in Holland, bore a badge and 
collar of escallop shells, and they are introduced also 
into the Collar of S. Michael, an Order of knighthood 
established by Louis XI. Buckenham Priory, Norfolk, 
founded by William de Albini and his wife. Queen 
Adeliza, the widow of Henry I., had for Arms *-4r. 
three escallops ia^ w^ile, on the ancient seal, S. James 
himself is represented wearing in his pilgrim's hat an 
escallop shell. This shell belongs also to the Arms of 
the Abbey of Eeading, dedicated to S. James. The 
famous Jacques Coeur bore two escallops, in allusion to 
his patron saint, with three hearts for his own name. 

Escallop-shells, palmers' scrips, and pilgrim staves, are 
borne sometimes as memorials of a pilgrimage performed 
by some former ancestor, but most frequently in canting 
allusion to the family name. The Fringles, (supposed 
to be a corruption of Pilgrim,) Pilgram von Eyk of 
Nuremberg, and the Eomieu* family of Provence, bear 
escallops, so abo the English families of Walker and 
Palmer. Some of the Shelleys bear ' a fess between three 
house-snails ar. ; ' others have whelks. The Sheltons 
bear escallops, * ^a, three escallops or, quartered with 
az, a Cross or.' The parsonage-house of Great Snoring 
is adorned with numerous shells, to which are added tonn^ 

* An old Provencal word, signifyiiig pilgrim. 
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in allusion to the name and Arms of the Sheltons, who 
are lords of the manor. *The handsome and amiable 
Bol)ert de Scales bore red with shells of silver/ at the 
siege of Kaerlaverok. 

We must not quit the subject of fish without noticing 
the fish and ring, not unfrequently seen in blazonry, and 
which seems to be connected with legends borrowed both 
from classic fable, and medisBval tradition. The Arms of 
the city and see of Glasgow are ' At, on a mount, a tree 
with a bird on the branch to the dexter, and a bell pen- 
dant on the sinister side. The stem of the tree sur- 
moipited by a salmon in fess, having in its mouth a gold 
ring.' The story of the lady who, having lost her 
wedding-ring in crossing the Clyde, asked the aid of S. 
Kentigem, Bishop of G-lasgow, jii answer to whose 
prayers it was found in the mouth of a salmon, is well 
known. The salmon and ring were first assumed as the 
insignia of that see by Wischart, Bishop of Glasgow, in 
the reign of Edward II. ; and John Cameron, who held 
it in 1426, bore on his seal the figure of S. Kentigem in 
a tabernacle, with the salmon and ring on either side of 
the shield bearing his paternal Arms. Hamilton, of 
Haggs, has a similar crest ; and the Bavarian family of 
Die Froy bear, a hand, grasping a fish with a ring in its 
mouth, both as Arms and crest. 

It is almost surprising to find charges drawn from ser- 
pents and noxious animals, yet the Cornish fEimily of 
Botreux exchanged an honourable ordinary for a coat 
containing toads, simply because the word hotru^ in the 
old Cornish dialect, signifies a toad. The plate subjoined 
is taken from old Guillim, who says, ' I have omitted 
in this edition that Escocheon Sol, charged with three 
toads erected Saturn, which according to some authors was 
the coat-armour of the ancient kings of France, because, 
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since my last edition, I fbd great variety of opinion con- 
cerning this matter, and in lieu thereof I do present you 
with the ancient coat-armour of the same charge borne 
by a family in this kingdom.' In blazoning the coat 
itself, Guillim further observes: 
'Toads and Frogs do communi- 
cate this natural property, that 
when they sit they hold their 
heads steady and without motion, 
which stately action, Spenser, in 
his " Shepherd's Calender," calleth 
the " Lording of Frogs." ' 

The serpent is closely connected, 
both in form and idea, with the 
dragon, and must be iurther noticed under the head of 
chimerical charges. Even 

' La yipera che i Melanesi accampa ' 

is said by some writers to be a dragon, in remem- 
brance of a fierce dragon vanquished by TJberti, the first 
of the Yisconti ; although others assert that the serpent 
in their Arms, * Ar, a serpent vairy, in pale az, crowned 
or. vorant, an infant issuing yw.' was originally the crest 
of a great giant named Yolux, who was defeated and 
slain in the first Crusade by Otho of Milan. 

Serpents are represented in various ways : novoed, or 
knotted ; erects endorsed, novoed in triangle, erect in pale, 
&c. &c. In the latter position they are seen in the very 
singular Arms of Dr. Caius, adopted by Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, and which an old writer has 
thus described, ' Gold semd with flowers gentil, a sengreen 
(houseleek) in chief, over the heads of two serpents in 
pale, their tails knit together, all in proper colour^ne^tm^ 
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upon a square marble stone, vert ; between these a book 
sa. gamisht ^u, buckled gold.* 

Charges drawn from the vegetable kingdom are very 
£requent. The Falm and Laurel, which would seem 
appropriate bearings, have seldom been used in 
Heraldry. Walnut trees are borne by Waller; an oak 
tree, acomed propevy by Wood ; the trunk of a tree 
sprouting, by Stockton. Trunks df trees are generally 
ragulijy (cut jaggedly,) or hnohbed^ and sometimes with 
starved^ or withered, branches. Often leaves only, fruits, 
or flowers, are used as charges. The trefoil, or shamrock, 
is a favourite device ; also the rose, which must never be 
dra^ with a stalk unless especially ordered. 

This device was assumed by many families in the time 
of the Wars of the Eoses. Neville, Earl of Warwick, 
placed the rose of Lancaster in the centre of his 
paternal Arms, which are still borne by his descendant, 
the Earl of Abergavenny. The ancient family of Lower 
originally bore a chevron, between three red roses, 
but having, as is supposed, changed their opinions, 
they changed the tincture of their Arms to * 8a,, a 
chevron between three white roses,' which coat is borne 
by their descendants at the present day. 

The lily is seen in the Arms of 
Magdalene College, Oxon, in me- 
mory of the founder, William 
Patten, of Waynfleet, Bishop of 
Wiriton, who bore * on a chief so, 
three lilies slipped (with stalks) 
or* William of Wykeham also 
bore lilies. ' The field is sa., three 
lilies slipped, their stalks, seeds, 
blades, and leaves, ar.* These 
Arms pertain to the College of Winchester founded by 
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the renowned architect, William Wickham, Bishop of 
Winton, who contriyed those many and most curious 
castles and other buildings of King Edward III.* The 
royal burgh of Dundee bears * Az. a pot of lilies ar.* and 
Sir Thopas, Chaucer's hero, 

* Upon his erest bore a tonr. 
And theron silked a lily flour.* 

The fieur de lis, although generally considered to be 
the iris, has sometimes been called a spear-head. Julyana 
Bemers describes the Arms of France as ' iij flouris in 
manner of swerdes in a field of azure .... certainH 
sonde by an awngell from heuyn ; ' but the legend of 
the fleurs de lis must be noticed at greater length. Three 
* lis, au naturel,' are borne by the house of Anjorran de la 
Villate, in Berri, granted them, it is said, by Francis I. 
That monarch having been for many hours engaged in 
hunting in the domains of La Villate, turned his steps 
at length towards the chateau, anxious to obtain refresh- 
ment and repose. The trumpets of his followers rang 
out gaily to herald the approach of so honoured and 
ever-welcome a guest, and having despatched a courier 
to announce to the old chatelain the honour that awaited 
him, the king spurred his own horse to the gaUop in his 
eagerness to arrive at the chateau. But at that very 
moment the venerable noble and all his retainers were 
assembled to celebrate mass in the chapel belonging to 
the castle. The sound of horns and trumpets, and the 
gay songs of the huntsmen, echoed through the sacred 
walls, but not one amongst the worshippers rose, or 
even moved. The courier entered, exclaiming, ' Le roi, 

* Qtdllim's Heraldry. 
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Monseigneiiry le roV but he also was disr^arded, and 
the priest rererentially continaed the holy office, even 
when the king himself stood wondering on the threshold. 
Deeply touched by the scene, Erands whispered only, 
^ Ce sont des Anges orants,' and kneeled derontly at 
the entrance. When the service was condnded, his 
&ithful subject hastened to throw himself at his 
feet, but the king raised him in his arms, exclaiming, 
*' Oui Tons etes un Ange orant, et de ce jour vous en 
aurez le nom' (Anjorrant), and he bade him take 
for his Arms, ^ d'azur h trois lis au naturel nourris ' 
(slipped). 

The fleur de lis is frequently seen on the escutcheon 
of noble Spanish &milies. Barca has on a shield 
or. the Cross gu. with four lilies az. ; Comado, 
^ €hi, a lion or, crowned or, with a bordure of eight 
lilies az. ; ' and Negra di Genda bears, ' Jr. three 
lilies az* 

The planta genista was the badge of the Flantagenets, 
assumed because an ancestor of that noble house once 
bore in his helmet, either by way of penance, or in token 
of humility, a branch of broom-flower, Virgil's * humiles 
genista^.' 

' Thomas Woodstock, the sixth son of King Edward TTT., 
suspended his shield of Arms to the stock of a tree ; and 
a certain Sir John Peeche has left his Arms in a stained 
glass window in the chapel of Lullingstone, in Kent, 
encircled with a wreath of branches of the peach tree, 
bearing peaches, each peach being also charged with the 
letter E, indicating that the final E of the name was to 
be pronounced. 

The gerbe, or garb (wheat-sheaf), is not uncommon ; 
but if any other grain is meant, it should be named ; 
nor must the gerbe be confounded with the very unchi- 
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vaJric bearing of ' butchers' broom/ which is the insignia 
of the butchers' company. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

— « 

CHABGES (ABTIEICIAL). 

' Mox etiam, si forte vacas, sequere ; et procol audi 
Quid ferat, et quare sibi nectat uterque coronam.* Hobaok. 

' Things military, ciuill, and rusticalL* Guillih. 

The variety of charges drawn flrom * things artificial!,' 
makes it almost difficult to select and arrange them, 
although, as few comparatively have been assumed without 
special reason, they form a very interesting portion of 
historical blazonry. The most numerous class of these 
heraldic bearings consists of those drawn from war and 
field-sports, or suggested by the usages of the East and 
the necessities of the Crusades ; but the highest place 
must be assigned to crowns and insignia of sovereignty, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, amongst which may be 
reckoned mitres, crosiers, and caps of maintenance. 

Crowns are mentioned by Julyana Bemers as seen in 
the Arms of King Arthur, ' three dnigonys, and over that, 
on another shielde, iij crownys.' The Arms of England 
are generally 'ensigned,' that is, surmounted with a 
crown, a custom first adopted by Henry VI. The English 
crown royal is formed of Grosses patt^ and fleur de lis, 
the latter intended probably to symbolize the Virgin 
Mary, as the Crosses do our Blessed Lord. The royal 
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crown of S. Edward, of the same form as that worn by 
Edward the Confessor, was kept in Westminster Abbey, 
until the time of the Great Bebellion ; then sacrilegiously 
stolen and sold, in 1642. It was formed of four Grosses 
patonce, and as many fleurs de lis of gold. Erom the 
four Crosses rise four circular bars, which meet at the top 
in the form of a ' Cross ; at the intersection is a mound 
of gold enriched with precious stones, and on the mound 
a Cross of gold and gems, with three very large oval pearls, 
one of them fixed at the top, the other two pendant from 
the arms of the Cross. The Queen Consort's crown, is 
that of S. Edward, in commemoration of the Queen of 
Edward the Confessor. The crown of Charlemagne, a 
marvellous production of gold- 
smiths' work, has been borne by 
several English kings, who held 
the office of arch-treasurer to the 
holy Eoman empire. This crown 
is of gold, divided into eight com- 
partments, and weighs fourteen pounds. It is to be seen, 
I believe, at Vienna. The first compartment contains 
twelve jewels unpolished. The second, on the right 
hand, a figure of our Saviour sitting between two 
cherubs, each with four wings, whereof two are upward, 
two downward ; and, below, this motto, — 

'Per Me reges regnant.' 

The third, fifbh, and seventh compartmcAts contain only 
gold and gems. In the fourth is the figure of King 
Hezekiah, sitting, and by his side the prophet Isaiah, 
with a scroll, on which is vmtten, — 

^Eccey'adjiciam super dies tnos xy. atuiOa.* 
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The sixth has the eSgj of King David, crowii<ed: on the 
scroll in hishand is, — 

' Honor regii jndiinnm dilig^' 

The eighth contains another figure, Solomon: oa the 
scroll is, — 

' 'nmete Domimun, B^em Miurte. ' 

Oa the top of the croim is a Ctobh, with eerenteen jewels 
in the fore-part, and on the top of the Croas, ' I. H. 8. Bex 
Judjeomin.' 

In the arch, or semicircle, which was added by the 
£mper(»r Conrad, are the following words : — 



The crown of Hungary, which ia said to have fallen 
fi-omHeaven for the coronation of 8. Stephen, is enamelled 
with busts of Christ and the Apostles. The imperial 
crown of Austria is peculiar and beautiful in form, being 
enriched with precious stones, and 
heightened by fleors de lis, bor- 
dered and seeded with peu-ls. 
From the middle of the cap, which 
is voided at the top like a crescent, 
rises an arched fillet, enriched 
with pearls, and surmounted of a 
monnd, whereon is a Cross, also 
of pearls. 
I cannot but think that there is matter for de^ 
reflection in the fact that in all these heraldic omam^its 
— crowns, sc^tres, badges, and the like — derotion is the 
leading idea. "What do we find in every crown ennm^ 
rated, &om the time of Charlemagne downwards, hut a 
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repetition of tlie same lessons as are inculcated by our own, 
in fact, tlie symbolic teaching of the 'Cross' ffiid the 'Lilies' 
— the Sacrifice that purchased our salvation, and the 
purity and humility in which those who trust in that Cross 
must be arrayed ? * Yea, all those things in which men 
have clothed themselves for ornament, and sign of wealth, 
and honour, must be cast down at His feet. The things 
of CsBsar — the coinage of the mint, the impress of 
heraldic devices, the form of the regal crown, all bearing 
thus, in some sense, the image of God — ^become in things 
worldly His representative and ordinance. 

*A11 these earthly relations are earthly images of things 
Heavenly ; for the King, as the Vicegerent of Q-od, is the 
representative of His power on earth, and the nation a 
figure of His church. Let, then, all the grandeurs of 
worldly pomp remind us that, if the coin' of Caesar is 
gold, on which his image is depicted, the coin of Q-od is 
man, on whom His image is stamped. G-ive, therefore, 
joup riches unto Csesar, but preserve for God your con- 
science and your innocence ; and let those to whom 
kingly crowns and blazoned crests are but matters to be 
gazed at, perhaps desired, from a distance, remember 
that 'he who has the least to do with the image of 
Caesar will have the least to repay him." 

The royal crown of France is very pretty and elegant 
in form, more so than ours, the arched diadems of which 
are too much depressed in the centre to be graceful. It 
shoidd be observed that the word mound, is a corruption of 
monde, and would be better expressed by orb. An imperial 
crown forms the crest of Stokes, of Cambridgeshire. 

A ' ducal coronet or, therefrom issuing a plume of five 
ostrich feathers, per pale, or. and 00.,' forms the crest 
of the ancient family of De la Eere, and was conferred 
upon Sichard, Knight Banneret, by Edward the B\&5:k. 
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Frinoe, who had been rescued by that nobleman £rom 
imminent daHger on the field of Ore97. In Bigland's 
GloucesterBhire there is an engraving of a painting on 
panel from an old house near Oheltenham, supposed to be 
nearly contemporary with this event, and in it the Black 
Prince is represented in the act of conferring this mark 
of honour upon his faithful follower. The badge itself, 
the famous ostrich plume, assumed by the Black Prince, 
has been the subject of many highly interesting discus- 
iions, but these, as belonging especially to the history of 
the royal Arms of England, must be reserved for future 
notice. 

A crown formed of isolated points, like those seen on 
the coins of Eastern princes, but with the addition of a 
radiant star on each point, is called a * crown celestial,' 
and is frequently used to ornament the escutcheon of 
deceased ladies. We also find in Heraldry the chaplet of 
rue, which has already been described ; the civic crown, 
composed of oak leaves, and which, like all crowns of 
leaves, must be tied with a riband ; the mural crown, 
not, like that of Gybele, a ^ tiara of proud towers,' but 
simply a battlemented wall ; and the naval crown, said 
to have been invented by the Emperor Claudius, having 
upon its upper edge four masts of galleys, each with a 
topsail, and as many stems placed alternately ; the crown 
of thorns, once borne by Tauke, and various coronets ; but 
these last are insignia of rank, and generally borne not in 
the coat-of-arms, but above it. This practice, * ensigning,' 
as it is called, was, according to Menestrier first used 
on coins in 1422. 

Coronets vary in form according to the rank of the 
wearer. That of the Prince of Wales closely resembles 
the crown royal, differing only in the omission of one 
of the arches. The Princess Boyal has a coronet com- 
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posed of four fleurs de lis, two Crosses and two strawberry 
leaves, one of the Crosses appearing in the centre. The 
duke's coronet is of gold, with, on its upper edge, eight 
strawberry leaves (1). The marquess has four strawberry 
leaves, and four large pearls, or rather balls of silver, upon 
sharp points (2). The earl has eight strawberry leaves, 





and as many pearls, set upon high points (3) . The viscount 
has simply twelve or sixteen pearls (4) ; the baron six ; 





four of these, however, are seen in drawing. This coronet 
was granted to barons at the Bestoration ; before that 
time they wore only caps of crimson turned up with 
ermine. The crowns of the French nobility vary, as do 
ours, to indicate the rank of the bearer ; but they are 
used only in blazonry, and not, like ours, worn on state 
occasions. 

The mitre is an insignia of office, and appears in the 
Arms of several English sees and abbeys. The form 
of the mitre has been associated with ^ the cloTen tongues,' 
but the sacred text does not necessarily imply the cloven 
form. It is very rarely used as a charge, perhaps almost 
(he only instance is that of the Mytertona o£ 0«3c>x^^^ 
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who bear, '^., three mitres or.' It has invariablj labels 
or pendants. The chapeau, or cap, is generally an accessor j 
only ; the family of Maundefeld, however, bear, * Quar- 
terly or, and ar, four caps counterchanged,' and the 
Cappers, of Cheshire, ^Ar. three caps united, «a. banded 
or^ The infula, a long cap resembling a fool's cap, is 
the crest of Walpole and Bridges — in classic ages, not an 
honourable only, but a sacred badge ; being, in fact, the 
sacred fillet, with its band (vitta) of streaming fastenings 
on either side. So also on the label or pendants of the 
bishops. The Arms of the Bishopric of Durham are 
ensigned with a * plumed mitre,' the Eishop being a 
Count Palatine and Earl of Sadberg, in virtue of a grant 
m'ade to S. Cuthbert by Egfrid, King of Northumber- 
land. Ecclesiastical caps are familiar to all, but they are 
always placed (yoer^ not in the Arms. 

The number of charges connected with war, field- 
sports, &c. is naturally very great. * Banners, spears, 
beacons, drums, trumpets, cannons, culverins, murthering 
chain-shot (1), burning matches, portcullises, battering- 
rams, cross-bows, swords, sabres, lances, battle-axes, and 
scaling ladders ; also shields, generally borne in threes ; 
helmets, morions, gauntlets, greaves, horse-trappingSy 
bridles, saddles, spurs, horse-shoes, swepes or mangonels, 
shackles, caltraps (2) and water-bowgets (p. 266), cum 
multis aliis.' 






An imperial standard, * az. the imperial banner fixed 
to a staff in bend,' is one of the quarterings of the houa^ 
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of "Wirtemberg ; TJlric, an ancestor of that house, having 
been made standard-bearer of the empire in 1336. 

The beacon seen in Heraldry somewhat resembles the 
cressets, or lights, formerly used for burning oil in the 
streets of London. It was doubtless intended to repre- 
sent the light upon a watch-tower ; and the motto * Nisi 
Dominus,' * surrounding the fire beacon, borne as crest by 
the Compton family, seems to convey the same idea. A 
beacon or, inflamed proper, was one of the badges of 
Henry Y., and Monsieur Fare de la Salle, who was 
Captain of the GFuard to the Duke of Orleans, in the 
time of Louis XIY. assumed ^ d*azur, k trois flambeaux 
d'or, ranges en trois pals, allum& en gueules,' probably a 
play upon his name. Bishop Beckyngton*s or Bekinton's 
name on the walls of Lincoln Coll., Oxon., is expressed 
by a beacon piercing a tun. 

A spear is honoured by having been the device of our 
immortal Shakspeare, ^ Or on a bend sa. a spear of the 
field.' A spear was originally used as a royal sceptre, 
as by Saul (1 Sam. xviii. 10, xix. 9.) ; and, indeed, the 
sceptre itself^ as its name imports, was originally merely 
a staff or stick, afterwards gilt or overlaid with gold. 
That the * swaying ' of the sceptre conveyed something 
more than a symbolic teaching, the back and shoulders 
of Thersites, in the * Iliad,' were enabled feelingly to 
testify, when, 

* cowering as the dastard bends, 
Ulysses' weighty sceptre on his back descends.' 

The sceptre, an hereditary badge, was not confined to 
kings or chiefs, but borne by heralds, and by those who 

* Evidently a quotation from the 127th Psalm. A similar iron 
frame for a light was lately to be seen in the tower of the Ghnrch at 
Hadley, Middlesex. 
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were invited by heralds to conference; by priests and 
soothsayers, as by minstrels in lattr times. There are 
many axes of different kinds ; the Lochaber, or Danish axe, 
is so called probably from belonging to the Arms of that 
kingdom. Hakelut is described in the Boll of Edward II. 
as bearing ^ three hackes danys.' The sword is frequently 
an allusion to S. Paul, and is borne in that sense in the 
Arms of the city of London. ^Az, a dexter hand, holding 
a sword in pale, hilted or, piercing a human heart |>r(>p^,' 
&c. was granted by James I. to Sir John Bamsay, Earl 
of Mar, in return for the part he is said to have acted 
in the Gbwrie Conspiracy. It will be remembered, that 
an oath upon the sword — ^as, for instance, in ' Hamlet ' — 
bore with it its own symbolic teaching of the Gross. (See 
ante.) Soman soldiers swore by their standards, which 
were also considered sacred. 

The dagger, called also skene, is borne by many Scotch 
families of that name. The seax, a broad curved sword, 
is found in the Arms of Middlesex. ' €hi. three seaxes 
barwise, proper^ hilts and pommels or.' The Setons, 
Earls of Wintoun, bear in augmentation of their original 
Arms, ' Surtout an inescutcheon per pale gu, and az. the 
first charged with a sword in pale, proper, hilted and 
pommelled or, and supporting a falling crown, within a 
double tressure, all or. The second, az, a star of twelve 
points for Wintoun.' This augmentation was granted to 
Sir Christopher Seton, for good service done by him, at 
the battle of Methven, to Eobert Bruce, who, having 
been thrice unhorsed, was at one moment prisoner in the 
hands of Sir Philip de Mowbray, when Seton, striking 
Mowbray to the earth, rescued his king. 

The chape, or crampet of a sword, is the badge of the 
Earls de la Warr, in remembrance of that capture of King 
John, to which the Pelhaims owe their ancestral 'buckle.' 
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An arrow is seen in the escutcheon of the Duke of 
Norfolk, his bend or Aeing augmented with an escutcheon 
or charged with a demi-lion within a double tressure, 
liory and counterflory; an arrow pierced through the 
lion's mouth, all ytf . It was granted after the battle of 
Flodden !Field, gained by Surrey over James IV. of 
Scotland, when that king's dead body was found after 
the fight pierced with several arrows. 

The pheon (3, p. 260), or barbed head of a spear, is well 
known as the emblem of royalty, and is the regal mark 
called a broad arrow, set upon naval stores in dockyards, 
and also employed by custom-house officers in making a 
capture. It is not of ancient origin in armoury, but 
illiistrious, as having been borne, ' or, a pheon az,* by the 
noble Sidney family, and their monumental brasses in 
Penshurst Church, are beautifully blazoned with coats-of- 
arms bearing this ensign. *Az. a fess between three 
pheons sa* is borne by Bawdon, Earl of Moira, ancestor 
of the Marquess of Hastings, the crest being ^ in a mural 
coronet or, a pheon sa, with a sprig of laurel issuing 
there&om proper, the supporters two huntsmen, with 
bows and quivers.' 

These Arms are said to have been granted by William 
the Conqueror, who, in the *thurde year of his reign,' as 
is attested by a rhyming title-deed professing to have 
been granted by him, gave to * Paulin Eoydon,' 

* Kope and Hopeioun, 
With aU the bounds both np and downe. 
From Heauen to yerthe^ from yerthe to hel ; 

****** 

For a croBS-bow and an arrow, * 
When I sail come to hunt on Yarrow.* 

Chains are occasionally borne as distinct charges, 
although more frequently attached to tlci^ ^^xiS^axiik ^S. 
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animals used as supporters. The insignia of the king- 
dom of iXavarre are ' Gfu. a Gross and saltire of chains 
affixed to an annulet in the fess point, and to a double 
orle of the same, all or.' 

The portcullis, or portquilice, was a badge of the 
house of Tudor, assumed by them in allusion to their 
descent from the Beaufort family, John de Beaufort, 
Earl of Lancaster, son to John of Gkrant, and maternal 
grandfather of Henry YII. having been bom in the 
castle of Beaufort, in Anjou. They often added the 
motto, ^ Altera securitas,* meaning, probably, that, as the 
portcullis is an additional defence to a gate, so their 
descent from the Beauforts gave them an additional 
claim to the crown. The Portcullis, and Tudor rose, on 
the exterior of Westminster Abbey, must be familiar 
toaU. 

Helmets are borne by Bostock, Salop, ^ 8a, a helmet 
ar,* and by Armiger, Norfolk, *Az. three helmets or, 
between three bars ar.* The Arms of the Gomptons, 
afterwards created Earls of Northampton, were * 8a, 
three helmets ar.,' and Henry VIII. permitted William 
Gompton to place a lion of England between the 
helmets. But the helmet is more frequently placed 
above the coat-of-arms, ensigning it, as does the crown, 
and, like the crown, indicating the rank of the bearer. 
Turned right forward, they are supposed to denote 
giving orders with absolute authority. Turned side- 
ways, to intimate hearkening to the commands of 
superiors. In monumental brasses, the head of the 
effigy constantly rests upon a tilting helm, surmounted 
by the crest of the entombed warrior. The tilting 
helm worn on the field, had generally a staple, used 
for affixing, either the wearer's crest, or the scarf of his 
lady, known in heraldic phrase as the * kerchief of 
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pleasaunce,* or contoise* Both are occasionally seen on 
brasses. 

Horse-shoes seem to have been an honourable bearing, 
at a time when the farrier's skill was held in higher 
estimation than at present ; and the Arms of the Ferrers 
family — * ar. six horse-shoes, sa, 3, 2. 1' — as well as their 
name, betoken their descent from Henry de Ferrariis, 
who accompanied "William the Norman to England, it 
has sometimes been said, in the capacity of chief farrier. 
M. Planch^ however, says that there were no horse 
shoes in the coat of Eerrers previous to the marriage of 
^ William, third earl of that Christian name, to Sibylla 
Marshal, whose brother Walter bore a horse-shoe and 
nail as a badge or emblem of his office of Marshal of 
England. 

Spurs should be borne, or by Knights, azure by esquires. 
Taillefer, that famous Norman minstrel, who is said, at 
the invasion of England, like a second TyrtsBus, to have 
stirred up his warlike countrymen to the fight by his 
chivalrous songs, bore ' une ep^e de fer en bande, gamie 
d'or, taillant une barre defer, de sable, accompagn^e de 
deux molettes d'^peron d'or k huit raies, une en chef, 
I'autre en pointe.' 

The swepe, or mangonel, is an engine resembling the 
balista of the ancients ; the caltrap, or chevaltrnp, also 
not unknown in classic ages, and alluded to in the 
* offences * and * stumbling-blocks ' or * scandals * of Holy 
Scripture, is a curious instrument thrown upon the 
ground for the purpose of injuring the feet of horses, 
OP preventing cavalry from pursuing a retreating army. 
Neither of these bearings are very common. 

The water-bowget, carrying back one's memory as it 

* From the old word ' cointe,' elegant. 
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does to the time of the Grusades, is perhaps one of the 
most interesting of the artificial charges, and its origin 
may still be recognised in the water-skins wi£h which 
modem travellers in the East have made ns fiuniliar. 

This bearing is best known as 
the badge of the Bouchiersy Earls 
of Essex, and, in the braas of 
Henry Bouchier and his ladj, the 
kerchief of pleasannce attached 
to his tilting-helm, is powdered 
with water-bowgets. The Arms 
of the Bouchiers are altogether 
of Eastern origin, ^ Ar. a Gross 
engrailed gu, between four water- 
bowgets 9a, ; ' crest the bust of a 
Saracen king, with a long cap and coronet, all prcper. 
The combat, which this crest is designed to commemo- 
rate, formed the subject of a painting once to be seen in 
the manor-house of Newton, at Little Dunmow, Essex. 

The bezant is another charge, for which we are 
indebted to the Grusades. It is simply a roundle, and, 
when called a bezant, must be blazoned in or, and should 
be drawn flat, as it represents a Byzantine coin. The 
object this roundle is intended to represent, seems, 
however, to be determined by the colour, and its name 
varies accordingly. 

A Bezant is or ; a Plate or. ; a Hurt az. ; Torteaux, 
called in the Boke of St. Albans 'tortillys or litill 
cakys,' 'tarts,' (torta, Italian), gu,\ Pomey, veH; 
Groli^Q^^ purpure ; Pellet or Ogress, 9a,\ Orange, tofivMy. 
The purple roundle is a bruise or hurt, the black a 
bullet. Morgan conjectures the pomace to have been 
intended for the forbidden fruit, and he adds, with 
most laboured attempts at a pun, that it might well 
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be of gold, being a ^bezant of most weighty ffuilt, 

or silver, because it was a pUxie that served the worst 

fruit to mankind ! ' * Sa, a fess chequy 

or. and az, between three bezants,' 

was borne by the family of Pitt, Earl of 

Chatham, in aUusion to the office held 

by one of that &mily, in the exchequer. 

Severne, of Wallop Hall, county 
Salop, bears, *-4r. on a chevron sa. 
nine bezants.' Motto, ' Virtus prsestan- 
tior auro.' Bezants belong to the Arms of Cornwall — . 
' Sa. fifteen bezants, five, four, three, two, one,' with 
two lions as supporters ; the motto, * One and all,' 
and bezants, appear to be a favourite armorial bearing 
amongst Cornish families. Henry H., who took the 
earldom of Cornwall into his own hands, gave it to his 
youngest son, John, who, on ascending the throne, 
resigned it to his second son, Sichard ; the same who, 
afterwards becoming Earl of Poictou, and (by purchase) 
King of the Bomans, writ himself * semper Augustus,' 
and had his Arms carved on the breast of the Imperial 
eagle. He bare himself, ' Ar, a lion rampant ^u. crowned 
or, vnthin a bordure sa. bezant^e,' the lion rampant for 
Poictou, the bezants for Cornwall. Double-headed 
eagles seem almost as much in favour as bezants in 
Cornish blazonry. 

A castle, in blazonry, is either triple-towered, or has 
two towers with a gateway between them. A castle 
triple-towered is the ensign of Castile, and Edward II., 
in allusion to his maternal descent, bore two castles on his 
great seal. Oldcastle, Kent, bears ' Ar. a castle triple- 
towered, sa. chained transverse the port, or.' Kadivar 
ap Dynaval, a Welsh chieftain, who recovered the castle 
of Cardigan by escalade ftom the Earl of GlQxe^\^:L^^ 
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time of Henry II., was permitted to bear *A castle, 
three scaling ladders, and a bloody spear.' The Arms 
of the city of Norwich are * a castle triple-towered, and 
a sword.* A similar castle forms the crest of the Arms 
of Ireland. 

The hame, or beam, a sort of collar by which a horse 
draws a waggon, must be reckoned amongst charges 
drawn from field-sports and agricultural pursuits. The 
family of St. John still bear the hame as a badge, in 
memory of an ancestor who was master of the baggage 
waggons under "William the Conqueror. In the Arms of 
Sneyd Kynnersley, of Loxley Park, Stafford, a scythe 
appears, in allusion to the name of Sneyd. The Arms 
are, * quarterly, I. and IV. for Kynnersley, az, sem^e of 
Crosses potent a lion ramp, or.' II. and III. for Sneyd, 
or, a scythe, the blade in chief, the sned^ or handle, 
in bend sinister sa. In the fess point, 'a fleur de lis of 
the second.' The motto, * Nee opprimere, nee opprimL* 

The yoke, another instrument of husbandry, forms the 
crest of the Hays, Earls of Errol ; that and the plough 
paddle, carried by one of the supporters of their shield, 
was assumed in remembrance of the gallant conduct of 
John de Luz, an ancestor of that house. This brave 
yeoman, with two gallant sons, checked the retreat of his 
countrymen, who were flying from the invading Danes ; 
stopping them with their ploughshares, they reproached 
them for their cowardice, and shamed them into making 
a stand against the enemy, who, supposing the Saxons 
must have received a reinforcement, made a hasty 
retreat. 

Kenneth rewarded the valour of his faithful subjects 
by the gift of as much land in the district of GK>wrie as a 
falcon flying from his wrist should measure out before he 
perched. Hence, too, the crest, a falcon rising, and the 
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motto, 'Eenovate ai]iinos.' The term Falcon-shot is 
derived from a piece of artillery called a falcon, and 
means within reach of shot from a falcon. 

Amongst agricultural instruments, we must not forget 
the fan, anciently used for winnowing com, and still to be 
seen * ^azur 'k iij vans d'or' on the brass of Sir Bobert 
de Septvans, Chartham, Kent. These fans have, however, 
been supposed to possess a warlike meaning, signifying, 
as in the prophet Isaiah (xxvJ; 28), * the sieve of vanity,' 
and as in Shakspeare, *the broad powerful fen' of 
destruction, which^^ 

^ Puffing at all, winnows the light away, 
And what hath mass or matter in itself 
Lies rich in virtue, and nnmingled.* 

Such, at least, is the idea (taken from Jer. xiii. 24) con- 
veyed in the motto of Septvans, *Dissipabo inimicos regis 
mei ut paleam.' 

The * mystic van,' alluded to in Virgil and elsewhere, 
formed a prominent part in the marshalling of the solemn 
pomp of lacchus, and was used in the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries, which were replete with symbolic signification. 

But, to those who feel any interest in the contempla- 
tion of the badges of earthly distinction, how much more 
significant is the teaching of the mysteries of the G-ospel, 
conveyed in the words of one of the writers of the early 
Church. 'Empty intentions, — empty objects of pursuit, — 
empty reputations, — empty riches, — emptyappearances of 
good, — these make the chaff, these are shaken off by the 
wind, and the good seed is found.' 

Trumpets do not appear to have been very frequently 
used as charges, although on the field of battle, as well as 
in jousts and tournaments, they held an important place, 
and were decorated, like the lances, with streamers and 
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pennons. Yet deep-toned is their symbolic nttenowey 
whether considered ss calHng human armies to HiA 
field, or, as on the Last Dar, marshaTling the hosts 
of earth and Heaven to that solemn spectacle^ when 
the Son of Man ahall i^pear, heralded bj Angels, 
and boine of clouds. Solemn, no less than warlike^ 
are the memories eroked bj the trumpet's blast,— of 
the hour, now long past, when, at the last sounding of 
the trumpets, the waUs of Jericho immediatelj fell down ; 
— of the blast which summoned Israel to Mount Sinai; 
— of the 'journeying of the camps,' announced in tones 
of sublime hannony by ' the Sons of Aaron, the Priests,' 
blowing the silver trumpets ; while the manner of arrange 
ing that camp, as to the four winds, E. W. X. S., carries 
on our thoughts to the day when their sound shall be 
heard for the last time, echoing finom the east and firom 
the west, from the north and from the south, calling the 
' sons of men from far and their daughters from the ends 
of the world,' either to proclaim them as amongst the 
triumphant redeemed, or as lost and abandoned for erer. 

One almost regrets that, in Heraldry, the charge borne 
is more commonly a ' hunting horn,' and its allusions to 
the chase rather than to war. 

War trumpets were borne in the Armes parlantes of 
Trumpington, as seen on their monumental brass in Tew 





church. They are described as * d*azur k ij trompes d'or. 
croisel^ d*or j label d'aiy^^.' The possessor of the lands 
of Fennacuick is required to attend once a yesr in the forest 
of Drumsleich, near Edinburgh, to 'give a blast of the 
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horn at the king's hunting.' Clerk, of Pennacuick, Bart., 
therefore, uses the following crest: *A demi-forester, 
habited vert, sounding a hunting-horn proper, with the 
motto, * Pree for a blast.' 

Many families named Forester, Porster, and Poster, 
bear bugle-horns. The Arms of the Buccleugh were 
originally, * Or, stars and a crescent azJ* as the old ballad 
says, 

* Night's men at first they did appear, 
Because moon and stars to their Arms they bear.' 

The crest, (a horn,) supporters, (a hart of leash and a 
hart of grease,) and hunting-horn, afterwards added, 
'show their beginning from hunting came,' and is 
accounted for by the following anecdote. * Two brethren, 
natives of Ghlloway, having been banished &om that 
country for a riot, and coming to Pankelbum, in the 
Efctrick Porest, were joyfully received by the keeper, 
Brydone, on account of their skill in winding the horn. 
One of these men was in attendance when Kenneth Mac 
Alpine came to hunt in the forest, and a buck, after a 
long chase, standing at bay in a spot which almost baffled 
the sovereign and his attendants, he himself seized the 
buck by the horns, threw him over his shoulder, and so 
carried him for about a mile up a steep hill, and laid him 
at Kenneth's feet, who made him his ranger, and changed 
his name to John Scott, adding, — 

** And for the bubk thou stoutly brought 
To us up that steep heugh, 
Thy designation ever shall 

Be John Scott of Bucksdeugh." ' 

The family name of the G-rosvenors comes, it is said, 
from ' le OtroB veneur,' and they bear in their Asms. ^ 
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hunting-horn, in allusion to that office. The Arms of 
the Duchy of Wirtemberg are also derived from the 
office of G-reat Huntsman of the Empire attached to it. 
They contain * three attires of a stag, fesswise in pale, ««.,' 
the crest being a hunting-horn with feathers in the 
mouth. 

Books and text-letters are rare. The Arms of the 
University of Oxford contain a book open, those of Cam- 
bridge one closed. The motto of the former, * Dominns 
illuminatio mea,' recals to mind S. Jerome's reference to 
mere learning, when he says that, without the higher 
teaching, 'in the same manner the shelves of a library may 
have books, but they have not the knowledge of God.* 
The Tauke family, who originally bore three crowns 
of thorns, with a tau Cross, in base, have now 
ignorantly changed their Arms into * three garlands 
vert, a text T. in base ; ' and Thomas Villiers, first Earl 
of Clarendon, added to his paternal Arms {ar, on a Cross 
gu, five escallops or,) an inescutcheon «r., displaying the 
Prussian eagle, charged on the breast with F, B, JSJ., for 
Eredericus Borussorum Eex, an augmentation granted 
% him by that monarch in return for his diplomatic services. 
Eelix du Muy, of Aix, in Provence, bore * Ghteules, II la 
bande argent,^ with an augmentation of * trois E. de ««.' 
And the Magalotti of Elorence, having gained a victory 
over the tyrant Bemabo, were each presented by the 
Eepublic with a shield and pennon bearing their own 
Arms, * Easce d'or et de sa, au chef j^w.,' with the addition 
of the word * Idbertas ' in chief. 

Cups are not unusual in Heraldry. They are of 
difierent forms, either a simple chalice, or covered cup. 
The latter is a common bearing with families of the 
name of Butler, or Boteler, and seems to indicate that 
office. A chequered field, fess, or bend, is emblematic 
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of the steward's charge, and therefore the Stuarts bear 

* a fess chequy av. and az.^ We recognise the term in 
the * Court of Exchequer,* and some would recognise the 
thing itself also in the chequed, chess-like table cover 
there, whereon certain accounts are chequed off with 
counters. The Earls of Warren and Surrey bear 

* chequy or and «2?,' and the chequers seen at tavern 
doors, have been said, I believe incorrectly, to be 
intended for that coat, and to imply that the earls of 
that noble house retained an especial prerogative of 
granting licenses to ale-house keepers. A similar painting 
has been discovered on a tavern door in Pompeii, and it 
seems more probable that the allusion in either case is 
to some game played within. 

On the brass of Sir John de Boteler, a.d. 1285, is a 
shield with his Arms — 'three covered cups.' So the 
Seigneurs de Chantilly, named Bouteiller, who had held 
the office of cup-bearer in the king's household, assumed 
a Cross * charg^ de cinq coupes d'or.' 

A chalice was borne on the seal of the Priory of 
Woodspring, a monastery on the banks of the British 
Channel, founded in 1210 by William de Courtenay, 
who married a daughter of Tracy, one of the murderers 
of S. Thomas a Becket. This monastery, which was 
also endowed with lands by Alice, grand-daughter of 
Brito, another of the murderers, is supposed to have been 
founded in expiation of that sin, and it is a singular and 
interesting fact, that when the church of that place was 
repaired in 1852, a wooden chalice, much decayed, was 
discovered in a hollow in the back of a statue fixed 
against the wall, and this cup is supposed to have con- 
tained the blood of the murdered Archbishop.* 

* The chalice is preserved in the Museum at Taunton.. 
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A choHH-board is borne by many noble Scottish 
fmnilicH; and is considered as the representation of a 
flold of battle. In connection witb this it may be 
ol)Norved that chessmen among the Eomans, whether 
Ntri(;tly identical with our own or not, were termed 
Mtttninculi/ which signifies primarily, from *latro,' not 
a robbijf, but a Holdier. The rook, a tower or castle, is also 
of fro(|U(!nt occurrence, both in English and French bla- 
zonry. It was borne ' de gueules k trois Eocs d'echiquier 
iVor* by tliat cliivalrous de Vesins, who, in the fearful 
itmNNacro of S. Bartholomew, saved his enemy from the 
aNMaAsinfl simply because he was his enemy. A feud had 
long HubHistcd between de Vesins, a Roman Catholic, and a 
JIuguonut named Uegnier, and both being in Paris at 
the time of the massacre, de Yesins, who had already 
sworn to put liegnier to death on the first opportunity, 
suddenly burst open the door of the house in which he 
knew him to be lodging, and entering sword in hand, 
accompanied by two soldiers, rudely bade Eegnier follow 
him. He obeyed, trembling for his life, but Vesins led 
him hastily from the city to his own castle in Quercy, 
and then, tliming to depart, told him he had scorned to 
take advantage of the horrible circumstances which 
threw him into his power, but from that moment he was 
ready, whenever and wherever he pleased, to settle their 
quarrel by the sword. 

Regnier, overpowered, could only reply by protesta- 
tions of gratitude and friendship. ' Je vous laisse la 
liberty de m'aimer ou de me hair,' answered de Vesins, 
* et je ne vous ai amen^ ici que pour vous mettre en dtat 
de faire ce choix.' Then without waiting for an answer, 
he set spurs to his horse, and disappeared. So fair an 
ance of generosity brightens even the terrible page 
'nch history, on which it appears. 
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Amongst bearings taken from fishery, may be named 
eel-baskets, called also wheels, and fish-spears. The 
former are borne by the family of Wheeler, * per bend, 
az, and vert^ a fish-weel, or willow basket in bend, or.' 

* Ajs, two caldrons or, with eels issuing therefrom,' are 
the Arms of the illustrious family of Q-uzman, and many 
of the grandees of Castile, in the earliest ages of chivalry, 
bore a * pendon y caldera,' banner and caldron, the one 
an ensign of command, emblematic of the power to raise 
troops, the caldron, or camp kettle, of ability to feed 
them. A weir basket filled with fish, was, in the reign 
of Henry IV., depicted on the seal of William Weare, of 
Weare Q-ifford, in Devonshire, with the punning motto, 
' SumuSy^ We are, Eish-hooks also are sometimes borne. 
William Neville, Lord of Pauconberg, who was created 
by Edward IV. Earl of Kent, and Lord Admiral of 
England, bore one fish-hook for his cognizance. Having 
been taken prisoner by the French, when sent as 
ambassador into Normandy to treat for peace, some 
political verses written on the occasion alluded to him as 

* The fisher's angle-hook.' 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

— 4 

CHABGES (CHIMEBICAL). 

^ Nil oritumm alias nil ortam tale £&tentes.' Horace. 
* Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.' 

The 'things chimericall' found in blazonry stimulate 
curiosity excessively, but the tales connected with them 
seem to belong either to the marvellous creations of old 
romance, or to those Eastern traditions with which we 
have now almost grown familiar. Indeed, terrible and 
preternatural beings, giants, dragons, and monsters of 
every kind, abound in all early chronicles, and seem as if 
they had been called into existence only to become the 
means of heaping fresh laurels on the head of some ever- 
conquering hero. Frequently, too, these monsters, like 
those of early legends, had a symbolic meaning. 

The most striking chimerical figures are the allerion, 
already described, the chimsera, cockatryce, wyvem or 
dragon, gryphon, mermaid, sphynx, sagittary or centaur, 
satyr, opinicus, and unicorn, with a few curious com- 
pounds, the winged lion, winged bull, lyon-dragon, lyon- 
poisson, and sea-horse. 

The cockatryce, * Ar, a cockatryce sa, combed, 
wattled, and membered ffu,^ is borne by Langley of 
Cheshire. It is neither a very common nor a very 
desirable bearing, since, although styled ' Basilisk/ the 
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' King of Serpents,* it owes its eminence not to any noble 
quality, but rather to the * infection of its pestiferous 
breath, and poisonful aspect.' A cockatryce is thus 
described by Leigh, the old armorist :— 

'This, though he be but at the moste a foote of 
lengthe, yet is he kyng of all serpents, of whom they 
are moste afraid and flee £rom. For with his breath and 
sight he sleath all things that comme within a speare's 
lengthe of him. He infecteth the water that he 
commeth neare. His enemye is the weseU, who, when 
he goeth to fight with the cockatryce, eateth the herbe 
commonlye called rewe, and so in fight byting him, he 
dyeth, and the weseU therewith dyeth also. And 
though the cockatryce be veneme withoute remedye 
whilest he liueth, yet when he is dead and burnt to ashes 
he loses all his malice; and they ashes of him are 
good for alkemistes, and namely, in tumyng and 
chaunging of mettaL' In spite, however, of this bearing 
being of little repute, I cannot but think that there may 
have been some indistinct connection of ideas, associated 
with Him, "Who, in the words of one of the writers of the 
early Church, is described, in detail, as ' the King Who 
destroyed the old Serpent.' ' He was made sin for us 
Who had no sin, as the serpent represents evil. Nay, 
He was made death for us Who had in Himself im- 
mortality ; for by His death He killed death, as by that 
serpent lifted up the power of the serpent should be 
destroyed. * 

The gryphon, or griffin, is very frequently seen 
sculptured in Gothic churches, more especially in those 
of the Lombard and early Norman style, and may there 
perhaps 'be intended, as in Dante's ' Furgatorio,' for a 
symbol of Christ, and of the union of the divine and 
human natures in His sacred Person. As a gj^iv^^e^ 
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symbol, a griffin expresses strength and vigilancy. In 
architecture, as in Heraldry, lie has the head, wings, and 
feet of an eagle, with the hinder part of a lion, and in 
the description given by the noble Italian poet, 

* the members, far 
As he was bird, were golden, white the rest. 
With vermeil intertwined.' 

The creature itself is said by Sir John Maundevile to 
be a native of * Bacharie,' where, says the old traveller, 
*ben many griffones, more plentee than in any other 
countree. Sum men seyn that they have the body- 
upwards as an egle, and benethe as a lyoun, and truly 
they seyne sothe that thei ben of that schapp.* But 
one griffoun hath the body more gret and stronger than 
100 egles such as we han amonges us. Por one griffoun 

t^re will bare flynge to his nest a gret 
hors, or two oxen yoked togidere, as 
thei gon at the plowghe. Eor he hath 
his talouns so longe and so grete and 
large upon his feet, as thowghe thei 
were homes of grete oxen, or of bugles 
(bulls), or of tygn, so that men maken 
cuppes of hem to drynke of, and of hire 
(their) ribbes and of the pennes of hire 
wenges men maken bowes fulle stronge to schote with 
arwes and quarell.' 

It was said, I fear without much truth, that three 
talons of the gryphon were preserved at Bayeux, and 
fastened on high festival days to the Altar ; and there 
seems to have been some curious legend concerning a 
cup formed of a gryphon's claw, and dedicated to S. 
Cuthbert. The gryphon's egg also was considered a 

* In truth, they say, correctly, that they are of that ahapeu 
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valuable curiosity, and used as a goblet. The family of 
the Despencers bore a griffin ; and a singular represen- 
tation of this animal is seen at Warwick, at the feet of 
Eichard Beauchamp, who died in 1439. Eivers, Earl 
of Devon, also bears * Gu, a griffin segreant (or sejant) 
or.' The sea-griffin, half eagle and half fish, is the 
armorial ensign of the family of Mestich, in Silesia, and 
of the island of Usedom, on the Oder. 

The chimsera, mermaid, harpy, centaur, and sphinx are 
strange combinations of the human and animal form. 

The first has the foreparts of a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a dragon. Philip II., after bis marriage 
with Mary Queen of England, assumed as a device, 
Bellerophon fighting with the chim»ra, the motto * Hinc 
vigilo,' the monster being intended by him for a type of 
England's heresies^ which he waited ^ time to destroy. 
Plutarch traces the origin of this fabulous creature to 
the devices borne on the ships of certain pirates ; but the 
idea may have been suggested by a volcano of that 
name near Phaselis in Lycia. In works of art recently 
discovered in Lycia, the chimsera is represented under the 
form of a species of lion still occurring in that country, 

* Few eyes,' says Sir Thomas Browne, * have escaped 
the picture of a mermaid, with woman's head above, and 
fishy extremity below.' In Heraldry, a mermaid is gene- 
rally drawn with a mirror in the right hand, and a comb 
in the leffc, and it was long believed that such creatures 
actually did exist, and had, from time to time, been seen 
and spoken with. 

In the year 1560, some fishermen on the coast of 
Ceylon are said to have brought up at one draught of 
the net seven mermaids and mermen, a fact which is 
attested by several Jesuits, but in general only one was 
9een at 9k time. In Erench Heiraldry the mermaid U 
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called a siren. ^Az, a siren with, comb and g]aaB «r. 
within a border indented ffuJ was formerly the Arms of 
the family of Poissonni^, but the heiress of that hoom 
marrying into the £Eunily of Berbissy, the latter aamimad 
the siren as a supporter to their own * Armes parliaitei^' 
* Az, a brebis or.' 

The mermaid is often represented with two fishy ex- 
tremities, especially in German blazonry. Die Sietter, 
of Numberg, bears 'per fess, ta. and or, a manoaid 
holding her two tails, vested yv . crowned or.' The crest 
is also a mermaid, on a coronet. 

Sir William Briwere, or Bruere, who was in great 
favour with Eling Bichard I. and John, and had large 
estates and castles in Hampshire, Somerset, and DerGn, 
bore a mermaid on his seaL A mermaid also formed the 
crest of the Byrons of Bochdale, Marbury of Walton, 
Cheshire, and Skeffington of Skeffington, Leicestershire. 
Sometimes the mermaid is found without her usual 
attributes. The Austrian family of Erstenberger bear 
' bendy, f usilly, or. and yv . three barbel embowed of the 
last. Crest, a mermaid without arms, and having wings 
charged with barbeL' 

A merman, or Triton, was assumed by Sir Isaac 
Heard, for many years Garter King at Arms, in allusion 
to his haying once been preserved from drowning at sea. 
His motto was ' Naufragus in portum.' And the Earl of 
Sandwich, the first peer of whose family was a distin* 
guished naval commander in the time of Charles II., boie 
a Triton as the dexter supporter of his Arms. 

A kind of siren, or mermaid, termed melusine, is seen 

on the shield of the house of Lusignan. Melusina^ it is 

said, was a fairy, condemned by some spell to become, on 

Saturdays only, half woman and half serpent. The 

ight Baimondin de Eorez, finding her in a forest, 
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married her, and she became the mother of several 
children, but carefully avoided seeing her husband, or 
any part of her family, on Saturdays. Eaimondin, 
curious to know the reason of this strange peculiarity, 
once contrived to enter the apartment in which on those 
days she secluded herself; but no sooner was she aware 
of . his presence, than she made her escape by flying 
through the window, and the soul with which, by her 
union with a Christian, she hoped to have been endowed, 
was lost to her for ever. Yet the chateau de Lusignan, 
which she had built for her husband and herself, ever 
remained the object of her tenderest care, and for three 
days before the death of the Seigneur, or any of his 
family, Melusina was seen upon the castle towers weeping 
and lamenting. 

Brant6me, the old Prench historian, says that in the 
province of Poictou, and near the castle of Lusignan, 
many curious traditions were in his time current. ' Les 
unes disaient qu'elles voyoient quelque fois Melusine, 
venir k la fontaine pour se baigner en forme d'une trha 
belle femme, et en habit de vefve; les autres disoient 
qu'elles la voyoient, mais tres rarement, et ce les Samedys 
a vespres (car en cest ^tat he se laissoit guieres voyr), se 
baigner, moitid le corps d'une tres belle dame, et I'autre 
moitie en serpent ; les unes disoient qu'elles la voyoient 
se promener toute vestue avecque une tres gran majesty ; 
les autres qu'elle paroissoi sur le haut de la grosse tour 
(la tour qui portoit son nom) en femme trhs belle, et en 
serpent, et quand il debvoit arriver quelque grand desastre 
au royaume, ou moi-t ou inconvenience de ses parents, 
que trois jours avant on Toyoit cryer d'un cry tres aigre 
et affroyable par trois fois . . . . et surtout quand 
la sentence fut donnde d*abattre et ruyner son chateau, 
ce fut alors qu'elle fit ses plus hauts crys et clameurs,' 
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The Arms of Lusignan, ' mie sirfene pos^ dans une cuye/ 
are founded on this legend. 

The harpy, a creature of classic origin, not very often 
seen in Heraldry, has the head of a woman, with the body, 
legs, and wings of a vulture. The Arms of the city of 
Numberg are ' Jz. a harpy displayed, armed, crined, and 
crowned or.' Unlike the generality of such mythical 
beings, the harpies appear originally, as in Homer's 
Odyssey, as persons instead of personifications, while 
later authors for the most part reduced them to whirl- 
winds and whirlpools. 

The centaur, like the sea-horses and sea-lions, which 
have been assumed by naval commanders of modem 
times, is often a memento of glory gained at sea ; the 
horse being sacred to Neptune, and the roaring of the lion 
being suggestive of the roaring of the sea (Is. v. 29, 80) ; 
but the sagittary,or centaur, was adopted by King Stephen 
as his badge, simply because, when he ascended the 
throne of England, the sun was in that sign. It was most 
probably no more than a badge, although Nicholas Upton 
describes his coat-of-arma as ^ Ou. three human-headed 
lions resembling the sign Sagittarius.' Sir John Maunde- 
vile, who appears to have met with these wonderful 
animals also in ' Bacharie,' calls them * Ipotaynes,' and 
says that ' thei dwellen somtyme on the land, and somtyme 
on the water, and thei ben half man and half hors ; and 
thei eten men tohen they may take hem,^ 

A sphinx passant, wings endorsed or., crined or^ is 
the crest of Asgill (Bart. 1761). This monster, being the 
offspring of the chimsBra, resembles its parent in form, has 
the head and neck of a woman, the body of a lion, and the 
wings of an eagle. 

The satyr or satyral has the bald head of an old 
roan, and originally had long, sharp ears, with small 
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knobby horns behind them, and a goat's tail, '^e 
addition of goat's legs came later. But some writers 
distinguish the satyr from the homed Fan or Eaun by 
the former not having horns. The legend of the appear- 
ance of a satyr to the city of Alexandria, in Constantino's 
time, and of another to S. Antony in the desert, is 
probably familiar to some of my readers. Were it not 
that I might be hazairding a fisuiciful conjecture, I should 
think I saw in the ' golden horn ' of Bacchus, whose com- 
panion the satyr was, some broken and indistinct rays 
from the * horns ' of the Vulgate, by which Moses has 
been decorated. Taken generally, the satyr is an allegory 
of civilisation; — of that true civilisation which is the 
work of Christianity alone, when the * coats of skins,' 
worn by our first parents in their exile from Paradise, 
shall be exchanged, not for the ' sheep's clothing ' of a 
false and factitious refinement, but for the gentleness of 
the Lamb of God. A satyr's head, called by Anstis the 
' head of Midas, with ass's ears,' was the crest of Sir 
Sandich de Trane, one of the first Knights of the Garter. 
The unicorn and opinicus may be classed amongst 
&bulous animals, although the former is supposed to 
have had some prototype in the actual world. The latter, 
a horrible compound of dragoriy camel, and lion^ is the 
crest assumed by the company of Barber Surgeons, of 
London. The unicorn symbolized the highest and purest 
virtue. It was one of the noblest bearings of antiquity, 
and is weU known as being one of the supporters of our 
own royal Arms; It was first adopted by James I., two 
unicorns having been the supporters of the Arms of Scot- 
land. His horn was a test of poison, and he is said to 
have been, therefore, invested by the other beasts of the 
forest with the office of water-conner, none daring to 
taste of fountain or pool until he had stirred the water 
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with his horn, to discover whether any dragon, or serpent 
had deposited his venom therein. This idea was doubt- 
less suggested by that belief of earlier times, which made 
the unicorn not merely symbolic of virtue and purity, 
but the more immediate emblem of our Blessed Lord. 
More detailed reasons than might at first sight suggest 
themselves may be discovered, grounded on direct 
scriptural authority, for this symbolic application of the 
unicorn to our Blessed Lord. 

Not only do we find the horn of our salvation (Psalm 
xcii. 10, Ixxxiz. 17, 24) expressly receiving its general 
fulfilment in Him (S. Luke, i. 69), but the patristic 
description of the * horns of the Altar,' and the * horn 
of sanctifying oil,' is striking, noticing as it does, how a 
power apparently cut off", as was our Lord, was, by being 
afterwards * raised,' mighty to save ; and how accordingly 
the horn, which lost indeed its natural, gained its 
spiritual strength. 

The symbolic unicorn is of frequent occurrence in the 
paintings of the catacombs. 

Philippe de Thaun says, in his Bestiarius, — 

* Monosceros est beste 
Un come a en la tdte 

Cette beste en vert^ nous signifie Dieu.* 

He also describes the usual mode of taking him, which 
has been repeated by many romance and legend writers : — 

* Par pncelle est prise 

Or entendez en quel guise. 
Si Tient homme i^u forSt oil il hante. 

lA mit une pucelle, 

Done il vient d. la pucelle et la baise 
n s'endort sur ses genouz 

El auBsi Yient d. sa mort.' . 
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This legend seems also to contain an allegorj. The 
unicorn is the companion of S. Justina, as an emblem 
betokening the beautiful legend of her pure mind 
resisting all the * Q-eraldine'-like dreams sent by magic 
art to haunt her, till she converted her tormentor him- 
self. Ar, an unicorn rampant (sometimes sejant), sa. 
armed and unguled or,' is borne by Harling, Suffolk. 

The Phoenix, like the Pelican, anciently a symbol of our 
Saviour in His Resurrection, as that of the latter in his 
Death, is little known in Heraldry, except as the badge 
of Jane Seymour, which was or ; yet the legend connected 
with it is equal in beauty to that of the Pelican. In 
my endeavours to describe the tinctures proper, I am 
constrained to adopt the words of Herodotus in his 
reference to the phcenix (his accounts mainly agreeing 
with those of others). * I never saw one indeed, except 
in a picture, but, if he is like his picture, his plumage 
is partly golden, partly red.' 

Philippe de Thaun says, *The Phoenix lives five 
hundred years, and a little more. When it will become 
young again and leave its old age, then it takes the 
balm from there whence it descends, three times it will 
dip itself, it will anoint all its body. After it has done 
that, immediately it goes ; and it is so strong of limb, 
it comes to a city, which is Heliopolis, where it repairs 
always. Then it begins to announce that it wishes to 
be made young again : there is an altar, I do not think 
there is another like it ; a priest in such manner does 
service to the bird, that he understands well the cry 
that he has heard from it, that it wishes to become 
young again, and leave its old age ; in March or April 
the beautiful bird does that. The priest collects spice, 
and bums it upon his altar: and the phoenix comes 
flying, puts itself into the burning fire, when the spice 
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is burnt, and the bird likewise. The Clerk comes to the 
altar, you will never hear of such a one. There he finds 
a "Vermont," it went very little. On the second day 
he returns, it has the form of a bird. When he repairs 
on the third day, he finds the bird bigger, — it is all made 
and formed. To the Clerk it says Yale ; that is, G-od 
save thee : then it repairs to the wood from whence it 
formerly turned when it burned itself.' 

* Know that is its lot, it comes to death of its own will, 
And from death it comes to life.* 

The wyvem (a word derived from Wivere, Anglo- 
Saxon for serpent) or dragon, is the most interesting, as 
well as most frequently seen of all these chimerical 
figures, and is usually depicted with * a serpentine body, 
sharp ears, a forked tongue and tail, strong leathern 

wings, armed with sharp points, and four 
eagles' feet, strongly webbed.' This has 
always been an honourable bearing, and 
was probably assumed in the first instance 
either to commemorate a triumph gained 
over some mighty foe, or for the purpose 
of inspiring the enemy with terror. The 
latter seems to have been especially the 
case with the dragon standard, which has 
thus been described as 

* A dragon grete and grimme, 
Full of fyre, and also venymme.' 

The wyvem in the Arms of the Visconti, Lords of 
Milan, which are * Ar, a la givre* ^azwr couronn^e 
d'c>r, issante de yw.' is said to commemorate a victory 

* The givrt is a dragon, with a child's body issuing from its month. 
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gained maaj centurieB back by a lord of that house over 
a fierce dragon, or givre, which inhabited a cavern under 
the ancient church of 8. Denis in that place. It is 





hardly possible, however, not to think that the story of 
the dragon, as well as its adoption in the coat-of-armB, 
bears allusion rather to the Dragon of Faganisni, expelled 
from the city, as it might seem, by the church built 
upon the site of the cave, in which, too, by the rite of 
Holy Baptism, children especially were delivered from the 
power of Satan. Indeed, the innumerable legends of 
sainte who have fought with, and overcome dragons, 
sufficiently prove the symbolic light in which that 
creature was generally viewed. Baphael's magnificent 
painting of S. Margaret quelling the dragon simply by 
the touek of the Cross, is a beautiful iUustration of this 
symbolism ; and the contest between 8. Gteorge and the 
dragon is commemorated in the ' George,' or jewel of 
our Order ef the Garter, of which S. George is the 
patron saint. Anstis, in his famous history of that 
Order, warmly censures those who would doubt the 
traditionary history of that saint, 'who by such great 
examples first showed himself willing to be the patron 
of Christian soldiers.* He continues, 'He who will 
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credit S. Ambrose, will not detract from the honour of 
our George, the soldier and martyr of Christ, concerning 
the dragon, and deliTerance of the beautifull royall 
Tirgiu, which is related in so many pictures. I shall 
take no pains to defend it, since there are some who 
look upon it as an obscure fiction, but whosoever is so 
refractory as obstinately to condemn every part of this 
story, is not to be bore icith.^ In conclusion, however, 
he admits the allegorical signification of the history. * I 
shall not contradict those who will make an allegory of 
it, so they do not deny the certainty of this history. 
Suppose everyone George, who, being clothed with the 
virtue of Baptism and armour of faith, keeps his earthly 
body in subjection by due exercise of religion and piety, 
and by the armour of the spirit overcomes, and by true 
spiritual art crushes and confounds the serpent's poison, 
the snares of the old dragon, and his diabolical arts and 
stratagems.' 

S. Margaret is the patron saint of the ancient borough 
of Lynn, in Norfolk, and on the corporation seal she is 
represented standing on a dragon, and wounding it with 
the Cross. The inscription is SVB. MAEGAEETA. 
TEEITUE. DEACO. STAT. CETJCE. L^TA.» The 
Arms of the town of Lynn are now * Az, three congers't 
(or dragons*) heads erased and erect, the jaws of each 
pierced with a Cross crosslet, fitchy or.' They were 
originally the Arms of a priory founded by Bishop 
Herbert de Losing in the time of William Eufus. 

Count Aymon was said to have once slain a terrible 
dragon, merely because, on his tomb at St. Spire de 

* It will be seen that this iiiscription forms a rough hexameter, 
composed of jingling rhymes. 

f The conger is supposed by Mr. Monle to be the prototype of the 
dragon. 
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Corbeil, a dragon couches at his feet. The French 
family of Nompar Caumont derive their first name from 
an ancestor, 'Sans pair,' who slew a dragon which 
ravaged his lands. The town of Worms owes its name 
to the Linden worm, or Dragon, there conquered by 
Siegfried ; and at Aries and Bouen legends are preserved 
of victories gained by saints over the Tarasque and Gar- 
gouille, both local names for the dragon, and the latter 
of which seems to have come down to us in the term 
gurgoyle, applied to the monstrous heads which often 
decorate the waterspouts of our old churches. 





Both dragon and crocodile seem anciently to have been 
confounded under one name, and Philippe de Thaun in 
his Bestiarius says that 

' Crocodrille signifie diable en oeste vie.' 

The supporters of the Arms of Portugal are *two dragons 
volant,' or * amphiptere.' Those of Cazan, as borne in the 
imperial Arms of Russia, are * Ar, a dragon sa. crowned 
or J 'Ar. a dragon rampant sa.' is the coat of Dawney, 
and * Ar, a dragon volant, in bend, sa.* of Baymon, 
Kent, but I do not know of any legend attached to 
either coat. *-4r. a wyvem, with wings endorsed, 
tail nowed, yw.' was home by Sir Bernard Drake, and 
was assumed by the great Sir Prancis, to the extreme 
displeasure of Sir Bernard, who resented the presumption 
by boxing the sailor's ears. Queen Elizabeth inter^o^^d. 
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granting tbe discoTerer ^ iSsft/^, a &88 wsyj, between two 
pole stars argenV The crest, a ship under reef^ witii a 
cable beld bj a hand ont of the donds, all proper ; orer 
it the motto, ^Auxilio Divino,' and beneath, ' Sic parria 
magna.' In the rigging of the ship a wyvem hung bj the 
heels gu. This was intended as a reproof to Sir 
Bernard ; but so far from being mortified^the old Knight 
stoutlj replied, * Your Grace may grant whatever Arms 
jou please, but jou can never grant the right to bear 
ar. a wyvem wings endorsed, tail nowed, gu* 

The curious compound animals named above, lyon- 
dragon, lyon-poisson, &c. &c., are very rarely met with, 
either in English, or continental blazonry. The winged 
lion of Venice is an allusion to the patronage of S. 
Mark. The Arms of that Bepublic are quarterly of six- 
teen, with five inescutcheons superimposed. The central 
escutcheon bears ' Aa, a lion sejant gardant, winged and 
crowned or, round the head a circle of the last ; holding 
tinder his paw an open book, on which are the words, 
* Fax tibi Marce Evangelista mens.' The double-headed 
eagle of the Austrian and Russian empires, was first 
assumed during the second Crusade, and typified the great 
alliance formed by the Christian sovereigns of G-reeoe 
and Germany against the enemy of their common faith, 
and it is retained by Bussia and Austria as representa- 
tives of those empires. 

The families of Malvish and Meer bear the dog-fish on 
shield and crest. Various other preternatural figures 
are enumerated in the * Academy of Armorie,' but as I 
know of no coat in which they have appeared, a few of the 
names will, I think, suffice for the present. 

The * Nependis,' or ape-hog, half ape and half swine. 

The ' Mimocane,' or homo-cane, half child, half 
spaniel dog. 
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The ' Cat-fish,* and ' Palcon-fish, with a hound's ear,' 
the * £am-eagle,' and ' Ass-bittern ' (borne, says the same 
authority, by Mr. Asbitter), and the * Wonderful Pig of 
the Ocean,' which marvellous animal is not further 
described, unless it have a place in the category of Porci 
Marini which may be found in Pliny's list of sea fish. 



^ \ 
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CHAPTER XX. 



OBESTS, BADGES, <&C. 

* Satis est potuisse Tideri ? ' — Vi&gil. 

' Croasts, being the ornaments set on the eminent top of the helm, 
and called Tymbres by the French, I know not why, were used 
anciently to terrific the enemy, and, therefore, were strange deyises, 
or figures of terrible shapes, as that monstrous, horrible chimnra, 
out • breathing flames, upon Tumus* helm in YirgiL' — Camdih's 
Jtemaifut, 

Eyeby coat-of-arms, in addition to the charges 
emblazoned upon the shield, has various accessory orna- 
ments known as crests, helmets,* supporters, mantlings, 
scrolls, and mottos, or devices. 

The crest forms a very important part of modem 
Heraldry, being, in fact, often the only portion of a coat- 
of-arms constantly in use ; but in full heraldic blazonry, 
it is placed on the helmet which surmounts the shield ; 
and this latter accessory also, it must be remarked, is 
always drawn according to certain fixed rules. 

The sovereign's helmet is of gold, full-faced, and open, 
with siK bars ; that of a duke is of steel, placed a little 
in profile, and defended with five gold bars ; that of 
baronets and knights is of steel, full-fiEtced, the visor up, 

* Derived probably from helan to cover. German, hdm; French, 
heavmej Italian, elmo^ dmetto ; Low Latin, helmtu. 
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and without bars ; and that of esquires and gentlemen is 
also of steel, with the visor down, ornamented with gold, 
and placed in profile. Helmets full-faced denote full 
authority, side-faced, attention and obedience to com- 
mands given by superiors. 





The helmet is further adorned with mantlings, and 
surmounted by a wreath, originally a sort of chaplet 
composed of two bands, or skeins of silk, twisted together, 
and tinctured of the principal metal and colour of the 




Arms. Sometimes the wreath is exchanged for a coronet, 
or chapeau, but the crest rises always from the centre of 
the ornament, whichever it may be. The mantling 
should be tinctured of the metal and colour of the Arms, 
and is probably copied from the lambrequin^ a small piece 
of doth, or silk, used to protect the helmet from the 
weather, and also to prevent the steel from dazzling the 
eyes of the spectators. As this was worn on the field of 
b&ttle also, it was liable to be much cut and torn \ and 
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the numeroas jags and flourislies introduoed hj heralds, 
are intended as an honourable testimonj to the proweaB 
of the wearer. 




The shields of English Archbishops and Bishops are 
eneigned with a mitre. That of the See of Durham 
is, as has been already stated, * plumed.' The Cardinal's 





hat, crimson, with tassels of five or seven rows pendant 
from the labels, has also been borne in England. Foreign 
ecclesiastics are permitted to ensign their Arms with 
hats of similar form, but differing in colour, and in the 
number of rows of tassels. The hats of Archbishops and 
Bishops are green, with five and four rows of tassels ; 
those of other clergymen black, ^ith three, two, op one 
row of tassels ; but they have rarely been thus borne in 
England. An instance is mentioned by Mr. King, 
York Herald, in * Notes and Queries ' for 1851, in * the 
Arms of "Doctor Willm. Haryngton, prothonotaire 
Apostolik," which were ensigned with a black hat having 
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three tassels pendant on each side, the cords or strings 
not fretty.' 

The idea, as well as the name of crest, is probably 
derived from the crista^ comb, or crest of feathers seen on 
the heads of many birds ; and as the wearer was generally 
known and distinguished in fight more even by his crest 
than by his shield, it was thence designated the cogni- 
zance, and was not unfrequently used as a badge. Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Carians first introduced crests on 
their helmets, as also devices on their shields. These 
badges, however, in the case of the Carians must have 
been 

' As great Alcides* shoes upon an ass.' 

Coat-armour, is much more ancient than crests, 
Edward III. being the first of our kings who introduced 
a crest — a 'lion statant gardant' — into his great seal. 
But although crests were, at first, used exclusively by 
commanders, persons of inferior rank seem afterwards to 
have borne them, in imitation of their feudal superiors, 
and greater irregularities consequently exist in crests 
than in coat-armour. 

The crest, or cognizance, being fixed on the top of the 
helmet, was formed of iron, wood, or sometimes of 
stiffened leather. Edward IV. bore, on a * chapeau of 
crimson turned up white, a lion passant gardant or, 
having on his back a Meur de lis of the last. Bichard III. 
appears to have had six crests, neither of them particu- 
larly interesting. The royal crest of Erance is a Eleur de 
lis ; of Castile, a castle ; of Leon, a lion.' The Colonna 
family in Italy bore a siren ; the Dukes of Brunswick, a 
horse. Cosmo de Medici bore a falcon ar., holding in 
the right claw a ring, or, with a diamond, bearing the 
motto ' semper.' The English family of Dela Bere have 



Cor their crat a dual earanei «-, t im e lium uraiiig a 
plmne of fire ostridi feathen, per palCy or. and «s. It 
was eanfierred br Edirard the Blade Prince on tiie fidd 
of Creev, the eorooet being an emblem of milituj eom- 
mand, the feathen borrowed, of eomae firam the Prince's 
own badge. 

IhuUey, BarL, of Xorthamptanahire, had aTcrf aingobr 
crest, in oommemoraticMi of the proweaa of Agnea Sofeot^ 
an heiresBy who, haringfooght a dad far her fiither (who 
was seized whh a Bereie iUneaa at the ^prantod time^) 
afterwards became the heiress of his eeftatesy and manned 
into the fiunilT of the Dadlers in 1395. The crest is 
* Oat of a ducal coronet or, a woman's bust, her hair 
disheTelled, bosom bare, a helmet on her head, with the 
star or throat-latch, down, proper.* Agnes Hotot was 
quite worthy to rank with the maitid ladies of olden 
times, and doubtless rejoiced in the title of * bd caTslier,' 
like Eloisa and Isabella, who, as Ordericns Yitalis has 
recorded, each commanded a band of Xorman caialiers, 
and decided their quarrels by burning and plundering 
each other's estates. A band of ladies of similar character 
went, it is said, on the second crusade, and the names of 
Fhilippa, Black Agnes, and the Countess de Montfort, 
are honoured as those of heroines, who did indeed * defend 
the right.' The spirit of chiTaliy seems to hare &voared 
the martial character amongst women ; every great 
landed proprietress sat,* with a sword at her aide^ 
amongst the justices at sessions and assizes ; and one 
hdj, in the time of Edward I., held a * manor bj sar- 
jeanty, to conduct the van guard of the king's army aa 
often as he should march into Wdes, and the 



* Not long since a widow sat as a Homage Jmor, in li^t of her 
estate of fea Bench in huids in the Manor of Longden in 9urai«hire. 
AtieieiU Tenwra in England, Shrewahary, 1858. 
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guard on his return!' Spenser extols the fame of 
Britomart, but laments the decline of the military- 
character in women generally. 

* Where is the antique glory now become 
That whilome wont in women to appeare ? 
Where be the brave atchievements done by some ? 
Where be the battles, where the shield and speare, 
And all the conquests which them high did rear, 
That matter made for famous poets' verse, 
And boastful men so oft abasht to hear ? 
Be they all dead, and laid in doleful hearse ? 
Or do they all sleep and shall again reverse V 

I fear the sympathies of the present day will be rather 
with the Somersetshire peasant, Golumel, named in Sir 
John Feme's amusing dialogue on Heraldry. Torquatus, 
a herald, is enumerating * nine worthie women ' — Minerva, 
Semiramis, Tomyris, Jael, Deborah, Judith, Elizabeth 
(meaning Isabella) of Arragon, Johanna of Naples — 
when Columel interrupts him : * By'p Lady, maist story 
man, I am well apaid thou hast done with thy talke. I 
had rather have hard something sayd of gentle and 
meeke women, for it is euill examples to let them under- 
stand of such sturdye manlye women as those have been 
which erewhile thou hast tolde of. They are quicke 
enough (I warrant you nowe-a-days) to take hart* a grace, 
and dare make warre with their husbandes. I would 
not vor the price of my coate that Jone my wyfe had 
herd this geare ; she would haue carried it zoner away 
than our minister's tales of his Sarah, Eebekah, <&c., &c.' 

Yet these women * without fear ' are not to be lightly 
condemned ; if they drew the sword even, for husband, 

* A hart, which, having escaped when hunted by the king or queen, 
was permitted, by royal proclamation, to go free and unharmed in 
future. 
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father, or children, it was in a holj cause that they did 
battle, and it by no means follows that they were, tiiere- 
fore, less tender and loving in their homes. 

The old poet, Michael Drayton, had also an unuBual 
crest, 'Mercury's winged cap (petasus) amidst sun- 
beams proper.' It is just possible that he may hafB 
obtained it by paganising his Christian name, in allusion 
to S. Michael, the 'Angel of good counseV the 

* Conductor of souls.* 

The petasus in connection with Mercury was the 
badge of the palestra, and of gymnastics. It was the 
badge of Boman freedmen also^ under the name pileus, 
designating -its material, recognisable in the English 
' felt,' as its name among the Greeks described its form, 

* a spreading hat.' There were, however, varieties of the 
form. I have adopted the title Mercurius, but, as in 
other cases also, strictly we should distinguish this god 
from Hermes, the similar one among the G-reeks. 

The Earls of Derby bear a crest no less remarkable 
than that of Dudley — ' On a chapeau yti. turned up 
ermine^ an eagle with wings extended, or^ feeding (or 
preying upon) an infant in a kind of cradle, at its head a 
sprig of oak, all proper* This crest is derived from the 
family of Latham, in remembrance of the extraordinary 
preservation of an ancestor of that family, who was 
carried by an eagle to his eyrie, and rescued, without 
having received any injury. Similar stories of the 
carrying away of infants by eagles are not uncommon. 
One of King Alfred's peers, 'Nestingum,' is said to 
have received that name from his having been found in 
the nest of an eagle. A curious oak carving is attached 
to the stall of James Stanley, Bishop of Ely, in the 
Cathedral Church at Manchester, representing the tree, 
the nest, the eagle, and the infant, while below the tree 
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are some stone-cutters, (called in mediaBval Latin 
lathomi,) being a rebus on the name of Latham. Such 
occurrences may have been the origin of the fable of 
Ganymede. The symbolic teaching of this myth, which 
Cicero furnishes, is very beautiful. He reads in it the 
lesson that the truly wise, irradiated by the shining light 
of virtue, become more and more like God, until, by 
wisdom, they are borne aloft, and soar to G-od. I cannot, 
however, leave this subject without being carried on, 
above the mists of pagan myth, into the clear places of 
revealed truth. "What then shall we hence learn and 
what do ? What but * look steadfastly,' with single* eye, 
' towards Heaven,' and at the same time thither ascend, 

* mounting up as an eagle toward Heaven,' and the 
Heaven of Heavens, not * tossed to and fro and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine,* but sure and straight 
directing our upward flight, further and further from the 
noise and tumult below, into the calmness and silence 
of our Heavenly rest ? 

Maclellan, Lord Kirkcudbright, having killed the chief 
of a band of Ldsh marauders who ravaged Galloway in the 
reign of James IT., presented the head to his sovereign 
on the point of a sword, and thenceforth bore as a crest 

* a dexter arm erect, the hand grasping a dagger, with a 
human head on the point thereof, couped ^roj>er* The 
Davenports of Cheshire use as crest *a man's head, 
couped below the shoulder in profile, hair brown, a halter 
about the neck proper.' This crest is said to have been 
imposed upon one of the Davenports during the wars of 
the Boses by a victorious enemy, who spared his life only 
on condition that he should bear that humiliating crest. 
The family of Eoche, ancestors of the present Lord Grey 
de Buthin, bore a rock as crest, with the motto, ' Die a 
est ma roche ; ' and the Beckfords have a * heron'fL hso^ 
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erased or, gorged with a collar floiyytf., in the beak a. 
fish ar.' in allusion to the name of Beckford (Bee-fort). 
The Dormers, who. hold the manors of Wengeand Ilmery 
as marshal of the king's Mcons, bear for crest ' a hand 
gloved, with a falcon on the wrist.' 

The crest borne by Arthur John Sobertson of Inshea, is 
a swan, the original crest of the descendants of Duncan L, 
King of Scotland. That of the Strowans, another branch 
of the same f&mjlj, is ' the imperial crown, upheld hy a 
dexter hand,' awarded to Bobert, fourth Earl of Strowan, 
for services, rendered by him after the King's murder. 

The crest was usually borne the same by all members 
and descendants of a family. The badge, (from the Dutch 
hiiggJie, and Anglo Saxon hecye^ an ornament, whence pro- 
bably the French fto^t^, a ring,) on the contrary, could be 
varied at pleasure by each individual even, and was em- 
broidered upon the sleeves Or breast of the inferior 
servants, the coat-of-arms being reserved for the decora- 
tion of actual members of the family and the chief herald 
alone. A relic of this old custom still survives in the 
buttons of our livery servants, and the badges of 
watermen and firemen ; but in former times every noble- 
man's retainers were recognised by their badge, as the 
nobleman himself by shield and crest. 

Badges are constantly seen also on ecclesiastical build- 
ings founded by different families, as well as on seals, 
' mansions, and inn sign-boards; the Felham buckle 
especially is still used for the marking of sheep, the 
decoration of millstones, and even as an ornament to the 
cast-iron chimney-backs in many farm-houses on the 
Felham estates. The buckle was one of the minor 
rewards given to Boman soldiers. 

In speaking of badges, I shall first describe those used 
by our own sovereigns, and afterwards such as belong to 
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any noble house, whether native or foreign, and are 
either curious in themselves, or connected with circum- 
stances of peculiar interest. 

In many instances the supporters of the royal Arms 
(which were varied by different sovereigns, as we shall 
afterwards have occasion to* notice,) became abo their 
badges. The earliest, and perhaps the most familiarly 
known, of these royal insignia, is the ^ plantagenista,' 
introduced into England by Henry Planta-genet, and 
flpom which the line of 'Anjou, to which he belonged, 
owed their surname. 

' I *ll plant Flantagenet, root him up who dares,' 

will occur to my readers. * A genet* passant, between two 
broom-trees,' is said to have been also a badge of this 
house, obviously an emblematic motto for Flantagenet ; 
and Henry II. himself used another ancient device of 
his ancestors, ' an escarbuncle (or estoile) or,* Eichard I. 
had a star, rising from the horns of a crescent, intended 
to symbolise the triumph of Christianity over Mahomet- 
anism, and a somewhat similar emblem, a Cross, with on 
each side of it a star, and at its foot a crescent, is painted 
in the vaulting of the Temple Church in London. 
Besides this badge, Bichard had also * an armed hand, 
holding a shivered lance,' ' a sun on two anchors,' with 
the motto ' Christo duce,' and ' a star of many points.' 
The star and crescent were retained by King John. 
Edward I. first assumed a rose, which he bore of gold, 
with a green stalk. Erom this badge probably were 
derived the white and red roses of his descendants. 
Edward II., who was descended on his mother's side 

* The genet is an animal, somewhat resembling a fox, but consider- 
ably smaller, usually gray, spotted with black. 
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from the royal house of Castilley used ^a hexagonal 
castle, with a tower thereon/ the Arms of that kingdom* 
Edward III. had 'golden rays, descending from silyer 
clouds,' with several other devices borne at different 
times, particularly a falcon, whence it is supposed the 
title of Falcon Herald was derived. 

The famous ostrich-plume assumed by Edward the 
Black Prince is too well known to require description 
here. Yet it seems doubtful whether the familiar story 
of its adoption is indeed the true one. Sandford, in 
his description of the battle of Crecy, afber relating the 
story of the King of Bohemia, adds, * others make it (ich 
diene) the Prince's device, in alliision to the words of 
the Apostle, that the heir, while he is a child, differeth 
nothing from a servant.' The Prince's signature is some- 
times ' de par houmout, ich diene ; ' but the precise 
meaning of the former word has not, I think, been 
aJ3certained. In his will, preserved in the registry at 
Lambeth, particular directions are given for the ceremony 
of his funeral, and the armorial decorations of the tomb, 
to be erected in Canterbury Cathedral. Amongst other 
things, he directs that 'entour la ditto tombe soient 
duzse (twelve) escuchons de latone— dout les syx seront 
de nos armez entiers et les autres syx des plumes d' 
ostruce, et que sur chacun escuchon soit escript, c' est 
assavoir, sur cellez de noz armez, et sur les autres des d' 
ostruce, Houmout.' In the directions given in this will 
for the funeral procession, banners bearing the Arms of 
France and England quarterly, and others with the 
ostrich-plume, are respectively described as those of 
war and peace. The ostrich symbolised Justice; its 
feathers being nearly all of equal length. 

The crest of John, King of Bohemia, is known to have 
been the expanded wing of an eagle, but as the royal 
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badge was an ostrich, collared and chained, the feathers 
may have been adopted by the Black Prince as a trophy 
of his victory ; still they do not appear to have been 
confined to him ; and an old MS.,* from which I have 
already quoted, speaks of a single feather, at least, as 
borne by different members of the royal family, according 
to their rank. * The ostrich fether sylver, apd pen gold, 
is the king's. The ostrich fether, pen and all sylver, is 
the prince's. The ostrich fether, gold, y® pen ermyne, is 
the Duke of Lancaster's. The ostrich fether, sylver and 
pen gobone, (French compone) is the Duke of Somersett's.' 
This single feather is traced as a badge to Edward III. 
only, but the three are deduced by liandal Holme from 
the "Welsh princes, whose ensign he asserts them to have 
been before the invasion of the English. 

Eichard II., in the early and happier days of his short 
reign, bore the * sun in splendour.' Afterwards, in the 
time of his fallen fortunes, he exchanged it for the ' sun 
behind a cloud.' It is thus embroidered on the robe 
worn by his eflBgy at Westminster, and who can fail to 
acknowledge the* poetic beauty of the symbol, which, 
however, without the knowledge of these two simple 
heraldic facts, is utterly lost ! Eichard, too, like 
Edward II., kept up the memory of his mother's ancestry 
by a badge, the stiunp of a tree, supposed to be intended 
as a rebus of "Woodstock, his mother, the Eair Maid of 
Kent, being daughter and heiress of Edmund Planta- 
genet. Earl of Kent and "Woodstock. Erom her also he 
derived another and more graceful badge, preserved in 
"Westminster Hall, and also in the Chapel of S. Michael 
in Canterbury Cathedral, * a white hart couchant on a 
mount, under a tree proper, gorged with a crown, and 
chained, or.' This badge became the title of a pur- 

* Harleian, 304. 
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suivant, and it is alluded to as the ' king's liverie ' in an 
old chronicle entitled ' How England was first called 
Albyon.' * In the 22nd (? 14) year of King Richard's 
regne, he lete crye and ordeyne a generall justes, that ys 
called a tumement of lordys, knyztes, and skuyers * * 
* * and on the kinge's syde were the twenty-four 
Ejiyztes of the Garter, and they weren all of sate, the 
herte being round their neckes, and cheynes of golde 
thereupon, and the crowne hanging lowe before the 
hertys body, the which herte was the kinge's liverie/ 

The badges of the house of Lancaster seem to have 
been very numerous ; ^ a red rose,' and the same 'en aoleil,' 
'a genet,' *an eagle,' and many others. The * white 
swan ' of Henry IV. is said to have been derived from 
the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, and, like the white hart 
of Eichard II., became the title of a pursuivant. Henry V. 
used both the latter and a ' fire-beacon,' all of which are 
sculptured on the cornice of King Henry's chantry at 
"Westminster. Henry VI. had feathers ; also a ' panther 
passant gardant, spotted with many colours, and in- 
censed,' that is with fire issuing from its mouth and ears. 
Both the feathers and the panther appear to have 
belonged to the Beauforts. John of G-aunt bore, either 
' a feather ermine, the pen issuing from an escroll,' or 
Hhree feathers ermine in a field saJ The house of 
Somerset had a similar badge, inherited from the first of 
that family, John, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, who was bom at the castle of Beaufort, in Anjou. 
The ' falcon displayed ar. within a closed fetterlock, 
OTj' belonged to the house of York. It is thus repre- 
X sented on the brazen gates of Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel at Westminster; but after the house of York 
came to the throne, the fetterlock was most frequently 
borne open. Mr. Thinne, Lancaster herald in the seven- 
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teenth year of King Edward lY., gives the following 
account of the settling the Armes of the King's second 
son : — 

' Onne S. G-eorge's Day, after evensonge, the kinge in 
his chambre, present his lords and his councell, also 
Norrey and Guyen, (Q-uienne,) kings of Arms, there by 
expresse commandment beinge present, the king deter* 
myned that his second sonne, the Duke of Yorke, sholde 
have for his Armes lyke Armes as the kinge himself, with 
this dyfference, a labell of three pointes silver,* one the 
first pointe a canton gu, ; and for his badge a falcone 
volant, ar,^ membred with two sonetts, golde, within a 
fedderlocke, unlocked, and somewhat open, golde. This 
fedderlocke was devised to the first Duke of Yorke, 
lokkyd, which was the fourth Sonne of Edward III., as, 
who sayeth, he was far &om the enheritance, and on a 
day this reversed to his sonne Edward, called the good 
Duke of Yorke, and he asked what was Latyne for fed- 
derlocke, and he answered himself, and sayd, '' Kic, hs9C, 
et hoc taceatis,''t was Latin for a fedderlocke, as, who 
sayeth, no manne colde tell of the grace of Godde 
which purveyed, so that the king's good grace is descended 
of that noble house ; wherefore, and in remembrance of 
the sayed .... he will that his sonne, the Duke of 
Yorke, shall here the sayd fedderlocke, open, and not 
lokkyd.' 

A bull «a., for the earldom of Clare, or Clarence, in 
Suffolk, was another badge of Edward lY. ; and so also 
was the * dragon «a., armed or,' of the earldom of Ulster, 
in Ireland ; * a white wolf,' in allusion to his descent from 
the house of Mortimer ; and the ' sun in splendour,' or, 

* The label of three points belonged properly to the eldest son. 
t Tacet thus used, seems to have been a kind of proverbial expres- 
sion, intended to express ignorance of the meaning of «i ^ot^ 
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according to Shakespeare, three suns, because, on the 
day before the battle of Mortimer's Cross, he beheld in 
the heavens * three glorious suns.' 

Eichard III. appears to have used a rose and sun, 
either separately, or conjoined ; also a ' falcon, with the 
head of a maiden, and holding a white rose.' The boar, 
so often mentioned by Shakespeare, was one of the sup- 
porters of King Eichard's Arms, thence used by him as 
a badge ; and at his coronation 13,000 boars, wrought in 
fustian, were ordered for his retainers, &c. It also gave 
a title to one of Eichard' s pursuivants extraordinary, 
Blanch Sanglier, who had held that office before his mas- 
ter obtained the crown ; and it was he — ' Blanch Seing- 
leer,' he is called by Trussel — ^who had the disgraceful 
office of conveying his lord's dead body, * like a hogge or 
calf, behind him, the head and arms hanging on one side 
of the horse, and the legs on the other side, all sprinkled 
with mire and blood, to Leicester, where it lay for a 
spectacle of hate and scorn for two days, bare, and 
uninterred.' In an effigy of Eichard III., given by Mr. 
Dallaway, he is represented standing on a boar, with 
the badges of his several principalities, and their names, 
on either side. 1. A Cross crosslet, with the motto of 
* Segul,' for Edward the Confessor. 2. A lion crowned, 
passant gardant, for England. 3. A Eleur de lis, France. 
4. A greyhound, "Wales. 6. A sprig of broom, Gtas- 
cony and Guienne. 6. A harp, Ireland. 

The united red and white roses, and the Fortquilice, 
inherited from the Beaufort family, are best known as 
the badges of Henry YII. and the house of Tudor. To 
the latter was often added the motto, ' Altera securitas,' 
meaning probably that their descent from the Beauforts 
gave them an additional claim to the throne. I do not 
know that there is any authority for the idea, or I should 
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suggest that 'Altera securitas' might bear punning 
allusion to Tudor — Two-door, Portcullis. 'A greyhound 
current collared * was another badge derived from that 
house. Henry VII. sometimes used one of his sup- 
porters, 'a red dragon,' in token of his descent from 
Cadwaladyr, whence came the title of * Eouge Dragon,' 
pursuivant of Arms ; and by the ' dun cow ' he marked 
his claim to be descended from the famous Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, 

After the battle of Bosworth, Henry YII. is said to 
have offered in the Cathedral Church of S. Paul three 
standards ; in one was the image of S. George ; in the 
other, a red, fiery dragon, beaten upon white, red, and 
green sarsenet (the livery colours of the house of Tudor) ; 
in the third, a dun cow, upon yellow tartem. Lord 
"Westmoreland, in the ballad of the Eising of the North 
Countrie, is described as fighting under a dun bull and 
greyhounds :— 

' Lord Westmoreland bis ancyent (ensign) raysed, 
The dun bull he raysed on hye, 
And three dogs with golden collars 
Were there set out most royallye.* 

Henry VIII. used the Tudor badges. In a French 
work 'on Heraldry, he is also said to have adopted ' an 
archer bending his bow,' with the motto, ' Qui je desfends 
est maitre.' His first queen, E^atharine of Arragon, bore 
her own badge, the pomegranate, the Christian symbol 
of immortality, (from the Arms of Granada,) conjoined 
with the red and white rose. Her name too, 'Katharine,' 
which should always be thus spelt, has a beautiful mean- 
ings* the Pure.' Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, and 
Katharine Parr, had each their respective badges. 
Queen Mary sometimes bore a very elaborate combina- 
tion of those of her parents — ^ The dexter lialf q& «w dssssikX^ 
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rose {gu. upon ar.), barbed and seeded proper^ impaled 
within a semicircle, per pale vert and asc. Therein a sheaf 
of arrows or, armed and feathered of the second, and 
tied together with a tasseled knot of the first. The 
whole rajonnant, and ensigned with a regal crown without 
arches, proper.^ Elizabeth uBed. a harp and a rose, with 
the motto, ^ Bosa sine spina.' The sovereigns of the 
houses of Stuart and Brunswick seem to have borne no 
special badges ; those used at present were settled by 
royal sign-manual in 1801, and are, 1st. A white rose 
within a red one, barbed, seeded, and slipped proper^ and 
ensigned with the imperial crown, for England. 2nd. A 
harp or, stringed az,, and a Shamrock (trefoil) vert^ both 
ensigned as before, for Ireland. 3rd. Upon a mount vert^ 
a dragon passant, wings expanded and endorsed yti., for 
Wales. 4ith. A thistle slipped and leaved proper^ and 
ensigned as before, for Scotland. 

French badges appear to have been, in general, incom- 
plete without the motto. The favourite device of Francis I« 
was a ' salamander, crowned, and in flames ; ' and in his 
castle at Chambord, the galleries of Fontainebleau, and the 
elegan^ hotel of Bourg Tberoulde, at Bouen, this badge 
is everywhere seen, accompanied by the motto, ' Nutrisco 
et extinguo.' His rival, Charles Y., used the columns of 
Hercules, with the motto, ^ Ne plus ultra ; ' but after 
the discovery of another world, he effaced the ne» The 
symbolic teaching of the salamander amongst the 
Egyptians was that of a brave and generous courage, that 
the fire of affliction cannot destroy or consume. 

The famous Christina of Sweden chose for her device 
a swallow, with the motto, * Pour chercher mieux,' em- 
blematic of her own flight from the snows of the north 
to the sunny skies of Italy. 
Henry IV. of France used tlie dob oi 'SLetcvklea, with 
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the mottOy ' Pour la valeur point d* obstacles.* Henrj 
III., Eang, first of Poland, and then of France, took 
three crowns, two in base, one in chief, with the motto, 
' La demiere m'attend au ciel ; ' a mournful instance of 
the profanity of those times. 

Louis XTTI. had the same badge as Henry lY., but 
with a very different sentiment ; his motto being gi>*en 
in allusion to the heresies that disturbed his reign, and 
to his intention of quelling them by force. His widow, 
Anne of Austria, Begent of France during the minority 
of Louis XIY., bore a moon, rising at the decline of the 
sun, with the touching motto, ' Par toi, sans toi I * After- 
wards, during the wars of the Fronde, she had a dial, 
with clouds intercepting the 8un*s rays, and the wordsi 
' Les nuages me le derobent.* Louis XIY. too had a 
sun, but with a very different meaning, his device being 
' Nee pluribus impar,' which may be interpreted to mean 
' I am sufficient for more realms than one.' This device 
of the sovereign speedily suggested corresponding badges 
to his courtiers. The Duke de Sully assumed a burning- 
glass, with the words, ' Je hrdle sous son regard.' And 
the Admiral de Beaufort displayed a moon, wnth tlie 
words, ' Elle obeit au soleil et commando aux flots.* 

After the battle of Flodden Field, the Earl of Surrey 
not only received the honourable augmentation still 
borne by the Norfolk family, but gave, as the badge of 
bis retainers, a white lion trampling upon the red lion of 
Scotland, and tearing it with his claws. Amongst other 
curious badges, I may notice the ' hame,' or horse-collar 
of S. John ; the * silver crescent * of the Percies, which 

( The minBtrels of that noble house, 
All clad in robes of blue,' 

bore as their badge ; the * starre, with attes»Kxv^%^' ^^ 
De Yere ; and the golden garb o£ tV^ lS«i\^ cS. ^xisvs^'t- 
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ford. The family of Parr used a tuflb of daisies, and so 
did Margaret of Anjou, in allusion to her name : — 



' The daise, a flour whi^ and redde. 
In French called * * la belle Margarete. 



»f» 



The name of S. Margaret having, I suppose, been given 
to the daisy from its * pearly ' whiteness. 

The Mowbrays bore lions and mulberry trees, in pun- 
ning allusion to their name ; and the Earl of Oxford, ' a 
long-necked silver bottle and blue cord,' from his heredi- 
tary post of Lord High Chamberlain. 

Knots of different kinds are borne by several families 
as badges. Bouchier's knot may be seen on the tomb of 
Archbishop Bouchier, at Canterbury. Dacre's knot is 
very elaborate, and entwines an escdlop on the dexter, 
with a ragged staff on the sinister. Heneage's knot is 
very closely intertwined, and is borne with the motto, 
'Fast, though united.' Canting badges also are very 
common. The Lords Comyn have a garb, or sheaf of 
cummin, Brooke and Grey, a badger, which is pro- 
vincially called a brock, or yray. And Lord "Wells used 
a bucket with a chain. The Oxford city Arms are an 
Oa: and &ford. 
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STJPFOBTEBS, MOTTOS, WAB-OBIES. 

' Quid velit et possit rerom concordia discors.* — Horace. 

' And frequent on the darkening plain 
Loud hollo, whoop, and whistle ran ; 
As bands, their stragglers to regain, 
Give the shrill watchword of their clan.* 

The origin of supporters to the c6at-of-arms has been 
differently accounted for by different writers. Some 
suppose them to have been the invention of the graver 
only, who, in cutting on seals shields of Arms, found it 
convenient to fill up the comers with some additional 
ornament ; but others, and especially Menestrier, the 
great Prench writer on Heraldry, trace them back to the 
time of tournaments, and to the squires and pages fan- 
tastically attired as giants, saracens, mermen, and even 
animals, whose duty it was to guard their lord's shield 
when suspended, according to custom, near the lists. 
This last supposition seems more in accordance with the 
general spirit of Heraldry ; but, on the other hand, it 
must be observed, that supporters do not seem at first to 
have been exclusively appropriated by any particular 
families ; and Anstis quotes an instance of a document 
addressed by various noblemen to the Pope in 1300, in 
which the seals of twenty-seven of the number are sup- 
ported by wyvems, and of ten others by lions, while 
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Jolin de Hastings, besides the two wjyems used as 
supporters, ha^ one filling up the space above the shield, 
and Gilbert de Clare three lions similarly placed. 

The nominal definition of ' Supporters ' in English, 
' Telamones ' in the G-reek, and thence in the Latin, and 
of ' Tenans ' in the French, is obviously * anything which 
bears or supports.' Probably the application of them to 
Heraldry originated in the use of such figures as bearing- 
shafts in architecture, known as Atlantes and Caryatides. 
Whatever may have been the origin of these supporters, 
they certainly began ere long to be regarded as badges 
of distinction, and the right of using them has long been ^ 
restricted to persons of noble birth — to the sovereign, 
princes of the blood, peers, peeresses, and EJaights of the 
garter. A few commoners, whose ancestors formerly had 
supporters, still claim a right to employ them ; and they 
have been borne by others in virtue of high offices, as 
those of Lord High Warden of the Cinque Ports, Comp- 
trollers of the Household, &c. Sir John Gage, Comptroller 
of the Household to Queen Mary, used two greyhounds as 
supporters, and his descendants being long afterwards 
elevated to the peerage by the title of Viscount, resumed 
the same supporters. 

English baronets, although superior in dignity as well 
as in antiquity to those of Nova Scotia, are not allowed 
to carry supporters, a privilege conceded to the latter. A 
few mercantile companies also bear them, but why they 
are so privileged it would perhaps be difficult to say, and 
the supporters they use are generally of comparatively 
recent date, and not remarkable for good taste or heraldic 
propriety. 

Shields of Arms are sometimes supported by a single 
figure, either natural, supernatural, or imaginary. Angels 
or men are not unfrequently employed, but more often ani- 
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mals. The Arms of Austria are borne on the breast of the 
double-headed eagle, and those of several English families 




are similarly supported. Eichard, Earl of Cornwall, 
brother to Henry III., who purchased the Empire of 
Germany, giving for it, an old chronicler informs us, no 




less than thirty-two hogsheads of gold, each of which 
was conveyed in a separate waggon drawn by eight horses, 
bore his Arms upon the eagle, about the only advantage 
he gained by his purchase ; 

"A borrowed title liast thou boaght too dear !" 

The Lathams of Latham, and Eeildings, Earls of Denbigh, 
do the same. 

The Lord of the Manor of Stoke Lyne, Oxon, supports 
his shield upon a hawk, a privilege granted him by 
King Charles the Martyr, on occasion of tbe m^xxvort^ 
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able Parliament of Oxford. The then Lord of Stoke 
Lyne rendered some important service to the King, who 
in return offered him the honour of knighthoods This 
he gratefully declined, only requesting the royal per- 
mission to place his Arms in future on the breast of 
a hawk, which was granted him ; in this case the appro-^ 
priate emblem of a * prudent, valiant, brave, and just man.' 

A very singular kind of supporters was in use in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries — a single animal, 
rampant, or more frequently sejant, grasping the staff of 
a banner, on which the Arms are emblazoned. Sir 
Eoger Fyne, Treasurer of the Household to Henry VI., 
has his Arms thus carved over the great gate of Hurst- 
monceaux Castle, and in this case the supporter is an 
alant, or wolf-dog. It has, however, been common, firom 
the time of Henry VII. downwards, for the supporters 
of the royal Arms to hold banners charged vnth the 
badges of the sovereign. Under the Stuarts the lion 
generally bore either the banner of S. Q-eorge, or one 
charged with a rose ; and the unicorn, the thistle, or a 
S. Andrew's Cross. 

Henry III. is the first of our kings to whom the use 
of supporters is attributed. Henry IV. bore an antelope 
flr., ducally gorged (that is, with a line attached to his 
collar), and attired or, for the earldom of Derby, and 
a swan or., for Hereford : both were afterwards badges 
of Henry V. 

The first supporters for which we have any certain 
authority are those of Henry V. They may be seen in 
S. G-eorge's Chapel, Windsor, in the inner gateway of 
Eton College, and on some stained glass at Ockwell, 
Berks, where tke royal shield is supported above the 
heads of two animals resembling panthers. The Arms 
of Edward IV., as carved on the front of the old George 
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Inn, at Glastonbury, vere supported by a lion rampant 
or. (for the earldom of March,) and a bull (for Clare). 
They are thus represented also over the gate of Hertford 
Castle, hut in 8. Gkorge's Chapel the supporters are ' a 
lion sejant a/r., and a white hart, also sejant, attired, un- 
guled, ducally gorged and chained or' 

The supporters used by Bicbard III. were two white 
boare. Henry YII. bad on the dexter a dragon yu. (for 
Cadwaladyr,) and on the sinister a greyhound or. for 
Tork. Henry YIII. had the same, but sometimes a lion 
gardant or, instead of the greyhound, in which case the 
dragon is plated on the sinister. Since tbe time of 
James I. the supporters, a lion and unicorn, have been 
onchanged. 

Tbe Arms of most of the great officers of state in 
France were, under the Ancieu E^gime, supported by 
ensigns emblematic of their office. The Admiral of 
!EVance, for instance, had 
two anchors ; the Vice- 
admiral, one. Tbe Grand 
LouTetier (wolf hunter) 
two wolves' heads, and 
the Grand Butler two 
bottles ornamented with 
tbe royal Arms. 

TheFrenchmake a dis- 
tinction between 'sup- 
porters' and 'tenana,' 
and both are curioualy 
combined in the Arms 
of tbe House of Albret, 
Tbe lower part of their 

sbield is 'supported' by two lions coucbant wearing 
helmets, and above are two eagles, each standing with. 
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one foot on the lion's head, while the other ' holds * the 
upper part of the escutcheon. 

In English Heraldry supporters -are so often identical 
with the badge, that many of them have been incidentally 
noticed in the previous chapters. 

Cris-de-guerre and mottos must be considered together, 
as in the former we may frequently trace the origin of 
the latter. These last form a peculiarly interesting 
branch of modem Heraldry, for, as the meaning they 
convey is generally intelligible, even to those who are 
most ignorant of heraldic science, they often awaken an 
interest in the coat-of-arms, which, but for the sug- 
gestions afforded by the motto, might never have been 
aroused. Often, indeed, the motto gives a clue to the 
whole deep meaning of the emblematic ensigns on the 
shield, which are ' full of utterance * to the wise, and it 
reveals the religious faith, zeal, and love of our ancestorSi 
no less than their courage, loyalty, and thirst for glory. 

Emerson in his * Traits of English character,' notices 
especially the force of our mottos generally, as ex- 
ponents of the national character, and mentions that of 
Fairfax, ' Eare Eac,* as illustrating English energy and 
determination. The * Vero nil verius •' of Vere, * Crede 
Byron,' and many others, seem to speak its sincerity and 
truthfulness, while the *Deum cole, regem serva,* of 
Cole, * Colens Deum et Eegem ' of Collins, * Vincit amor 
patrisB,' &c. &c. tell of loyalty and patriotism. 

The preponderance of religious mottos has led some 
persons to conclude that they must have been derived 
from the devout ejaculations, such as, * Jesu, mercy ! * 
* Lady, helpe,' and * Drede God,' which occur on ancient 
tombs ; yet it seems more probable, that the words, 
afterwards adopted as a motto, were originally words of 
onset— cris-de-guerre, in fitot; and if we look back to 
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those first institutions of chivalrj with which Heraldrj 
is so nearly connected, we shall find that religion was 
undoubtedlj the moving spring of both, and although 
many lower motives, unhappily, blended vdth religious 
zeal — ^though devotion was made at times but the mask 
of ambition, and, even when most siacere, was too often 
debased by an alloy of ignorance and superstition — still it 
is impossible to figure to ourselves whole armies devoutly 
taking the Christian warrior's, perhaps last, 'Sacra- 
mentum,' and prostrating themselves in fervent prayer 
even on the battle-field, vdthout acknowledging that such 
men, rising from their knees to rush into a combat, in 
which they believed themselves to be in very truth * man- 
fully fightiug under Christ's banner,' would most probably 
urge on their soldiers by some cry, testifying both to their 
own courage, and to their faith in 5im for Whom they 
fought. Accordingly we find the origin of religious mottos 
in such ancient war-cries as ' Dieu et mon droit,' * Dieu 
Ayde,' or * Dex aie,' * Dieu aide au premier Chretien,' 
used by the house of Montmorency ; * Notre Dame de 
Burgoyne,' ' Bourbon Notre Dame,' &c., together with 
those of the patron saints of nearly every nation and 
noble family, as ' S. Q-eorge to the rescue,' * S. Andrew,' 

* Monjoye,' * S. Denis,' * Santiago,' &c. 

Other war-cries are merely incitements to valiant 
deeds. * A dextre et a sinistre,' * Au feu, au feu,' * Au 
guet, au guet,' * Esperance, Percy, and set on.' 

The cry of the Emperors of G-ermany is ' Milan, the 
valiant ! ' * Prappez-fort,' of Wodehouse, and * Courage 
sans peur,' of G^age ; we have also * A la merveille ! ' and 

* Boulogne belle.' Sometimes the name only of the 
chieftain was used, ' A Home, a Home ; ' and we find a 
few curious and barbarous cries, which, like the war- 
whoop of the Indians, seem to have been intended only to 
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strike terror into the enemy : as, for instance, the Irish 
a hoOf which was generally united with the family name, 
' Butler a boo/ * Shanet a boo/ &c. To this latter class 
would belong the ' Alala ' and the ' lo Paean,' the former 
more peculiar to the onset, the latter to the yictory, in 
classic ages. 

Mottos also are of various kinds, religious, warlike, 
and emblematic or parlante. To these Lower adds the 
enigmatical, citing amongst them those of the Dukes of 
Bedford and Bridgewater, ' Che sar^, sari^' (what will be, 
will be,) and * Sic donee,' (thus until). * Non bos in 
lingua,' (I have no bull upon my tongue,) borne, it is 
said, by a late barrister, is explained to be an enigmatical 
expression of the bearer's determination not to take a 
bribe, frequently said to be in allusion to the Grecian 
di-drachma, a coin on which the image of a bull was 
stamped, but it has been more correctly explained of 
people who keep silence from some weighty reason, 
rather from the notion of a heavy body keeping down 
the tongue, than from that of a coin bearing the stamp 
of an ox, the same expression being used of the pig 
also. Another, quoted by the same author, ' Strike, 
Dakyns, the devil's in the hemp,' borne by the Dakynses 
of Derbyshire, is perhaps the most enigmatical of alL 

Under the head of religious mottos we may cite the 
following : — 

* Spes mea in Deo,' my hope is in God. 

* In Deo Salutem,' in God salvation. 

* Sola virtus invicta,' only virtue is invincible. 

' Non mihi sed Ghristo,' not to myself, but to Christ. 

* Whyle God wylle,' borne by TreflSry, of Cornwall. 
' In God is all,' the motto of the Saltouns. 

* Une roy, une foy, une loy,* borne by De Burgh, Earl 
of Clanricarde. 
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* Garde la foy,' and * Give the thankyss that are due,' 
Plumer Ward, Hertfordshire. 

' Coelum non solum/ Hajman. 

* Lux mea Christus,' Newman. 

* Pieux quoique preux,* Long. 

* Salus per Christum/ Porbes. 

'Sempre sidera votuno' (the Heavens always my 
wish), Battray. 

* Sola salus servire Deo,' Hibbert. 
' Turris fortis mihi Deus,' Kelly. 

* One God, one king,' D'Arcy. 

* Vigilo et spero,' Galbraith. 

* What God willeth shall be,' Mathew. 

*T fegynno dwy y fydd' (be as God- will). Brace- 
bridge. 

* Dei dono sum quod sum,' Lumsden. 
' Deum cole, regem serva,' Cole. 

' Deus incrementum dedit,' Pirth. 

* En Dieu ma foy,' Maunton. 

* Pear God,' Brisbane. 

* Pidelit^ est de Dieu,' Mellor. 

* In Domino confide,' Walker. 
' Je crains Dieu,' Whitehurst. 

' Homo proponit, Deus disponit,* Starkey. 
' In sanguine vita,' crest, a pelican, Cobbe. 
' Ut migraturus habita,' Dick Lauder. 

* With God everything, without Him nothing,' borne 
(in Welch) with a shield of sixteen quarterings, Davies, 
Eton House, Kent. 

' Turris tutissima virtus/ in the Arms three castles, 
Carlyon, Cornwall. 

* Portiter gerit Crucem,' Allan. 
' In Cruce triumphans,' Baffles. 
^ Crux mihi grata quies/ Adam. 
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' Grace dum spiro fido,' crest, a paschal lamb with 
banner and Cross, Dyson. 

^Cresco per Crucem/ in the Arms, three Cross 
crosslets fitchy, issuant &om as many crescents, 
Eowan. 

* Sub Cruce,' under the Cross, and * A Cmce victoria,' 
victory by the Cross, borne by d*Albon of Dauphini, 
with a Cross on the shield. 

Many other mottos relating to the Cross have been 
given in Chapter XIV. 

Mottos parlante, expressing the name of the bearer, or 
emblematic, in allusion to the coat-of-arms, are very 
frequently met with, and my readers may easily, by their 
own researches, add to the list given below. The Earls 
of Cholmondely, who bear helmets in their Arms, Ijjiave 
for^their motto, ' Cassis tutissima virtus,' (virtue is the 
best helmet). Spry, 'Soyez sage et simple,' crest, 
on a wreath a serpent winged, thereon a dove. The 
Egertons, who bear 'a lion between three pheons or 
arrow-heads,' use the motto, * Leoni, non sagittis fido.' 
The Martins of Dorsetshire have for their crest an Ape, 
and the motto, * He . who . looks . at . Martin's . 
ape . Martin's . ape . shall . look . at • him .' 
Powell of Cardiganshire has- the motto, Vinter hastas, et 
hostes,' with a coat-of-arms, containing spear-heads, 
boars' -heads, a lion passant, a lion rampant, and an arm 
in armour, surely a most appropriate motto, and it is 
difficult not to believe that some strange story must be 
connected with its assumption. Norman, of Sussex, 
with a ship of three masts on waves of the sea, has the 
motto, ' Deus dabit vela.' Earl Charteris, combining the 
emblematic and parlante, an arm brandishing a sword, 
with the motto, * Our Charter is this.' 

Amongst other mottos parlante, I may notice * Xbrte 
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scutum Balus ducum/ (a strong sliield is the safety of 
commanders,) Fortescue. 

*Qui s'estime^e^y^, deviendra grand/ Petyt. 

' Bonne et h^lle asaez,* Bellasise. 

'Do noyll! quoth Doyle,* D'Oyley, of Norfolk. 

' C5wtf,' {Caution^ Cave. 

* Fare,fac,^ (speak, do,) Fairfax. 

'Scutum amovvA diyini,' (the shield of divine love,) 
Scudamore. 

* Vero nil veritis,* Vere, Earl of Oxford. 

* Set . (?»,' Seton, Earl of Wintoun. 

* JBoutez en avant/ Viscount Buttevant. 

* Vigila et ora,' Wake, of Somersetshire. 

' tPayme k jamais,' James. The Arms of this family 
are a dolphin, from the assumed fondness of that fish 
for the human race ; an idea which probably originated 
in the warnings of storms given by dolphins playing. 

* Purefot/e ma joye,' Purefoy, Leicestershire. 

* Mon Dieu est ma roehe,* Boche, Viscount de Bupe. 

* 2fe vilefcmoy used by Fane, Earl of Westmoreland, 
who quarters the coat of Neville. 

* Festina lente,' Onslow. 

Vernon semper viret. Vernon — ^the Spring does not 
always flourish, or Vernon ever flourishes. 

* A petite cloche, grand son,* G-ranson. 

* Optimus est qui optime fecit,' Best, of Chievely. 

* Prud* homme et loyal,' Fridham of Plymouth. 
^ Cedant arma togse,' Beade. 

* Cum prima luce,' Loveday. 

The Cranstouns have for their crest a Orane, with the 
motto, *Thou shalt want ere I want.' *Deus pascit 
corvos,' borne by the Corhets of Sundome Castle, with 
the Arms, * Or two ravens in i^vle proper.* 

* Cave Lupum,' crest, a wolf, Huband. 
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' Clarior e flammiB/ crest, a pluBnix, Graj. 

' De monte alto/ Maude, the andent name was Mon- 
talt. 

' Floreo in ungue leonis,' crest a lion rampant, in its 
claw a rose, King. 

* Garde ta bien aim^/ Ma^e. A name which in old 
southern French was abridged from Mazaim^, mj be- 
loved. 

^God be my bede,' (refuge), Beedham, (house of 
refuge.) 

* Moriens cano,' in the Arms a swan, Cobbe. 

* Fatriam hinc sustinet,' crest, a garbe, Higgins. 

* Subditus fidelis regis et salus regni,' Hopper. Colonel 
Carlos being an ancestor. 

* Vi et armis,' Armstrong. 
' Wil sone wil,' Wilson. 

' Fie repane te^ Fiereponte. 
' Cavendo tutus,' Cavendish. 
' Colens Deum et regem,' Collins. 

* Tats en temps,' Tey. 

* Vmcenti dabitur,' Vincent. 

' Age omne boniun.' Do all good, Allgood. 

Many mottos contain historical allusions, which will 
well repay the trouble of examination ; such is ' Le roy 
I'emporte sur le sang,' borne by the noble Spanish house 
of Guzman. When Don Alonzo Ferez de Guzman was 
Governor of Tarifa, in 1293, he was besieged in that 
town by the Moors, who, having obtained possession of 
his son, summoned him either to yield the place, or to 
see his son murdered. Guzman flung a poniard to his 
enemies exclaiming, ' Le roy Temporte sur le sang,' and 
was afterwards permitted by his Sovereign to bear those 
words as a memento of his devoted loyalty. 

The £unous motto of the de Coucy, 
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' Roi ne puis ie hire 
Due . ne yens hire 
Ne conte aussi 
Mais grand seigneur de Coney,' 

is thus accounted for by an old historian of the family. 

* After the death of Louis VIII. the Prench, who had 
been accustomed to be guided and governed by great 
and magnanimous lords, were not at first pleased with 
the person of that young prince, and even with the 
consent of his own uncles they elected and ordained for 
king the Seigneur de Coucy, as being a generous prince, 
wise and virtuous, of the blood royal and imperial, a near 
relation and cousin-german to the King of France, 
(being the grandson of Robert de France, Comte de 
Dreux.) This election,' the historian assures us, 'was at 
first most agreeable to all the noblesse, who incontinently 
caused a crown of gold to be made, wherewith to crown 
him King. But he being little ambitious, this beginning 
produced no results,' and the Queen Blanche having 
drawn back to his allegiance the Count of Champagne, 
and some other nobles, Enguerrand chose rather to yield 
than to enforce his claim by arms, * choosing,' continues 
the chronicler, *to follow the example of Edward of 
England, who after the death of his father Ethebed, 
whose kingdom had been troubled by EJumute, son of 
Suenon, King of Denmark, asssembled a great army, but 
when on the point of engaging, exclaimed, " A Dieu ne 
plaise que ie recouure mon Hoyaume par la mort de tant 
d'hommes. H vaut bien mieux vivre sans quelque 
autorit^ que de regner par Ie moyen d'une telle boucherie. 
Et aprfes ce temps-la (Louis YIII.) la couronne de 
Prance, a tousiours et6 hereditaire et successiue au plus 
prochain masle de cette ligne sans aucune doute ne debat 
d'election, au lieu qu'auparavant on choississait cebu. ci^ 
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agreoit a la noblease/"* After this Talajd>le bit of 
information our author menti<»ifl that Louis offmed 
Engaemnd, in oompensation, the titles of Dnke and 
Count, both of which he declined, and firom these cir- 
cumstances denxed his motto. 

The ChateaubiiantSy after the battle of MasBarah, in 
1250, bore ' a crown yv. charged witli Flems de Ha or/ 
and the motto, 'Hon sang teint les bannierea de la 
Prance,' granted br Louis IX. as tlie reward of Ida 
Talour, to Gode&tH de Chateaubriant : and the Chefalier 
Walsh, whose crest is a swan piereed viftli an aircm; 
uses as his motto, ' Pro Deo, honore, et paAzia,* whole 
the war-cry is 'transfixus, sed non nKHtuns^' at least it 
is so stated in a work on Prendi Heraldry, but to me 
the phrase appears more suited for a motto tlian a cn-de- 
gueire, and therefore probably the motto and ina^<rj 
hare been accidentally tranaposed. 

I cannot dose this chapter without noticing tlie motto 
of the Douglas, 'Jamais Arrive,' to which Scott makea 
James Y. allude, when speaking of Angus in his addreas 
to Mannion {Camto 5th.) 



' He bean their motto on his Usde^ 
Tbeir Uaan on his town diqtkjed, 
Tei lores his sorereigK to oppose 
Hare than to^&ee his eonntix s foes.' 

In a note to this passage, Scott describea a carious 
sword, with the date 1329, still in the possession of Loid 
Douglas, on which tiie 'heart' is emblaaoned, widi, 
around it as a motto, the following Tenes : — 

■ So mony gidd as of je Doo^bs baa^e 
Of ane sumaiDe^ "vas ae^er in 



* Tzaite da noUe^ ei des Tertas dont ib soot fwa£ i ^ Jc& Am 
isne histoin et deso^itiflD geaealopqae de la trte iSwtR et Ms 
aadeuie Maiaoa de OomL 1577. 
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I will ye cbArge, after yat I depart 
To holy graue, and their bury my hart ; 
Let it remaiiie euer. Both Tyme and howr 
To the last day I sie my Sauioor. 

I do protest in time of al my ringe, 
Ye lyk subject had never ony Einge.' 

The clan Chattan, who gave their name to the county 
of Caithness, bore as their cognizance the wild mountain 
cat, and called their chieftain, the Earl of Sutherland, 
Mohr an Chat, * The Great Wild Cat.' The Mackin- 
toshes still bear as their crests and supporters these 
ferocious cats, with the appropriate warning as a motto, 
* Touch not the cat but with a glove.' None will forget 
how the cat-a-mountain showed her claws to the clan 
Blay, in the Wynds of Perth. Eeaj of Gill, county 
Cumberland, bears ' At, three bucks courant gUy crest a 
buck *Statant gardant ye*.,' motto, *In omnia promptus.' 
Both Arms and motto were assumed in the twelfth 
century by the command of William the Lion, who also 
desired that the heir should always bear the name of 
William, giving to the family a grant of the lands of 
Gill, at a peppercorn rent on that condition, to reward 
his fidelity and extraordinary swiftness of foot in pur- 
suing a buck. It seems strange and stupid in the last 
generation to have discontinued the name. 

The Earl of Eothes bears as a motto, ' Grip fast,' in 
memory of Bartholomew Leslie's rescue of the good 
Queen Margaret of Scotland from a stream which had 
been too strong for her palfrey. As the drowning queen 
clung to his girdle, he exhorted her to keep hold, in the 
homely words, which have since become the motto of 
the house. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



ARMS or GREAT BRITAHT, TRELASD, &C. 

*■ Aagescant tliie geoteU, alis minanntiir ; 

Inqne breri gpstio mntaDtor mbcU aninuintum, 

Et, qiud conares Titai lampftiU tndant.' — ^LrcBBznm 

"As toaehing the dignitie of things bonie in ooai-sniioiir — ath 
enerie particiilar empize, kingdom, and nation have their diitinet 
ensignes of their soaTeraigne jnriadietim, look, what beaste, hnde^ 
fi«he, ^., is therein bome^ the same is aeoonnted to be of the £,malfal 
dignitie." 

15^ the preceding chapters I liare attempted^ I trust 
not altogether unsuccessfiillj, to show that a judicioiis 
study of Heraldry will lead to something more than 
merely knowing how to blazon a coat-of-arms correctly — 
something more even than being able to recognise a 
£unily, or a branch of a family, by their armorial 
bearings, or to trace their genealogy and descent. 
Indeed, the true ralue of Heraldry is seen by studying 
it in connexion with history ; and by way of illustrating 
these remarks, I shall, in conclusion, endeayour to 
collect a few of the yarious armorial bearings of different 
royal European houses, and to trace out their history as 
inscribed on each successiye coat-of-arms, chiefly in the 
hope that this brief and partial inquiry may serye to 
show how wide a field lies open before the heraldic 
student, and that some, at least, may be induced by this 
slight introduction to pursue the study further. 
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Of the Arms, or rather the standard of our own 
country, before the Conquest, I have already spoken ; 
and it seems worthy of notice, with respect to all 
standards and national ensigns, that the first idea con-> 
nected with them is almost invariably of a religious cha- 
racter. We find amongst our own earlier banners those 
of S. John of Beverley, S. Cuthbert, S. Edmund, S. 
Edward, &c. The Danes, on becoming Christians, 
exchanged their miraculous Baven for the Danebrog, a 
precious banner, which shares with the Cross of S. 
Andrew, the Fleur de lis, and many others, the honour of 
being regarded as a special gift from Heaven. The 
Crosses of S. &eorge, S. Patrick, and S. James, with 
those borne on the banners of Sardinia, Hungary, 
Portugal, and others, sufficiently prove their origin ; and 
besides these, we have the early ensigns of France, the 
Eleurs de lis, the crimson oriflamme, and the azure banner 
of S. Martin, said to have been a portion of that very 
mantle which the saintly soldier shared with a shivering 
beggar* 

But it is to the hereditary coats-of-arms borne on 
shield; surcoat, and crest, that we must look for historic 
cal and genealogical illustrations^ and we shall not^ 
perhaps, find any better fitted for this purpose than 
those of our own country. Of these, the earliest royal 
shield for which we have contemporary authority, is that 
of Eichard Coeur-de-lion, bearing three lions passant 
gardant (leopards) in pale. Henry II. on his marriage 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine, by which Aquitaine and 
Guyenne, comprising Poictou, Q-ascony, Bordelais, Age- 
nois, and Quercy, were added to the English throne, 
assiuned a third lion for Aquitaine. The single lion 
seems, from him, to have become a badge of his illegiti* 
mate sons, and was borne by the Earls of Gloucester and 
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Cornwall, but the Arms of William Longesp^y Eazl of 
Sarum and son of Henry 11., were, ^az, six lionoelB 
rampant, three, two, and one or,' ; a slight yariation of 
those of Anjou, ' az, eight lioncels or* Bichard Coeur- 
de-lion, before his accession, bore two lions, and the 
exclamation of William de Barr, quoted by DaUaway 
from an ancient Prench poem, 

* The Count of Poictou cbaUenges hb to the fidd, 
I know the grinning lions on his shield,' 

seems to imply that one was the insignia of Foictoa. 

It has been remarked, the lions in our coat are all the 
insignia of territories now lost to us ; the first belongs to 
Normandy, the second to Poictou or Maine, the third to 
Aquitaine. Perhaps we ought rather to display the Cross 
and martlets of Edward the Confessor, although the lions 
are fitting tokens of the descent of our royal family, and 
significant memorials of former power. Henry and the 
three Edwards bore the same shield, until Edward the 
Third, in setting up his claim to the crown of France, 
adopted the shield, ^ az. Bem6 of Pleur de lis,' which he 
quartered with England. The motto, 'Dieu et mon 
droit,' was also assumed by Edward at the same time* 
His grandson, Eichard 11., bore the lions and lilies also, 
but towards the latter part of his reign he impaled witii 
the Arms of his fiither those attributed to S. Edward — 
^ az, a Cross patonce between five martlets or* 

We observe also that the * lilies sem^ ' are exchanged 
by Henry V. for three, *two and one.' Charies 
VI. of Prance, having, it is said, made this alteration in 
his own coat in honour of the blessed Trinity. The 
same Arms were borne by Henry VI., Edwards IV. and 
v., Eichard UI., Henries VII. and VIII., and Edward 
VI. In the great seal of Henry VI. the Arms are 
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ensigned with the crown of S. Edward. Edward lY. 
bIbo uses a crown, but one resembling the present royal 
crown. He seems to have been the first of our monarchs 
who surrounded his Arms with the Garter. Eichard III. 
who was a great lover of Heraldry in all its pomp and 
circumstance, used a number of crests. 

On the great seal of Queen Mary we find the Arms of 
England impaled with those of her husband, Philip II. 
of Spain. On the dexter side were the Arms of Philip^ 
*per fess, the chief quarterly; I. and IV. counter- 
quartered; 1. and 4. yt*. a castle triple-towered or, 
Castilb, and 2. and 3. or. a lion rampant gu, (sometimes 
jpurpure, and crowned or,) Leok II. and III. impaled, 
on the dexter side four pallets gu., Abbaook; the 
sinister per saltire, chief and base or, four pallets gu,, 
flanks or. on each an eagle displayed sa. crowned or, 
Sicily.' On a point in base, between the last two 
quarters, are the Arms of Granada, and the base is 
' quarterly. I. Qu. a fess or, Austria modem. II. Az, 
three Pleurs de lis, or, within a bordure gobon^ or, and 
yi#. ; modem BuBGUin>Y. III. Or. four bendlets az. and 
a bordure gu.; ancient Buboukdy. IY. 8a. a lion 
rampant or; Bbabant.' Over these last four quarters 
was placed an escutcheon impaling on the dexter side, 
* Flaetdebs, or. a lion rampant sa.,* on the sinister, * ar, 
an eagle displayed ^., Tybol.' 

Queen Elizabeth bore the Arms of Edward YI., but on 
the accession of James Stuart we find that the great 
seal presents, quarterly, I. and IY. counter-quartered, 1. 
and 4. France, 2. and 3. England, Il.Scotland, Ill.Ireland. 
The same Arms were borne by the Stuart kings, but on 
the election of William of Orange, he, according to the 
law of sovereigns by election, bore his own Arms — * Az. 
Bem6 of billets and a lion rampant or' on an escutcheon 
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Bortoat. Anne, of conrse, dropped the eseatcheon, and 
at first bore the same Arms as her father, but on the union 
with Scotland, changed to the following, ' Qnarteily, 1. 
and 4., England and Scotland impaled, 2. Eranoe, 3. 
Ireland.' 

Then came the House of Hanorer, and thejr, oontraij 
to heraldic rules, for their succession, like William's, was 
by election, the hereditary prince being still living, bore 
' quarterly, I. England and Scotland impaled, IL France, 
ILL. Ireland, and lY. HanoTer.' * Two lions, passant 
gardant in pale, or for Brunswick, impaling or aemi of 
hearts yu., a lion rampant az, for Luneberg, with the 
Arms of ancient Saxony, ^^ a horse courant or. ent^ in 
base, (that is, placed in a pointed division at the bottom 
of the shield,) for Hanoyer; and on a shield surtout, 
* Gfu. the Crown of Charlemagne,' borne by the elector 
of Hanorer as arch-treasurer to the holy Boman empire. 
The same Arms were borne until the Peace of Amiens, 
when, according to a special article in that treaty, the 
Heurs de lis were expunged, and the English shield 
became I. and lY. England, IL Scotland, TIT. Ireland^ 
it being at the same time agreed that Scotland's lion 
should in Scotland be allowed to take precedence of our 
English leopards. The Arms of Hanover were still borne 
on an escutcheon surtout, ensigned with the electoral 
bonnet, i, «., * a cap of crimson velvet, turned up with 
ermine ; ' but when Hanover was erected into a kingdom, 
the bonnet was replaced by a crown, and the royal Arms 
were thus borne until the accession of her most gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, when Hanover, being subject 
to the Salique law, was separated from the crown of 
England, and the Arms consequently erased from our 
shield. 

The two lions in the Coat of Brunswick were given 
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by Eichard I. of England to his son-in-law, Henry the 
Lion, Duke of Brunswick ; and, in 1504, Duke Eric the 
Young, having saved the life of Maximilian I., received 
from him, in return, as an honourable augmentation of 
the principal crest, ' A column, surmounted hj a peacock's 
tail, with a star on the point. The Arms of Scotland, 
before they were quartered with those of England, were 
supported by two unicorns ar, gorged with crowns com- 
posed of Crosses patt^e and Eleurs de lis, chained and 
sometimes imperially crowned. The crest 'upon an 
imperial crown proper, (or perhaps vallary,* that is, 
antique) a lion sejant affronts ^u,, imperially crowned or, 
holding in his dexter paw a sword, and in his sinister 
a sceptre, both proper* The motto placed below the 
Arms, (on a compartment .on which the supporters 
stand) is, ' In defence,' in some instances written thus, 

* In my defence God me defende.* 

The lion ramp, ^u, appears first distinctly on the seal 
of Alexander II., 1214-49, and was derived from the 
Arms of the ancient Earls of Northumberland and 
Huntingdon. The parliament of James III. in 1471 
'' ordanit that in tyme to cum thar suld be na double 
trezor about his Armys, bot that he suM ber hale Armys 
of the lyoun, without any mur." They have, however, 
continued always to be borne. 

The early insignia of Ireland have been very differently 
described. * Ou. three harps or, stringed ar, two and one,* 

* Ghi, a castle ar» a liart issuing out of the gate proper, 
homed/ also ' The Armes of Yrland after the description 
of strangers is * party per pale ffu. and ar. in the ffu. an 
armed hand with the poldron or., holding a sword in the 
gantlet garnished gold ; in the silver a demysplayed eagle 

* VaUari/t representing palitades, from yalliun, a crown given to 
the Boldier who first broke into the enemies' fortified (^oiiSsaAs^^ <skeb£^ 
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8a., membred gu.^ The Arms described in the second 
place now form the crest. In the reign of Edward IV., 
a commission was issued, to decide what the Arms really 
were, and they were then found to be, * az. three crowns 
in pale proper.^ 

The armorial insignia of Wales have no place in our 
shield, an omission which certainly is to be regretted. 
They are described as ' Quarterly ^i^. and or, four lions 
passant gardant counterchanged.' On the seal of Owen 
Glendower, 1404i, the lions are rampant. Properly these 
Arms belong to N. Wales only ; those of S. Wales are 
'or. three Hons paasant gardant in pale gu. their tails 
passed between their hind legs and reflected over their 
backs. Crest, a greyhound upon a cradle «a.,' perhaps in 
allusion to the legend of Bedgellert. 

No European nation can boast of a more ancient coat- 
of-arms than that of France. I allude of course to the 
Eleurs de lis, now again expunged &om the escutcheon to 
make way for the borrowed eagle of classic Eome. 

Strange indeed it seems to see a nation, that might 
look back through a long line of noble ancestors, reject- 
ing all that could bind their present glories to the past : 
'trampling under foot,* — as said the base Mayor, of 
Epemay to Gaul's great C»sar,* when hurry prevented 
the broidered carpet of a reception-room from being 
removed ere his arrival, — the ' Lilies' that had witnessed 
so many noble deeds of the great and the good, Hhe 
Lilies,' those flowers of a truth 'inscriptinominaregum,' 
and tearing down from their very sanctuaries, in revolu- 
tionary madness, the emblem flowers of purity and 
religion. It is but justice, however, to the first Napoleon 
to say that he showed no contempt for the lilies. The 

* ''Cnrramns prncipiteB, et 

Dum jacet in ripa calcemus Csesaris hostem." 
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miserable adulation of the major was met by him, as it 
deserved, with a glance of contempt, and, turning on 
his heel, he quitted the apartment, and rejected the 
mayor's proffered hospitality. At Auch too, seeing the 
windows of the cathedral partially concealed with paper, 
he enquired the reason, and was told, ' people had feared 
lest he should be offended at the sight of certain ancient 
emblems.* 'What,* he exclaimed, *the Meur de lis? 
Uncover them this moment. During eight centuries 
they guided the Prench to glory, as my eagles do now, 
and they must always be dear to France, and held 
in reverence by her true children.* I scarcely need 
remind my readers that the coronation mantle of Buona- 
parte was sem^ with hees, an idea borrowed from the 
mantle * Fleurdelis6 ' of Childeric, discovered amongst the 
rifled tombs of S. Denis, and, by some French antiquaries, 
pronounced to be bees. 

France alone of all Europe, France, the country, above 
all others, of knightly and chivalric fame, is without 
an escutcheon ! To use the words of a Frenchman, who 
wrote after the Eevolution of 1830, * The popular voice 
demanded of a prince, who owed his throne to popular 
£eivoar, the destruction of everything that could recal the 
memory of his descent. Ministers were found, who decided 
that the time-honoured escutcheon of France should be 
abolished, and the royal Fleurs de lis were by royal 
authority effaced from the shield and from the ancient 
monuments of France !* How speaking the record that 
Heraldry thus traces on the page of History ! 

Singular as it may seem, this now despised escutcheon 
has been the theme of more discussion, both as regards 
its actual meaning, and the history of its adoption, 
than, I think I may say, any other European coat-of- 
arms. Long works in Latin were written on the subject 
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by Chifflet and Upton, in the 17tli centiuy, and since the 
Eevolution two highly interesting yolumes have been 
devoted by M. Eey, to the investigation of this * terra 
incognita ' in the map of honour. Yet it still remains un- 
decided, although I must acknowledge myself to have so 
much reverence for the symbolic teaching of the Lilies, 
and the legendary history of their adoption, that I should 
be very unwilling to regard them either as javelins, or 
spear-heads only. 

The legend, to which I have'already alluded, is pre- 
served by Eaoul de Fr^sles in his ^ Grans Croniques de 
3rance^ and opens with a long and interesting account 
of the marriage of Clovis, then unconverted, to the 
Christian Princess Clotilda ; and his conversion, Baptism, 
and subsequent coronation and consecration at Bheims ; 
together with the wonderful story of the Sainte Ampoule, 
which is too well known to need repetition here. In 
other versions the Baptism of Clovis is said to have bisen 
deferred until after the events related in the legend. All, 
however, agree that Clovis had been converted, and was 
outwardly professing Christianity, when, as we read in 
an old IVench manuscript Chronicle, he was compelled 
to take the field against a certain Eoman duke, who held 
possession of the counties of Picardy, Vermandois, and 
others lying near Cologne. 

' And the said king had for his device three toads, or, 
which were emblazoned on all his banners and pennons. 
And when he saw that they began to draw near the 
place where the enemy lay, the blessed Saint Bemy, who 
had accompanied his sovereign to the field, knelt down, 
and humbly prayed that victory might attend his arms ; 
while Clovis and all his people waited reverentially 
beneath their ensigns. And, suddenly, as the king 
looked up towards Heaven, he beheld his banner, with 
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the Arms emblazoned thereon, miraculously altered and 
transformed; for, the whole banner while he looked 
became azure, and upon it were seen three Fleurs de lis or, 
similar to those now borne by the kings of Erance. Then 
Clovis, confirmed by this miracle in his allegiance to the 
true faith, commanded his soldiers to take his "UJlamhe,** 
that is, the standard which had been thus miraculously 
transformed, and to carry it before him — ^which was so 
done ; and before long he came in sight of his enemies ; and, 
behold, they were all fighting one against another, and 
already on the field there lay so many dead, that the 
ground was covered with the slain : and in the end they 
were all destroyed, yet knew not by whom. So the king, 
with S. Eemy, returned in great joy to Eheims, and was 
there immediately baptised.' 

Such is one version of the Legend. Another, more 
commonly received, and which is most frequently depicted 
on tapestries, paintings, and in old illuminated manu- 
scripts, is as follows : — 

'Clovis going forth to battle against the Saracens, (some 
say the Goths*),and their king Candat, who had assembled 
a vast army, hoping to overturn the Christian faith, and 
destroy the first Christian king of France, was divinely 
appointed champion of Christianity, and the conqueror of 
the heathen.' To quote the words of an old French poem : 

* Pour plus tenir foy cristienne eatable, 

£t des pervers dampner [dompter] riniquit^ 
Fn roy Clovis eslu connestable 
An bault conseil du saint Trinity.* 

(Tbe better to establisb tbe Cbristian Faith, 
And to quell the iniqaity of tbe ungodly, 

King Olovis was chosen Constable 
By the high Council of the Holy Trinity.) 



* The Goths, being Arians, were confounded with the Saracens by 
the old French chronicld^. 



{ 
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But while King Clovis was thus absorbed in thoughts 
of war, and schemes of victory, his fair queen Gloidlda 
spent her time in acts of piety and devotion. 

' Beside a fountain in the forest of Joye-en-valle, just 

where now stands the Abbey of that name, there dwelt 

at that time an aged hermit, whose life was passed in 

almsdeeds and pious orisons ; and the fair Clotilda, tired 

of the gay scenes and noisy revels of her husband's court, 

often sought retirement in the forest of Laye, and visited 

the holy hermit in his cell. One night, therefore, when 

the hermit, as was his custom, had risen early to make 

his matin prayer, and was kneeling, absorbed in devotion 

in his dimly-lighted cell, a stream of many-coloured 

light suddenly shone upon every object around, and he 

beheld an Angel with gentle countenance, and wings 

of glorious colours and ineffable perfume, hovering by 

his side. In his hand the Angel held a shield, or 

banner, of wonderful beauty; its colour was the 

deep blue of the sky at midnight, and upon that 

azure field were emblazoned three Pleurs de lis of 

gold, that shone like stars when there is no moon 

in heaven. Awe-struck and wondering, the hermit 

waited reverentially to hear the Angel's mission, 

and he was commanded to deliver the glorious banner 

which the Angel held into the hand of Clotilda, and to 

tell her, that under that banner her husband should fight 

and conquer in the Name of the Holy Trinity. The 

same device,' continued the Angel, ' shall from henceforth 

adorn the royal escutcheon of the sovereigns of Erance, 

and never shall victory desert their standard, imless it 

be turned in pride or anger against their brethren in the 

faith. The Angel vanished, but the holy man knelt still, 

absorbed in the remembrance of the beatific vision, and 

in happy anticipation of the future glory of France, till 
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Clotilda came, as was her wont, into his cell, to pray 
with him for the success of her husband's arms. He 
communicated to her the message of the Angel, and full 
of gratitude and joj she hastened to fulfil the divine com- 
mand. The three crescents (toads*), which Glovis is said 
to have borne upon his shield until that day, were every- 
where effaced, and three Meurs de lis emblazoned in their 
stead, in imitation of the Angelic banner, which Clotilda 
reverently presented to her husband, revealing to him at 
the same time the Angel's message, and bidding him 
march boldly against the Infidels, in perfect confidence 
of victory. The precious gift was joyfully received, and 
hailed as the omen of future greatness. The Saracens 
and their king, Candat, were completely routed ; and in 
thankful remembrance of that Angelic mission and the 
pledge of divine favour which it conveyed, a religious 
house was founded near the fountain, beside which the 
hermit dwelt, and long known as the abbey of Joye-en- 
valle. The banner presented by the Angel was there 
revM^tially preserved; and the fountain near which the 
Ajigel descended was long afterwards to be seen within 
the sacred precincts of the abbey.' 

The same story is given, upon the authority of Gaguin, 
by an old English writer, the author of *Fabyan*s 
Chronicle.' Eeferring to the alteration made in the 
royal escutcheon of Erance, he tells us in his quaint old 
Snglishy that — 

* It is wytnessyd of maister Eobert Q-agwyne y* before 
thyse dayes all Erench kynges used to here in their 
Axmes iii Todys, but after this Clodoveus had recognised 
Cristes Belygyon iii Moure de lys were sent to hym by 

* Greseenta, toads, spear-heads, &o., &c., have all in tarn been 
deacnbed as forming the original Arms of Clovis. 
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diuyne power, sette in a shylde of azure, the whiche syns 
that been borne of all French kynges.' 

Such, in few words, is the Legend of the Lilies ; and 
in it we read the feeling with which standards and coats- 
of-arms were usually adopted. Various objects have been 
suggested as the original types of the Fleur de lis ; but I 
am myself inclined to think that, like other devices in 
Heraldry, it may have been intended rather to express 
some symbolic meaning, than to be an exact representa- 
tion of any natural flower. Its triple petals, like the 
leaves of the shamrock, or trefoil, consecrated long since 
by the teaching of S. Patrick, may well have suggested 
the idea of the Holy Trinity ; and this conjecture is still 
further supported by the fact that the number of flowers, 
although at one time undetermined, was early restricted 
to three, in ' honour of the blessed Trinity,' as Baoul 
de Fr^sles distinctly states in his curious old book of 
Chronicles, addressed to Charles Y. A similar interpre- 
tation of the number of the Lilies is given by Charles V. 
himself, in the title deeds of the Convent of the Celes- 
tines, or order of the Holy Trinity^ at Nantes, *the 
Lilies,' it is there said, 'are not two, but three, in 
memory of the uncreated Trinity.' 

As to the banner of Toads, which is almost always 
mentioned in connexion with the wondrous gift of the 
golden Lilies, it seems not unlikely that it was intended 
to symbolise the state of Clovis previous to his con- 
version and Baptism. What emblem, indeed, could have 
been more fitly chosen to typify the gross errors, the 
impure worship of Paganism, than the foul and loath- 
some toad P ' Get ord animal,* as an old French writer 
caUs it ; ' for being compared together some beasts are 
worse than others ; neither are they beautiful so much 
as to be desired in respect of beasts, but they went with- 
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out the praise of God and His blessing.' — ^Wisd. xv. 
18, 19. And how- could the purity, majesty, and dignity 
of the true faith be more powerfully shown, than by 
choosing for its symbol the pure and spotless Lily, and 
contrasting it with the Toad ? Viewed in this light, the 
preyalence of a tradition, so little gratifying to national 
pride, becomes less unaccountable, and the interpreta- 
tion is at least supported, if not justified by the fact, that 
the Legend of the Toads is almost invariably found in 
conjunction with' that of the Heaven-descended Lilies. 

Chifflet, a writer of the 17th century, who spent much 
time in investigating the origin of the Eleur de lis, 
describes certain pieces of tapestry, which were in his 
time to be seen in the royal palace at Brussels, and which 
had been displayed there in honour of the marriage of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and Margaret of 
York. From amongst many scenes of French history he 
selects the following, which probably formed part of a 
series, illustrating the legend above related. In the first 
of these pictures, Clovis is seen armed cap'O^ie, and 
riding forth to battle, attended by his standard-bearer, 
and preceded by a mounted officer. Upon the standard 
are emblazoned three Toads, or. upon a field az, ; and a 
similar device adorns the breast of the attendant officer. 
The subject of the other pictures is explained by the 
following title : — 

'Comment un Hermite apporta k la ditto royne 
[Clotilda] vn drap d* azur k Trois Plevrs de lis d*or, 
que I'ange luy auoit donned et le deliura la ditto royne k 
son Mary le roy Clovis pour le porter comme ses Armes 
en lieu qu'il les portoit d'or a trois crapavz de sable.' * 
[black.] 

* How a hermit brought to the Bald queen a cloth of blue with 
three Floor de lis of gold, which the Angel hadi fpNCsn. '^d33ii\ ^^tA ^^ 
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The famous Bedford Missal also contams a miniature, 
in which the chief scenes of the legend are depicted pre- 
cisely as they are related above. In the upper part of 
the picture is a figure intended to represent the Deity, 
encircled by Cherubim, and delivering into the hand 
of an Angel a shield az, charged with three Meurs de lis, 
or. Another Angel hovers above the right-hand comer 
of the picture, where a female saint, crowned, nimbed,* 
and wearing a mantle and surcoat of ermine, with two 
ladies her attendants, stands surrounded by wild beasts 
in a lonely forest. Near them is an old man, also 
nimbed, and with a long flowing beard, the hermit of the 
legend ; he is kneeling before the royal saint, to whom 
he presents a mantle, on which is embroidered the shield 
with three Eleurs de lis, as described above. In the 
background is a Church, intended doubtless for the 
Abbey of Joy-en-valle. The sequel of the legend occupies 
the central portion and foreground of the miniature. 

The same female saint is there depicted, crowned, and 
attired as before, her train being supported by one of 
the attendant ladies, while the other presents to the 
king, who is clad in full armour, a shield, similar to that 
borne by the Angel. The scene of this last picture is 
laid in the interior of a palace. Below the entire 
miniature is the following inscription : 

< Comment n're [notre] seign' [seignenr] par son Ange eiiToya les 
trois Fleurs de lis d*or, en un'em d' aznr an roy Clovis.' 

The subject of the miniature is detailed at length in 
the following lines, in old French. 

said qneen delivered it to her hnsband, King CIoyis, to bear as his 
Arms, instead of which he had before borne three Toads, black, on a 
gold field. 
* Wearing a nimbus or glory. 
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Clovis haying been appointed champion of the 
Christian Faith— 

' Ponr annonder cette electioii 
Cest [cet] angle [ange] par digne affection 
An lien con [qn*on] dit Joyenval descendez [descendait] 
A oest hermite^ et dn divin tr6sor, 
Ponr roy Olovia convertir Iny |lni] tendez 
Snr drap asnr [aznr] ces troiB Flenrs de lis d'or, 
I>i8ant * amies [ami] oe present honorable 
Signifie ioye [joie] force, et 6qnit6 ; 
Cloyis sera yictorien [conqn6rant] notable 
Par oee Armes d* excellent dignity 
A Sainte Olode [Clotilda] en fera mencion [mention] 
Femme [de] Clovis, qni, par d^Yocion [devotion] 
Veoir [voir] te yient. Lors encontre elle yssy 
Pendra Clovis,* qnant & Dleu plaist ainsi 
Snr champ d^asnr, ces trois Flenrs de lis d*or.' 
L*ecn [elle] fit faire & cest pr^nt semblable, 
Et fn an roy par elle present^, 
Qni an nom Dien le recent [re^nt] acceptable ; 
Dont fn Oandat) roy des Qt)thoys, male,t 
Joyenyal a d'id fondadon. 

Pnis [Clovis] print [prlt] j!k Bheims, regeneracion [baptism] 
Lors [alors] transmit Dien TAmpole & Sainct Eemy 
Dont fn [Cloyis] sacr6, si sont les hoirs [heritiers] encore 
Qni ont port6 et portent encore 
Snr champ d'asnr ces trois Flenrs de lis d*or.' 

By the Ampole is meant the * Sainte Ampoule,* or vessel 
of holy oil, said to have been miraculously conveyed to 
Saint Eemy by a dove, for the consecration of Clovis ; 
the immense crowd having prevented the messenger 
from bringing that which had been already prepared, 
in time for the occasion. It .seems singular that 
the French monarchy should have been hedged about 

* ' Then when sh6 goes back to Cloyis, he shall paint (or taJce) * for 
his armorial bearings being understood, 
t * Which to Candat) king of the Qoths, brought misfortone.* 
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bj tradition with so many tokens of Divine favour, 
and promises of perpetuity. * Three sacred tokens/ 
says an old Chronicle, 'were sent down from Heaven 
as pledges of the eternal duration of the Erench 
Monarchy, the ' Scutum Liliatvm* ' Fhiala odoratay and 
' Veonllwm splendidum purpuram oetherum,* The shield 
of Lilies, the holy ChHsm, contained in the Sainte 
Ampoule, and the Oriflamme or crimson banner of 
S. Denis. The Oriflamme may possibly still be pre- 
served in the Abbey of Saint Denis ; the vessel contain- 
ing the Holy Oil was destroyed during the first 
Eevolution, by the command of Buhl, a member of the 
iN'ational Convention. In 1819, some supposed fragments 
were collected in a temporary reliquary ; and in 1825, a 
new vase of crystal was made to replace the one 
destroyed, together with a new reliquary, to contain both 
that and the broken fragments of the original. This 
is still, I presume, deposited at Eheims, though perhaps 
but little esteemed, since the Oriflamme, and the Fleur 
de lis are alike banished from the ancient palaces of 
France. For, alas ! neither Angel nor Dove, consecrated 
Oil nor Sacred Banner, have availed to secure that 
throne to the royal house, who, nevertheless, 

' Ont port4 et portent encore 
Sur champ d'asnr les trois Fleur de Ub d'or.* 

The Arms of France properly described, before, as has 
been well said, * une revolution vint briser le glorieux 
blason illustr^ par tant de pieuz et de vaillants monar- 
ques * were, — France and Navarre, either impaled, or on 
two shields, *accol^e' ensigned with a helmet, with 
lambrequins or, az. and yt«., and a crown of gold, Fleurs 
de lis, and precious stones, the arches meeting in a 
double Fleur de lis or, which is the crest of France. 
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Supporters, two Angels in dalmatiques, and holding a 
banner with Arms, the dexter France, the sinister 
Navarre. All surmounted by the ' pavilion royal seme 
de !France,' with a pennoncelle, attached to a pike bearing 
the Cri de guerre of Clovis at Tolbiac, ' Montjoye Saint 
Denis.' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



EUBOFEAN COATS OE ASMS. 

* NoYerat ante alios faciem duds Europoei.' — Oyid. 

* Oette fa9oii de rechercher la source des Baces et Maisons iUnstres, 
est yenue des anciens, et non pas d*une nouyelle curiosity de pen de 
ionrs.' — Trait4 des Nobles, 

No legends of extraordinary interest can, I fear, be 
connected with the history of European coats-of-arms in 
general, and as I am unable to refer to original works 
on the armorial bearings of each country, my account of 
them xDust necessarily be imperfect. But even the little 
that is here offered, cannot, I think, fail to awaken an 
interest in the subject, and serve to guide others, who 
have greater leisure and more opportunities, into a path 
of study which will well repay them for toiling through 
the present chapter, even though it should prove some- 
what dull. 

"We begin with the Emperors of Germany, who placed 
their Arms on the breast of the Imperial Eagle, which 
marked their empire to be the representative of ancient 
Some. Or, an eagle displayed sa. having two heads, 
each enclosed within an annulet or,, beaked and armed 
yw. He usually holds in his right claw *a sword and 
sceptre or,* and in his left the imperial mound or monde. 
The escutcheon is * party per pale.' I. Austria, * Ghi. a 
Eess or.* as borne first by Leopold V. Marquis of Austria, 
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after the siege of Acre. II. Castile, added in 1477 on 
the marriage of Philip the BLandsome, son of Maximilian, 
to Juana of Spain, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
This centre shield is surrounded by eleven escutcheons. 

I. On the dexter side ' Barry of eight or. and ffu* for 
Hungary, these four silver stripes having reference to 
the four chief rivers of Hungary, the Drave, the Nyss, 
the Save, and the Danube. Similar bars, ' or, three bars 
wavy ffuJ* are borne by the family of Dmmmond, who 
owe their origin to Maurice, a Hungarian, who attended 
Edgar Atheling and Margaret, afterwards Queen of 
Scotland, to Dunfermline, and was made Seneschal of 
Lennox by King Malcolm. 

II. Opposite to the first, on the sinister a second 
escutcheon of Hungary. '^. a patriarchal Cross ar, 
issuant from a ducal coronet or. placed on a mount of 
three ascents veri;* others say, a pat. Cross 'ensigned 
on the top with a crown or,' Arms granted by Pope 
Sylvester II. in 1000 to S. Stephen, who first formed 
Hungary into a kingdom. 

III. 'A lion double-queued, crossing in saltire ar., 
crowned or.* for Bohemia. 

IV. * Three leopards' heads crowned or.* for Dalmatia. 

V. * Chequy of seven rows ar. and ^w.' for Croatia. 
YI. ' Or a dexter arm habited ffu. holding a scimitar 

ar.,' Sclavonia ; all annexed to Austria by the marriage 
first, of Albert II. to the heiress of those kingdoms, and 
secondly, he having lost them in 1457, by the marriage 
of Ferdinand to Anne, daughter and heiress of Louis II., 
king of Hungary and Bohemia in 1526. Ferdinand I. 
became Emperor in 1550. 

VII. Austria. VIIL * Bendy of six or and az. 
within a bordure ffu.* for Burgundy, acquired by the 
marriage of Maximilian I. 
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IX. ' Vert a mad bull, or.* for Styria, which with 
Austria, Carinthia, and Camiola, were bequeathed by 
Budolph of Hapsburgh to his own children. Bohemia 
and Hungary being restored by him to Ottocar, from 
whom he had conquered all, 1276. They were after- 
wards re-annexed by marriage, as has been said. 

X. ^Ar, an eagle az. crowned ^u. charged on the 
breast with a crescent chequy of the 1st. and Srd.' 
Camiola. 

XI. ' Ar. an eagle az» crowned and membered or, on 
each wing a demy annulet or,' for the Tyrol, united to 
Austria in the fourteenth century, by the marriage of 
the heiress of the Tyrol, Margaret, sumamed Maultasche 
or widemouthed, and the son of Louis of Bavaria. 

The imperial shield of GtEEMAKT, as given by Edmon- 
son, is very rich. Quarterly, of four principal quarters. 

I. 1. Hungary. 2. Bohemia. 3. Dalmatia. 4. 
Sclavonia. 

II. Arragon, impaling Sicily, with an inescutcheon 
for Habsburg ' Gu. a lion crowned or,* 

III. 1. Brabant, ^or^ a lion y«. crowned az* 2. 
Swabia, 3. Antwerp, * az. three towers in triangle, two 
in chief and one in base, conjoined with waUs or., in 
chief two hands couped at the wrists, three fingers 
meeting, of the last. On a chief or^ an imperial eagle.* 
4. Flanders. 

lY. 1. Naples, * sem6 of Meurs de lis or, a label of 
three points yi^.' which are the Arms of Anjou, borne 
by Naples and Sicily from the time of the conquest of 
those kingdoms by Charles of Anjou. 2. Jerusalem, 
3. Lombardy, ' or an eagle displayed sa.* 4. Milan. 

Curmer's ' Armoriel universel,' 1848, the latest work 
on Continental blazonry which I have been able to 
consuliy gives again another arrangement :— 
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L Himgarj. IL Naples. III. Jerusalem. IV. 
Arragon. V. Anjou. VI. Gueldres. VII. Brabant. 
Vm. Bar. Over all an inescutcheon or, charged with 
the Arms of Lorraine, impaling Tuscany. Quarterly 
of eight, 1. Hungary. 2. Naples. 3. Jerusalem. 4. 
Arragon. 5. Anjou. 6. Ghieldres. 7. Juliers. 8. 
Bar. 

The escutcheon of Austria, as blazoned in the same 
work is, * Tierco in pale.' I. Habsburg. II. Austria. 
III. Lorraine ; but in earlier times the escutcheon had 
twenty-four quarterings, very nearly the same as those 
of Germany. 

The double-headed, or imperial, eagle is borne abo by 
BuBsia. The Arms of Moscow, a S. George's Gross, are 
displayed on the breast of the Bussian eagle, and the 
wings bear on six shields the Arms of six great Bussian 
states — Kiev, Novgorod, Astracan, Siberia, Kazan, and 
Vladimir. 

The history of the royal Arms of SpAur is particularly 
interesting. They at first consisted only of the lion for 
Leon, and castle for Castile, simply parted per Gross ; 
but on the union of Gastile and Arragon under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the shield was made quarterly, I. and IV. 
Gastile and Leon, II. and III. Arragon and Sicily. 
The Arms of the former, * Or, four pallets yt*.' were given 
by Gount Bartolo when he conquered Arragon, in place 
of the * ar, a Gross ^u. cantoned with four Moors' heads 
proper,* which till then belonged to that kingdom. The 
shield of Bartolo is traced back to Wifrid the Hairy^ 
who governed Gatalonia for the Emperors, and having 
been grievously wounded in a battle against the Moors, 
liie Emperor drew four lines down the shield with his 
blood, which were ever afterwards represented by four 
pallets. With Arragon was impaled Sicily, * per saltire, 
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chief and base or, four pallets ^u. flanks ar. on each an 
eagle displayed sa. crowned or.* 

After the conquest of the Moors, Eerdinand added 
Granada — 'on a point in base, (called in foreign 
Heraldry ent^ &n hose,) a pomegranate erect, slipped 
proper,* with the badge of a yoke, and the motto ' tato 
moto,' equivalent to 'tantamount,' the shield being 
supported on the Apostolic eagle. When Ferdinand 
obtained possession of Upper Navarre, the Arms of that 
country also were incorporated with those of Spain. 
These, as borne by Berengaria, Queen of Bichard I., are 
said to have been given originally to Inigo Ximenes by 
an Angel, who encouraged him in a war against the 
Moors, and presented him with ' une estendard de soye 
bleue chargee d'une Croix blanche pomettee.' Sancho, 
the brother of Berengaria, in 1219 gained a great victory 
over the Moors under Aben Mahumet Miramolin, at 
Narvez, near Toulouse, and in commemoration thereof 
he made an alteration in the coat-of-arms, which on the 
shield of Spain are thus blazoned : ' Ou. a double orle, 
saltire and Cross, composed of a chain, &om an annulet 
in the centre-point, or.* The Saracen prince had 
drawn up his army at Narvez, in a square, encompassed 
with iron chains, from which hung others that surrounded 
four other squares, in which were ranged as many batta- 
lions or squadrons. The Saracen prince set up his throne 
in the midst, under a red pavilion embroidered with birds 
and flowers ; but Sancho broke through the chains, routed 
the men, and took thenceforth chains and a pavilion for 
his bearings. - A French author states that these chains 
were long suspended from the walls of the Churches in 
Navarre, but on the other hand, it has been said, that 
the chains are merely figurative, and that the camp of the 
Miramolin was protected only by a chain of men. 
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Another addition was made to the Spanish coat- 
of-arms bj the marriage of Costanza, heiress to the 
kingdom of Sicily, with Peter the Great, Count of 
Barcelona. Costanza was the daughter of Manfred, the 
youngest son of Frederic II. of Hohenstaufen, and 
Yolande, heiress to the kingdom of Jerusalem. His 
elder brother, Konrad, died soon after Frederic, leaving 
an in&nt son, Corradino, or Konradine, who, having 
been basely and cruelly murdered by Charles of Anjou 
in 1266, Costanza became the rightful heiress of Sicily 
and Jerusalem, both kingdoms, however, being hers only 
in name. She married Peter III., Count of Barcelona ; 
his descendant, Martin, in 1410 bequeathed the kingdom 
of Sicily to his nephew, Ferdinand of Arragon, and the 
Arms of Jerusalem — * or. a Cross potent between four 
plain crosslets or,' — ^were incorporated with those of Spain. 

Juana la Loca, commonly called Jeanne la folle, the 
only daughter and heiress of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
married Philip of Austria, who, in right of his mother 
Mary of Burgundy, inherited that duchy with Flanders 
and Brabant, and when their son, Charles Y., was elected 
Emperor of Austria, he added to the Spanish escutcheon 
the quarterings of Austria, Burgundy, Flanders, and 
Brabant. 

Austria, *ffu. a fess ar.* 

Burgundy, ^ or, four bendlets 02;. in a bordure yii.' 

Brabant, ' sa, a lion rampant or,* 

Flanders, ' or, a lion rampant saJ 

This shield of many quarterings rested on the imperial 
instead of the Apostolic eagle, and was encircled by the 
fleece. The supporters were the ragged staff of Bur- 
gundy, and the pillars of Hercules, with the motto, ' plus 
ultra,* the ne having been dropped on the discovery of 
the New World. 
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On the abdication of Cbailes Y., when the empire 
rereiied to the Austrian branch in the person of his 
brother Perdinand, nncle to Philip IL, the imperial 
eagle was discontinued. Philip married Mary of Por- 
tugal, and added the Arms of that oountrj, impaling the 
Tjrol ' or, an eagle displajed ytf .' The shield of Portugal 
bears *ar. on five escutcheons in cross or., as manj 
bezants in salture, all within a bordure ytf., charged with 
eight castles or.' The supporters are two flying dragons or 
amphipt^res. The Arms had been originaDj fire bezants, 
in honour of the five wounds of our Blessed Lord ; but 
when, in the battle of Ourique, Alphonso conquered five 
Moorish kings, he repeated the charge on each of the 
five escutcheons of the conquered monarchs. 

Lastly, on the accession of the Bourbon fannlj in the 
person of Philip Y., the Pleur de lis on an escutcheon of 
pretence was introduced. Portugal, in the reign of Philip 
lY., was recovered by John, Duke of Braganza, in 1640, 
and as it has since continued a separate kingdom, Spain 
no longer bears its Arms, and the escutcheon of Spain at 
present is 'quarterly, L and lY. Castile, II. and HI. 
Leon, Ghranada in base, and the Pleur de lis on an 
escutcheon over all/ 

The Arms of Pbvssia are supported on the breast of 
an eagle, and in 1730 were thus blazoned : ' €fu, k un 
chevalier nud d'ar. tenant une lance dont il tue un lion, 
au naturel,' but in 1848 they were ' d'or. k I'aigle de «a., 
becquee et membr^ d'or, tenant un sceptre d'or, et un 
monde d'osr., cintre et croisett^ d'or, ayant sur la poitrine 
un ecu d'or. a I'aigle de y^ .' The supporters are ' Deux 
sauvages de carnation ceints et couronn& de feuillage et 
portant des drapeaux au couleurs de 1' ecu.' 

PoLAjTD bore once I and lY. 'y». an eagle displayed or. 
%nDed or. ' Lecbna founder of the kingdom having it is 
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said found a nest of white eagles near the spot where now 
stands the city of Onesne, built bj Lechus in 550. II. 
and III. 'on a shield az. an armed knight or, in his 
right hand a sword of the last, in his left a shield az, 
charged with a patriarchal Cross,* for Lithuania. 

The escutcheon of Dskicabe is quarterly of four 
principal quarters : 

I. Or, seme of hearts ^u., three lions passant gardant 
in pale. Denmark. 

II. Gu, a lion crowned or, holding a Danish axe, ar. 
handle of the second. Norway, annexed by Margaret to 
the kingdom of Denmark. 

III. Az, three crowns or, two and one. Sweden. 
lY. ' Or, sem6 of hearts yu, a lion az,* the ancient 

Gt)thic coat. Over all an inescutcheon, quarterly. 

1. Sleswick. 2. * Ghi, three nettle leaves ar. pierced 
with three nails of the Passion,' assumed by Count 
Adolph who brought them from the Holy Land. 

Curmer blazons differently. 1. ' A Cross patt^e ar, edged 
ytf. a canton in chief with the Arms of Denmark as 
above.' 2. * Gu, a fish ar. surmounted by a crown or,' 
for Islande. 3. * Gu, a dragon crowned or,' for YandaJia. 
Over all an inescutcheon party per pale; Oldenburg 
and Delmenhorst. 

HoLLAin). Ja, sem^ of billets or, a lion crowned 
langued ffu, holding in the right paw a sword, the blade 
ar, and in the left a bundle of arrows or. The device, 
* Je maintien drai.' 

BELaiuic. *Sa, a lion rampant or, langued gu,* the 
escutcheon ensigned with a crown royal. Supporters 
two Lions of England or, bearing flags of the National 
colours, blue, yellow, and red, the motto * Fiat Beige.' 

The Arms of Swedek are quarterly, I. and lY. Sweden 
(as above) II. and III. ancient Gk>thic, with, on an 
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inescutcbeon, quarterly, 1. Bayaria, ' Lozengy or, and or.' 
described later as * Lozengy in bend or, and az. on an 
inescutcheon ^u. a sword sarnie tPor, mis en sautair.* 
Tbe sbield ensigned witb a crown. 2. Juliers, 3 Cl^yes, 
4 Berg. 

On another inescutcheon tbe Arms of tbe Palatinate 
of tbe Bbine, tbe duchy of Deux-ponts having been 
restored to Sweden by tbe treaty of Byswick. 

The Arms of Oseeoe are, ' Az. a Gross patt^ alis^ 
(rounded) ar.' On an inescutcheon those of Bavaria I. 
and lY. ' fusilly bendy ar. and az.' 11. and III. * a lion 
rampant or, langued and armed ^tf .' for the Palatinate of 
the Bhine ; Otho, king of G-reece, and son of the king 
of Bavaria, having been made sovereign by election. 

The States of the Chuboh heap ^ Party per pale I. 
az. a chalice or aeeoste de two doves ar. beaked and mem- 
bered yu., surmounted by a star cometde ar. II. Per fess, 
Jz. a chapeau eousu sa. and or. III. On a fess gu. three 
stars of six points ar. hrochant tur le coupe, for Gapellari. 
Supporters two cherubim. 

The shield of the ancient Bepublic of Venice is very 
rich. 

Quarterly of 16, above the whole five escutcheons 
disposed in cross. 

I. In the centre ' A lion sejant gardant winged and 
crowned or, round the head a circle of the last, (nimbed,) 
holding under his sinister paw an open book, on which 
are the words ^ Pax &c. &c.,' and in his dexter a sword 
erect. Over the escutcheon a Doge's cap for Venice.' 

II. The escutcheon in chief bears Cyprus and Jeru- 
salem quarterly. The reasons of the assumption, by 
Venice of the latter coat, borne abo by Austria and 
Spain, have sufficient historical interest to be given at 
len^h. 
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III. On the escutcheon in base, are the Arms of 
Candia. 

lY. On the sinister escutcheon, Quarterly Dalmatia, 
Croatia, Sclavonia and Albania. These, with Candia, 
were obtained about the time of the fourth Crusade. 

In order to give the history of the Arms of Jerusalem 
and Cyprus in the escutcheon of Venice, I roust recur to 
the reason of their adoption by Spain and Austria, both 
of whom claim a right to the abandoned throne of 
Jerusalem, inherited from Isabella the youngest daughter 
of Baldwin III. and wife, first of Conrad de Mont- 
ferrat, and secondly of the Count of Champagne. 
Baldwin IV. who was afflicted with leprosy, died very 
young, in 1185 ; SybiUa, his eldest sister, had married 
G-uy de Lusignan, who, much against the will of the 
Patriarch and nobles of Jerusalem, was crowned king of 
the royal city with his wife Sybilla, and by her hand. 
He was, it must be acknowledged, unworthy of that high 
office, yet the story of his appointment is too beautiful 
to be forgotten. 

The Patriarch and nobles had agreed in council, that 
Sybilla should be desired to divorce her husband, and 
choose some one better fit to protect her and defend her 
kingdom. Accordingly, in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Patriarch, having crowned Sybilla, de- 
clared her to be separated from De Lusignan, and bade 
her give her hand and the crown to him among all the 
princes, nobles, and knights, who might best defend her 
throne. Sybilla placed the crown immediately on the 
head of her own husband, with the words, ' What Q-od 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.' Yet 
the new king was little able, little anxious indeed, to 
resist the power of Saladin, or engage in such a struggle 
as was necessary to deliver his queen and kingdom. 
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JeruBalem was taken, De Lusignan and Sjbilla retired to 
the towns whicH thej still possessed on the sea coast; 
and on Sjbilla's death, the saccession was claimed by 
Conrad of Montferrat, prince of Tjre, in right of his 
wife Isabella, Sybilla's sister. Conrad was assassinated 
by two Arabs of the sect called Assassins £rom the name 
of their founder Hassan, and Isabella married Henry 
Count of Champagne, through whom the title of king 
of Jerusalem descended to the house of Anjon, Ac. 
Lusignan however still claimed the kingdom in right of 
his coronation, but Bichard Coeur de Lion having de- 
clared Conrad king of Jerusalem, bestowed CyproB and the 
daughter of the captive Isaac Comnenus king of that 
island, on Gruj de Lusignan, in whose family the crown 
of Cyprus continued until 1458, nearly two centuries 
and a half. It was wrested at last firom the rightful 
heiress by G-iacopo, her illegitimate brother, and he 
having long been attached to Catarina Comaro, daughter 
of a Venetian noble, residing on an estate in Cyprus, 
offered her his hand. Catarina was married by proxy, 
with great magnificence, in the presence of the Doge 
and Signory, (having first been received a^ an adopted 
daughter of S. Mark,) and escorted with much pomp, 
and a portion of 100,000 ducats, to the territories of her 
future husband. Griacopo died within two years after 
this alliance, bequeathing his kingdom to Catarina^ and 
his child, as yet unborn, and consigning both to the care 
and protection of the Eepublic of Venice and its re- 
presentative, the Admiral Moncenigo. The latter pro- 
claimed ^Catarina queen, presented at the Baptismal 
font the son who was soon after bom to her, and then 
returned to his station in the neighbouring seas. 

Catarina's son did not long survive his Baptism ; the 
Cypriote nobles, feeling that a doser connexion with 
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utmld and in th« diHiiruHlMh of iliiMi* tmMimnl 
mkfmadffa^^ roYolUtt, but wurtt nmimi iiuI»i(ui>i( I\v Moh- 
cwigEOi who firmly atUbllHlimt ( ^HUrltm oh ilot f lm>u«« wt 
Cfpras whioh riio ttUmI, utiilitr ilii« ((Iihm'Uoo of M\i« 
S^gnovj of Yenioei ibr flftttitn yitHNi. Iliti* (iIHohs hHII 
to be aoen, glowiuK in HlinoHi nil Hn oflnhml mtiib«)««M 
and beauty, in the I'iUiinho Mnnn-iiil,* ^an |m(o(t«it by 
Tilieii, end it ii Mid ihet the lUtiio of (hi« ittHml- umnfi^i' 
wee even inoreeaed, by ilie hiviilhteMii of bin nobji^ol-.. 
With to rioh e dower too, nhe ^nii ooi: \\M\ \\\\\^ 1o 
remein without luitoni I It wen niiiinuHMl {\\^i Vf^^\\\M\\ 
m eon of the KiuK of Neiilen, wam' bi^r toiMOiliHt buMmodi 
and the Signory, fenrloii to nee mo rIoh n pouMt^nnloo iiM^ 
firom their ixtmiu decided on biM* dopoMlMoo. *V\m 
deoUred that the dotttiiiioiiM of (^nUrlnii. nn an mtopt^mt 
daughter of H. Mark, denoeoilNl io ihe l(4«publits nod 
eomnuiiionod her brother (Uortflo Oorhnro. io mowt^y io 
her in oourteouM tertnN, tb(>lr tleiilre <hnl> ultc* nboobt 
abdicate. Gatarlna hemtilf wan llitip tlUitoned io aoiH»)ti 
the advice ho uourteouMly Mlv0O,Mbe replied ilmi it would 
please her far better If the HIgtiory would wait illl b^r 
deceaie, before they omMipled linr poMHeMiilotm i but it 
was not eaiy for her to reMUi, and yielding with ti^ani to 
the * natural eloquence * of her brother, hIic, on the Otb 
of February, in preMence of \\hr oounoil iilgned a formal 
act of abdication, attended a Nobunn Mann at which the 
banner of S. Mark was coniiecrated, and Maw it raiMod 
aboye her own on the towers of the citadel. On the 
approach of lummer Catarina embarked for Venice, 
where ihe wai received with royal honours, and allowed 
a privilege never before conceded to any of her country- 
women, that of entering the Fiazzetta of S. Mark, on 
the deck of the Bucentaur. 
Cyprus and Jerusalem thus became annexed to Yenice 
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and associated with the armorial bearings of the republic. 
The deposed Queen collected around her a few nobles 
and ladies in the ^ Paradise ' of Asola, in the Trevisan 
mountains, where she was still treated as a queen. Her 
court has been rendered fsEunous by the 'Asolani' of 
Cardinal Bembo, first published in 1505, and, it is said 
reprinted eighteen times before the close of the six- 
teenth century. It is also to Bembo that we are 
indebted for the history of Catarina*s dethronement. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



' Dabit Dens his qnoqne finem.' — ^Yi&aiL. 

' Here are as good Enigbts as I deem any be in the world.' — Sittory 
of King Arthw, &c., &o., &o. 

Next in interest to the armorial bearings of nations 
and sovereigns are those of noble families, whether 
actuallj decorated with titles, or counting back the 
glories of their descent through a long line of untitled 
ancestors, too noble perhaps to set overmuch value on 
those aristocratic distinctions which may be made the 
recompense of devotion to the interests of a party, or 
purchased, possibly, by dishonour and disgrace. 

This due appreciation of what may be called the 
sanctity of armorial bearings and heraldic distinctions, 
seems far less marked than it was, both in our own and 
in other countries. The Venetians, whose ' Libro d'oro ' 
was once held so sacred, have long since ceased to exclude 
new members, whether worthy or unworthy; and, 
although, at the time of the Candiote war, they indig- 
nantly spumed the idea of admitting twenty new 
members who had well deserved that honour of their 
country, the ' Book of gold ' afterwards 

' Opened wide to slayes, who sold 
Their native land to thee and shame,* — 

to families of Brescia, Treviso, &c., whose only merit 
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was their doTotion to the Yenetian Bepublic — their 
faithlesBiiess to their own countiy. Yet tme nobility of 
lineage is indeed something to be proud of; and it has 
been beautifully said, that that one point of human 
greatness, our Blessed Lord, although clothing EQmsdf 
all over with every form of humiliation and ignominy, 
did not despise. He was of royal extraction. His 
earthly genealogy and lineage were such as would be 
considered gratifying even to worldly pride ; and in the 
blessings promised to the descendants of righteous 
ancestors, we may see that the benefit of good lineage va 
not imaginary, but mysteriously connected with the 
secret dealings of Frovidence for good, in after genera- 
tions. Without goodness indeed, all 

' Honour is a mere scutcheon ; ' 

for, while wicked men rejoice in ancestors more wicked 
than themselves, and seize their names, and boast the 
insignia and heraldic bearings of their progenitors, who 
were great only for the greatness of their crimes, they 
bring down on their own souls the guilt and infatuation 
of the same ; but the good name of progenitors rests as 
a protecting dew upon their descendants, and they 
rejoice in its keeping. And so again, the good ' cover 
the baseness of their parents,* while the wicked ' do stain 
the nobility of their kindred.* (Ecclus. xxii. 9, 10.) 

Perhaps no country in Europe is so rich as England, 
not in titles, but in nobles. The title, which, in other 
countries, is borne by every branch of a family, which 
has noble, or as the Hidalgos say, ^ blue blood ' in its 
veins, is, in ours, confined to the eldest son, and many 
^gentylmen both spirituall and temporall,* like the 
' iiij. Evangelists * who, according to Julyana Bemers, 
' were Jewys and of gentylmen, come by the right lyne 
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of that worthy conqueroure, Judas Machabeus,' have 
fiUlen to * laboris, and been called no gentilmen/ or, at all 
erentSy retain no outward token, except in the little 
understood coat-of-arms, of their illustrious ancestry. 

Of the Commoners of Oreat Britain I shall perhaps 
•peak more fully than of those who, equally ancient in 
descent, and of more distinguished rank, have long since 
' blasonn^ leurs yaleurs * in all works on Heraldry, as 
well as in the pages of History, Poetry, and Eomance. 
Much indeed has already been said on this subject in 
other works, and far better than I could say it, for in 
truth my herdldio education, to quote the words of a 
brother author, Yorke, the Blacksmith of Lincoln,* 

* hath made me but just so much a schoUer as to feele and 

* know my want of learning ; ' yet, I cannot conclude this 
little book, — 'undertaken' (again my blacksmith must 
speak for me) ' not for yaine-glory, nor to assume the 
credit of mine authors to myselfe, onely am proud nature 
indin'd me to so noble a study,* — without a few words 
which may lead others to search more deeply into the 
origin of family escutcheons. 

There are many noble augmentations amongst our 
aristocracy, which, like the bleeding lion of Surrey, a 
memorial of 

< Flodden*8 fktal field, 
When ihiTerM wm &ir Sootland^s spear, 
And broken wm her shield/ — 

remind us of deeds of daring, or of loyalty, and many of 
these, with the reasons of their assumption, have been 
noticed incidentally in the preceding Chapters. 

The shield of Surrey, and of his noble house, already 
bore other marks of royal favour, which deserve especial 

* The author of the * Union of Honour,' dedicated to Charles 1, 1640. 
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mention from an heraldic student ; because, after having 
been borne for two hundred years, those charges were 
made by his enemies the occasion of his* ruin, — Tarpeia's 
own escutcheons. Bichard II., as is well known, had 
adopted into his escutcheon the Arms of S. Edward 
the Confessor, and he bestowed the right to bear the 
same on Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. This 
iUustrious individual, from whom Surrey inherited his 
Arms, was ancestor of the house of Howard, Sir John 
Howard — in 1459 created Lord Howard — having in 
1483 been advanced to the dignity of Duke of Norfolk, 
in right of his wife, Margaret Mowbray. Her ancestor, 
Thomas de Mowbray, Earl of Norfolk, was the grandson 
of Margaret Flantagenet, who, being daughter and sole 
heir to Thomas Flantagenet, Earl of Norfolk, the second 
son of Edward I., was Duchess of Norfolk in her own 
right. Thomas de Mowbray, in 1398, was created Duke 
of Norfolk, and, some years before, Bichard II. had 
granted him the right to bear, impaled with his own, the 
Arms of S. Edward ; a right conveyed, by the marriage 
of Margaret Mowbray, into the family of the Howards. 

In the time of Henry VIII. both Howard, the Earl 
Surrey of Flodden, now Duke of Norfolk, and his son, 
the Earl of Surrey, excited the jealousy of the Seymours, 
who desired to have the pre-eminence in all matters, and 
accused the Howards of plotting to take advantage of the 
infirmities of the king, gain possession of the govern- 
ment, and secure the person of the young prince. 
Henry, who had named both Norfolk and Surrey 
amongst his executors, ordered their names to be erased, 
and both were committed to the Tower. But this was 
not enough for the enmity of the Seymours ; and, as no 
worse crime could be proved against either than that of 
Quartering on their coats-of-arms the very charges, which 
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had been bestowed in former days bj a sovereign who 
appreciated the virtues of their ancestors, Surrey 
actually suffered on the scaffold, for the alleged crime of 
bearing the Cross patonce and martlets of S. Edward 
impaled with his own Arms; and Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, his father, was gravely attainted and accused of 
aspiring to the throne, because he bore on his shield the 
Arms of England with a label for difference — the proper 
Arms of the Prince of Wales. Why he adopted these 
Arms it seems difficult to imagine ; a Court of Heralds 
might justly have censured the assumption, and even 
inflicted a heavy fine. The Sovereign of England, or 
rather the base counsellors who surrounded him, for 
Henry was at that very moment in the agony of death, 
thought it a crime to be expiated by blood alone ; and, 
but for the death of Henry, which took place on the 
same night in which Norfolk's death warrant was sent 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of the Tower, Norfolk would 
have followed his son to the scaffold. Another Duke of 
Norfolk, Philip Howard, met a death, as little deserved, 
in the reign of Elizabeth 1578 ; but his son Thomas was 
restored in 1608 to the Earldom of Arundel and Surrey, 
by James I. who stood sponsor to his eldest son, named 
James, who died an infant. Henry, the second son, 
became Earl of Arundel and Surrey on his father's death, 
and his son Thomas was made Earl of I^orfolk in 1648, 
and Duke in 1664. From the line of Howard are 
descended many illustrious houses, and the Arms of 
Howard are quartered by the Earls of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, and the Barons and Earls of Effingham. 

Not long before the execution of Surrey, another 
illustrious house, that of Courtenay, had furnished 
Henry with a victim, the young Marquis of Exeter, 
whose family shield had an augmentation derived from 
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the royal Arms, but intended in this instance to com- 
memorate the marriage of one of the daughters of 
Edward lY. with a Gourtenaj. Their Arms were those 
of the Counts of Boulogne, ' Or^ three torteaux, a label 
osr.' but at the time of this marriage they assumed in the 
first quarter of the escutcheon * per Gross, az. and ytf ., a 
bordure counter-changed, each piece of the first charged 
with Fleurs de lis or, and each of the last with as many 
Lions of England.' 

In our country. Lions of England, or Eleurs de lis, very 
appropriately indicate a royal alliance ; in Scotland the 
Tressure is frequently bestowed on subjects marrying 
into the Eoyal &mily ; and in foreign coats-of-arms, the 
royal shield entire is often quartered with the original 
coat. This is the case with the family of Piccolomini, 
an ancestor of which married Mary, daughter of the 
Emperor Ferdinand L, and changed his escutcheon to 
* Paly of four, Arragon, Hungary, Naples, and Jeru- 
salem,' the paternal Arms of Piccolomini being borne on 
an inescutcheon. 

The shield of Manners, Duke of Butland, also testified 
to a royal alliance formed in the time of Henry YIII., 
by George, Baron Boos, who married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas St. Leger, and of Eleanor, the eldest sister 
of Edward lY., and widow of Henry Holland, Duke of 
Exeter. Baron Boos was created Duke of Butland, and 
received in augmentation of his armorial bearings, 
originally, ' Or, two bars az. a chief yv.' permission to 
make the chief ' quarterly, I. and lY., two Fleurs de lis 
or, II. and III. a Lion of England or.' 

The Seymours, Earls of Hertford, bear for St. Maur, 

' Two wings conjoined in lure ' with an augmentation, 

borne quarterly with the paternal Arms, * or, upon a pile 

jfu. between six Fleurs de lis ast., three Lions of England, 
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in pale or.' The first ancestor of this ancient fftmilj, 
Bogenis de Sancto Manro, came over with William at 
the time of the Conquest, but they owed their aggran- 
disement chiefly to the marriage of Jane, daughter of Sir 
John Seymour, with Henry YIII., at which time the 
augmentation, described above, was bestowed on them, 
as an honourable distinction. Thomas, a younger 
brother, afterwards formed a semi-royal alliance, with 
Katharine Parr, the widow of Henry YIII., and was 
created Lord Sudley, and afterwards made Lord High 
Admiral of England. Edward, the elder brother, was in 
1547 made Earl of Hertford, Baron Seymour of Hacch6, 
and in the following year Duke of Somerset, and Lord 
Protector of England. It was to this dignity that he had 
paved the way by the attainder of Norfolk, and the death 
of Surrey. His brother now threatened to become his 
rival ; he was not only Lord High Admiral, but after the 
death of Katharine Parr aspired to the hand of the 
Princess Elizabeth, who had resided in his house, under 
the guardianship of Katharine. Thomas also died on the 
scafibld, and Somerset, in a few years, was himself 
unjustly tried and condemned, and suffered the same 
fate, merited perhaps by former crimes, although he 
seems, in the very case for which he died, to have been 
comparatively innocent. His descendants were permitted 
to retain the title of Earls of Hertford, and one of them, 
William Seymour, was the hero of as sad and romantic 
a tragedy as any recorded in history. 

The Lady Arabella Stuart, first cousin of James, 
had once been put forward by Elizabeth as a possible 
•heir to the English throne ; James treated her, on his 
accession, with the courtesy due to her high rank, and 
invited her to reside at court, probably that she might 
be under his immediate surveillance, for it seems he had 
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decided in his owu mind that she should never be per- 
mitted to many. An attachment nevertheless grew up 
between her and William Seymour, also a first cousin of 
James, and the king, doubly alarmed, thrice warned 
them that their marriage would never be permitted. 
His warnings only induced them to arrange to be 
married privately; but, as soon as the truth was dis- 
covered, Seymour was imprisoned in the Tower, and 
Arabella consigned to the care of Sir Thomas Parry at 
Lambeth. An escape was contrived; but Arabella, 
waiting in vain for her husband, who was to join her on 
the sea, and unwilling to free herself from captivity 
without him, was taken and carried back a prisoner to 
the Tower, where she ended her days in lonely misery — 
misery so great that before her death it turned to 
madness. Seymour, although unable to join her vessel, 
had escaped ; he lived many years abroad, and after her 
death he returned to England, and James, to whom he 
was no longer an object of alarm, created him in 164i2 
Marquis of Hertford, and in 1660 he was made Duke of 
Somerset. He married too, again, the daughter of 
Eobert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the favourite of 
Elizabeth. Her only brother had married and been 
divorced from Frances Howard, afterwards the wife of 
the infamous Carr, created by James I. Earl of Bochestery 
and subsequently of Somerset. On being tried for the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, he of course forfeited 
the earldoms he had so little merited. 

John Warrenne, one of the ancient Earls of Surrey, 
who stood high in the favour of Edward III. married 
Joan, daughter of Henry Count of Bar, a demesne 
westward of Lorraine, and now included in the depart- 
ment of the Meuse. The Arms of the Counts of Bar 
were ' az. sem^ of Crosses crosslet, two barbel endorsed 
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or ; ' those of Surrey, or rather of the house of Warrenne, 
' Cheeky/ and in allusion to their descent from Hameline 
Flantagenet, Earl of Anjou, their shield was surmounted 
by the lion, passant gardant, of the Flantagenets. The 
Countess of Bar was herself descended from the Boyal 
family of England; her mother, Eleanor, being the 
daughter of Edward I., and her shield gracefully displays 
all her ancestral honours. 

The Warrenne Arms on a lozenge occupy the centre, 
with those of Bar on the dexter and sinister. The Arms 
of England are in chief, and in base, while those of 
Castile and Leon alternately fill the smaller compart- 
ments, in allusion to her descent from Eleanor of Castile, 
the Queen of Edward I. This seal, it must be remem- 
bered, was impressed before the introduction of quar- 
terings. 

I turn now, for a moment, to the Commons of Great 
Britain, and may appropriately mention first, the 
Tressure in the Arms of the Scotch family of Grseme of 
Garvock, descended from Sir William Graham, Earl of 
Kincardine, and ancestor of the ducal house of Mont- 
rose ; he married the second daughter of Bobert III. of 
Scotland and the family Arms of Graham, 'or, three 
piles gu. issuant from a chief 8a. charged with as many 
escallops of the first,* are borne within a ' double tressure, 
flory and counterflory ; ' their crest being a lion ram- 
pant gu. 

The shield of Colquhoun of that Ilk, and Luss, bears, 
^Ar. a saltire engrailed «a.' the crest, a hart's head gu.^ 
and the supporters *two greyhounds ar, collared *a.' 
with two mottos, one * Si je puis ' above the crest, the 
other ' Cnock Elachan,* the war-cry of the clan, below 
the escutcheon. 

These Arms were given as a reward for the loyalty of 
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one of the Colquhouns, who was ordered to retake 
Dunbarton Castle firom some rebel cbieftaiiis who had 
taken possession of it. Golqnhoun only replied, ' Si je 
puis/ and prepared for action. He assembled all his 
retainers, ostensibly for a stag hnnt in the neighbourhood 
of the Castle, and invited the garrison to be witnesses of 
the sport. They gladly accepted his invitation, and 
Colquhoun in the mean time made himself master of the 
Castle. 

Another Scotch coat-of-arms, that of the Parquhar- 
sons of Invercauld, deserves to be noticed, as a memorial 
of valour and fidelity, commemorated also in the motto, 
' Eide et fortitudine.' They bear ' Quarterly, I. and lY. 
or, a lion ramp, ytf.' the paternal Coat of Parquharson 
* n. and III. or. a fir-tree growing out of a mound in 
base seeded ppr. on a chief ^tf. The banner of Scotknd 
displayed in bend.' The fir-tree is commemorative of an 
ancient custom of carrying twigs in time of battle, as a 
badge ; and the banner, of the death of Pindla More, a 
distinguished ancestor, who fell at Pinkie, bearing the 
royal standard. The hand and dagger in the Canton is 
a record of another noble ancestor, who slew the rebel 
Cuming of Strathbogie. 

The Escutcheons of our Welch compatriots are 
generally peculiarly rich in elaborate quarterings. Uoyd, 
of Flymog, Gwerclas and Bashall, contains thirty-five 
quarterings, some of which carry us back completely to 
the time of Edward I. The first, for instance, has 'a 
chevron between three decid Englishmen's heads in 
profile, couped and bearded ppr.* and the second, ' A 
Saracen's head erased at the neck^^.' The crest being 
'a dead Englishman's head in profile, couped and 
bearded.' 

The Twynings of Biyn, county Pembroke, have a very 
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ancient coat, * Sa, two bars between two stars of six 
points or.' The crest represents the twins Castor and 
Pollux in infancy, as the stars are supposed to represent 
them after death. The motto being 

' StelllB aspirate gemellis.' 

Aspire to the twin stars ; an allusion doubtless to the 
name Twyning, 

The Mathews of Llandaff, an ancient family and 
peerage, now extinct, ' bore quarterly, I. and lY. or a lion 
rampant «a., armed gu.^ II. and III. three chemrons gu, 
for Glare, borne from the time of the marriage of Sir 
Pevan ap Meric, knight of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
great grandfather of that Sir David Mathew who was 
great Standard-bearer of England at the battle of Towton, 
with Cecily, daughter and heir of Sir Sobert de Clare, 
second son of Bichard Earl of Clare and Hertford, and 
descended from the sister of William the Conqueror. 
The word ' Towton ' surrounds the crest, and the motto 
is ' What God wiUeth shall be.' 

It seems pleasant to know that the despised name of 
SiggvM is not without ancestral honour, being derived 
from O Higgins, a descendant of Hyginus, third son of 
Milesius, Prince of Biscay; and the family bear ^ivr, 
gutt^ «a., on a fess of the second three towers double- 
turreted, or,' probably a reminiscence of the Arms of 
Castile. But the English Gumeys have destroyed the 
remembrance of their ancestry as completely as the Irish 
Higginses, for who would recognise the fair portrait of 
their ancestral fame in the gurnet on their crest ? 

' Qt turpiter atmm 
Desmat in piaoem malier formosa aaperne.* 
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Who would therein trace them to Sir Hugh de 
Goumay, one of the Barons of William the Conqueror, 
and taking his name from the town of G-ournaj in 
Normandy? They bear honourable memories too 
amongst their ancestors/although the De Goumay seems 
to have been too soon Englished into De Gumey. Sir 
Matthew de Goumay however, in the time of Henry II.' 
married a kinswoman of Hameline Flantagenet, Earl of 
Warrenne, but we find that it is Sir John de Qurney to 
whom the family owe their Arms. He fought indeed 
with the rebels under Montfort, in the battles of Lewes 
and Evesham, but afterwards, possibly to expiate his 
crime, accompanied Prince Edward to the Holy Land, 
and then assumed the Arms, ' Ar. a Gross engrailed gu! 
wliich are still borne by the Norfolk Gumeys. 

Amongst men of genius who have borne Arms, those 
of Shakspeare and Chaucer have been handed down to 
us. The latter, ' Party per pale, or. and gu, a bend* 
counterchanged,' and the crest a tortoise. The former < 
' Or^ on a bend «a. a spear of the first ; ' his crest, ' a 
falcon grasping a spear.' 

The crest of Sir Walter Scott was a female figure, 
holding in one hand a sun of gold, and in the oUier a 
silver crescent with the motto, ^Beparabit comua 
Phoebe.' 

In many English coats-of-arms we find badges of 
loyalty and courage. The Newmans, of Thombury 
Park, assumed that name in 1802, their Arms cont^ning^ 
an inescutcheon ' gu. charged with a portcullis imperially 
crowned or,' granted by Charles II. to Colonel Newman 
for his distinguished conduct at the battle of Worcester. 

Colonel John Garwood, the hero of Ciudad Eodrigo, 
whose honourable augmentation has been described,) 
^^a 1^6^). haisi ; a}^ (^n^iderably fdtered his nannet,. 
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which was originallj Gbrrcvod, his anceBtor, Jean do 
Qonerroi, and a cousin Laurent, afterwards Comte do 
YanZy having distinguished themselves greatly under tho 
Duke of Savoy in the battle of St. Quentin. Jean, it is 
aaid, was in 1557 taken prisoner and conveyed to Calais, 
at that time in the possession of the English, and from 
him the English Gurwoods arc descended. 

The family of the Lanes; of King's Bromley in the 
county of Stafford, bear a truly honourable testimony to 
their deeds of loyalty and courage. Jane, tho daughter 
of Thomas Lane, is ever honoured as the lady who after 
the battle of Worcester, saved the life of Charles II. by 
riding behind him from Brentley, in Staffordshire, the 
ancient seat of the Lanes, to the house of her cousin,' 
Mrs. Norton, near Bristol. Her brother. Colonel John 
LanCy conducted the king from the field of battle to his 
father^s seat, and it is said that his devotion might have 
been rewarded with a peerage. This honour however he 
declined, and contented himself with permission to bear 
on a canton the Arms of England, added to his original 
Coaty with, for the crest ' a strawberry horse, bearing 
between his fore legs the royal crown,* a very fitting 
memorial of Miss Lane's courage and loyalty. Henry 
Pymoke, Esq., of Scrivelsby, the * Champion ' of England, 
belonged to one of the most ancient families in the 
kingdom, indeed it is said that the office of Champion 
was hereditary in their family before the Conquest, and 
that Bobert de Marmion, to whom the castle and manor of 
Tamworth in Warwickshire, and the manor of Scrivelsby 
in Lincoln, were granted by William the Conqueror, to 
be held by grand serjeanty to perform the office of 
Champion at the king's coronation, had already exercised 
the eame office to the Dukes of Normandy. This 
office was conveyed to the Dymokes by the marriage 
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of Marga^t, (sole heiress of Jpau M^myoB, who 
possessed the Manor oi Scrivelsby,} with: Sir John 
Dymmok.of Djmmok, Gloucestershire, inthe ttime of 
Edward III. It will be renumbered that ' Marmtost^^* 
was cried by the heralda .. i i 



; I ! »" i 



* Lord of Scrivelbaye, 
Of Tamworth tower and tbwn;*^— ■ ' ^'' ' 

and, if traditionary history be correct, the joint ancestor jof 
Marmion and Dymoke, Sir Bobert de Marmyon showed 
as little respect for the cloister as did his pir^sumed 
descendant the lover of Clare. Sir Bobertihad eaqpelled 
the nans from the Abbey pf Folesworth, sitnated-^ux^tbe 
estates granted him by William the Conqu^ror^ and 
within, twelvemonths after;, when he had asseiiiibledilA 
gay company of firiends at his CJastl^ of Tamw«?tb, tlto^e 
appeared to him, one night as he, lay in bed^ S. JBdith^ in 
the habit of a veiled nun with a crosieir.in her hftnd^miid 
admonished him that unless he restored the Abb^iqf 
Folesworth unto the nuns her successors, ho^i^hQuld 
suffer an evil death, and everlasting tcnrments. ^^ni^ 
struck him on the side with the point of , h^rjcrosi^^ so 
thathe,qrying putlou4,his friends in the hou^^;,^0^ 
and advised him, as, the only means of fioeeing l^i^a^ 
from the pain of his wound, to confess hun to^^p^esii, 
and vow to restore to the nuns their pos80s^i0ns, , ;TIns 
he, with his friend and brother in aims, Sir^ l^ialtei* 
Somervile did, and obtained from the nuns^ whpm, they 
brought back, permission to: be buried in the Ai^j,iki/p 
Marmion, in the chapter-house, the Somerviles in the 
cloister. . Eobert de Marmion, representative of > this 
house in the- time of John, first joined &e Ereneh to 
avenge the death Of Arthur, but afterwards ma^e hifii. 
peace, ^^ was! succeeded J^y his son PliOip, .T^lipif'^. 
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loyalty througliout all the troubled reign of Henry III. 
jnm mniiipeaeliable. The office of champion, as has been 
Mud, passed into the Dymoke family in the time of 
Bdwavd I., and their motto, ' Pro rcge dimieo,* alludes 
both to their office and their name. 

But I need not multiply examples. Enough have, 
I trusty been given to prove, that although Heraldry as 
a science belongs to the past, few or no additions being 
laadeto it inthe present day,still that past is so closely con- 
aeeted with all that still interests usinmedisBval History, 
Boetiyy and Bomaace, that the student of Heraldry 
4*01 find his labours well and amply repaid. Not only will 
new associations be discovered and new ideas awakened, 
but many points of history, studied with the aid of 
Heraldry, will stand out clear, prominent, and defined ; 
and much, that woidd otherwise seem dull and uninterest- 
ing in the records of the past, becomes bright in imagin- 
ative colouring, and full of vivid life and animation, when 
Henddry is called in to dissipate the mysteries of tradi*- 
Mrai, and display the realities concealed beneath the^ 
gttrb of romantic fiction. 

' Some little courage will perhaps be needed in the first 
inataneey to commence a study so little popular as 
fien^dry has been of late ; yet I think it is to the 
Ignorance and wretched taste of heralds of the last 
century that we must attribute the degradation and un- 
popularity of this noble science, rather than to any 
inherent defect. When coats so barbarous as that 
blazoned below* were granted as marks of honourable 

~ * Tlie coat tUladed to aboYo was granted iq 1700 to a famO^ named 
TtQx/w, seated at Ebnghton, in Lancashire — M2. on a fees or. fiye 
^insicid lines ea. ; ihenon a rose gw. between two escallpps of the 
third ; in chief a nag's head erased of the second, between two Cross- 
'i^rtibliiets OP; in base a harp of the last.* Cr6^ *6n a Wi^th ft'bbbk 

^ ^ ^ 
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distinction, and blazoned in terms and technicalities 
which from long forgetfulness of their meaning had 
become almost a dead language, it is not surprising that 
simplicity and good taste should turn aside in dismay, 
without even pausing to inquire whether some deeper 
meaning might not be concealed beneath those techni- 
calities, at least in more ancient charges. Still the time 
will come, nay, I think is even now approaching, when 
Heraldry, being better understood, will be more justly 
appreciated ; and I venture to hope that the series of 
Chapters now completed, although forming, in truth, but 
an introduction to the science, may be in some degree 
instrumental in restoring it to its proper place. 

' Yeram animo satis hsBC vestigia parva sagaci 
Snnt, per qus possis cognosoere cstera tute/ 

Luciusxirs. 



erect gu.f clasped and ornamented or; thereon a stiver penny, on 
which is written the LorcTs Prayer ; on the top of the book a dove 
proper, in its beak a crowquHX sa, — to commemorate an achierement 
performed by one of the family, namely, writing the Lord's Prayer 
within the compass of a silyer penny with a crow-quill! Motto, 
'Pbjsmivh vibtutis Honor!' Scarcely less absurd are the Arms 
granted to Sir Sidney Smith, a veteran who, as* Lower observes, had 
* deserved better of his country.' 



GLOSSARY. 



A. 

JL Abbnrklaon for arffnui, uItm*. 

ABAtKDf AnAWrti When any ordinary is borne below its usual 

place. 
ABATEHxms. Harks of disgrace, nine in number, seldom or neyer 

used. 
AoooLul (From the French, eol, neck.) Qorged or collared. 
A000LL& (From colUf glue, Fr.) Placed side by side, as was 

customary with shields before the custom of impaling arms 

was introduced* 
Aohuvxmehtb. Coats of arms in general, especially funeral 

escutcheons. 
AJMKUtfiKD. Back to back. 
ADUXBBATioir. The shadow of any charge. 
AvTBOHTi. Facing the spectator. 
AoNUB Del Holy Lamb. 
Alaunt, AulNt. A ma8ti£f with short ears. In the arms of Lord 

Dacre. 
Ai*BKRiA. A white shield. 
ATJ.THfe Rounded. 
Allebion. (Plate 1.) An eagle displayed without beak or feet. 

1. 




ALLTAycB, Anns of. Arms obtained by marriage with an heiress. 
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Ambulant. Walking. ' 

Ahoiekt. See Anbhent. 

AifCHOBEDy Anchry or Ancree, A variety of the cross moUne, 

with, longer limhs. 
Anktjlet. a ring ; derived, probahly, from the links in chain 

armour. The difference assigned to the fifth son. 
Annulkttt. Ringed. 

Anshest, or Ancient. A small fiag ending in a point. < ' 

Antelofs. Heraldically depicted. 
Antony, Cross of, SeeTAU. 
Abched, Abcht. Any ordinary enibowed. 
Argent. Silver. Called sometimes, in the arms of princes, Xunof . 

and of peers, Pear2. 
Armed. When any beast of prey has teeth or claws, or any beast 

of chase (es:cept stagsy &c.), horns and hoofii, or any bind of 

prey beak or talons, of a different tincture to the body; he is 

said to be cMrmed of such a tincture. 
Armes parlanteb. Allusive arms^ containing canting charges, which 

allude to the name of the bearer. 
ArV-ES pour enqtL^rir. Intended to excite inquiry. 
Arming Doublet. A surcoat. 
Arms. Armorial bearings ; charges on the shield. They «re of 

eleven kinds : — 1. Arms of Dominion. 2. Of Pretension. 

3. Of Succession. 4. Of Family. 5. Of Assumption. 6. Of 

Alliance. 7. Of Adoption. 8.- Of Concession. 9. Of PRtronagek 

10. Of Office. 11. Of Community. 
Arms. See Collrqb of ; Coat of. 
Arms composed. Before marshalling was introduced, a gentleman 

added a portion of another coat to his own, to mark descent 

or alliance. 
ArriI^re. Backwards. Volant en arriere, flying from the spec- 

tator upwards. 
Ascendant. Flames, &c., issuing upwards. 
Ashen Kets. Seed vessels of the ash-tree. 
Aspect. Expresses the position of the animal. 
Aspersed. Sem^, strewed, &c. 
At oaze. Applied to animals of the stag kind, as statant gardant 

to beasts of prey. 
Attire. Clothing ; also a single horn of a stag. 
Augmentation. An additional charge, granted to a person by his 

sovereign as a special mark of honour. 
AvFLLANE Cross, See Cross arcUcmc* 
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AuBiFLAifici. See Oriylamui. 

AsuBB. Bright blue, aometimet called lode, from the sapphire 
- ulitoh it Ibimd i& the Eeit. 



B. 

BkCBXLOB, Knigbi See page 67. 

Bados, or Cognkanee, A mark of diatinction somewhat similar to 

a orett, but not placed on a wreath, nor worn upon the 

helmet. 
BadoSB. In Uaion this animal ia often called a Gray, and occa- 

■iimally a Brock, 
Baowty. An imaginary beast like the heraldic antelope, but 

haTing the tail of a horse, and long horns curved oyer the 



Baloaniyeb, or Badakinifeb, was the designation of the standard- 
bearer of the Knights Templars, Baldanum being a low Latin 

word for standard. 
Bavdx. The French term for a bend dexter. 
Bakdxbolle, or Bannerole. See p. 43. 
Bankxr. In the old French Ban. A banner is a square flag, 

painted or embroidered with Arms, and of a size proportioned 

to the rank of the bearer. 
BAMVXBsr. See Knight Banneret, A flag usually about a yard 

square, several of which are carried at great funerals. 
Bab. An ordinary resembling the fess in form, but occupying only 

one-fifth of the field. 
Babbmd. Bearded. 
Barbel. A fresh-water fish occurring in the Arms of the Duchy of 

Bar. • 
Babon. The fifth and lowest rank of the British peerage. 
Babbe. The French term for a bend sinister. 
Babbulet, Babbblet, or Bracelet. A diminutive of the Bab, of 

which it is one-fourth, and that is to say, a twentieth part of 

the field. 
Babbt, Babbult. ''Barring" (Chaucer). A word denoting 

that the field is horizontaUy divided into a certain even 

number of equal parts. 
BABChGEMBLLES. BoTs voided, or closets placed in couples. They 

derive their name from the Latin gemelliu, double* 
Babwisb. Horizontally arranged in two or more rows. 
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Base. The lo^er part of the ehielcL See Pdikis of the 
EKsutdieoti. 

Base, Base-bar, or Baste. Portion of the base of a shield, equal 
in width to a bar, parted off by a horizontal line. See Piain 
ponrp. 

Babuabk. a fictitious creature, resembling (if not th^ same as) the 
cockatrice, but having foi additional head, (like that of a 
dragon,) at the end of the tail. It is sometimes called an 
amphiBieti cockcUrice^ 

Basket, Wimiunring, See Take. 

Basnet, or Basinet. Properly a plain circular helmet, resembling 
a basin. 

Bastok. See Baton. 

Baton, Baston, Battoon, or Batune. Often called a SimHer 
baton, and by some (though erroneously), a Fumtre: a 
diminutive of the Bend sinister, of which it is one-fourtii in 
width. It resembles that ordinary in general form, but is 
couped at both extremities. The sinister baton is invariably a 
mark of the illegitimacy of the first bearer ; it may be of metal, 
when assigned to the illegitimate descendants of royalty, but 
must, in every other case, be of colour : even though placed 
upon another colour. It is said that the baton should not be 
laid aside until three generations have borne itf, and not then, 
unless succeeded by some other mark assigned by the king-of- 
arms, or unless the coat is changed. Dexter BoUom are but 
rarely met with. 

Baton Cross. See Cross potent. 

Battled. See Embattled. 

Bauceant. See Beauseant. 

Baudrioc. a sword belt, which was one of the distinctions of a 
knight. It was no doubt the prototype of the Bend. 

Bauteroll. See Boteroll. 

Beacon. (From the Saxon Becan, discernible.) An iron cage or 
trivet, which, being placed upon a lofty pole, served to guide 
travellers across unfrequented tracts of country, or to alarm the 
neighbourhood in case of an invasion or rebellion. 

Beaker. See Ewer. 

Bearded. Used of Ears of Com. 

Beauseant, or Bauceant. The name of the banner of the Knights 
Templai*8, in the thirteenth century. It was an oblong flag, 
per fess, sable and argemt, one of the longer sides being affixed 
to the 6ta£ 
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BiAWont Sie Bbateb. 

BiATXBy or BsAXTTOiB. That port of the hehnet which opens to 

flhow the Uce, 
BMquxi. BMked. 

Butbot or BmBOT db Vaib. Tho French term for Vair. 
BawD [Let Bend Dexter], An ordinary, probably derived from 

the Baltheoiy Cingulum militare, or Baudrick. 
Bm (tn). A term uaed when bearings are placed bendwue. 
Bbhd SnnsTSB. An ordinary, resembling tho Bond in form, but 

extending from the sinister ohief to the dexter base; (the 

Seorpe, dim. one-half, and the BtUon one-fourth of its width). 
Bbhdlst, Gabtbb, or Oabtieb, also Coht, or Cottioe, and Riband. 

Half, one-fourth, and one-eighth of tho width of the Bend. 
BuAXT, Bkaitt, or Besaunte. A roundlet, or. It represents a 

ooin of Bysantium. 
BiEAXT^ Sem^ of Bezants. 
BiiiLBT. A small oblong figure, generally supposed to represent a 

sheet of paper folded in the form of a letter. 
Bellettt. 8em^ of Billets. 
Bebds. Wheo. birds are mentioned in blazon, without expressing 

their spemes, they should be drawn in the form of the 

blackbird. 
Bladxd. An expression used when the stalk of any grain is of a 

colour different to the ear. 
Blassbd. Leafless. 
Blazoit. A word derived from the German BUuenf to blow (a horn 

or trumpet). It signifies to describe a coat-of-arms in such a 

manner, that an accurate drawing may be made from the 

description. In order to do so, a knowledge of the points of 

the shield is particularly necessary. See Points of the 

Escutcheon : also p. 161. 
Blemished. Having an abatement. 
Blook-bbush. a bunch of knee holly, used by butchers to clean 

their blocks, and the insignia of their company. 
Blodius. See Gules. 
Blood-ooloub. See Sanquine. 
Blue. See Azure. 

Blue Mantle. The title of one of the English Pursuivants. 
Body Heart. See Heart. 
Bolt, Bird, A blunted arrow. 
Bolt, Prisonei^a. See Shaokbolt. 
Bonnet. The velvet cap within a coronet. 



Bonnet, Electoral. (Plate 2.) A cap of criais^ TeSret, turned up 




Books. Borne either open or closed. 

BoBDUBB. This bearing occupies one-fifth of the field, generally 
V V used to o^arj^ a younger branch ofthe&ioily; char;ged, they 

often allude to maternal descent ; compony) Bi|;nij^ illegitimacy. 
BoRD?BE ENALURON. Charged with eight birds. 
BoBDUBS OF England. Gu, charged with eight Lions. 
BoRDUBB OF France. As, cl\arged with eight Fleurs de lis. 
BoRDUBE OF Scotland. Or, chai^ed-with the Tressure. 
Bote ROLL, or Bautbroll. See '^bampet. 
BoTONNil See Cross, &c. {; . 

Bouchier*s-Knot. See Knots. 
Bourdon. See Staff (Palmers). 
Bourdonn^ Terminating in a round knob* 
Bowed. See Ehbowed. 
Bowen's-Knot. See Knots. • 

Bowget. See Water-Bowget. 
Braced. Interlaced. 
Bra(?elst. See Babbulst. 
Brand. A sword. 
Bbeastplate. See CuibasSi 
Bbeathing. Applied to the 9tqg, means a< ^o^e. 
Bbbtess^ See Embattled. 
Bridge. In blazoning, the number of arches to be correctly 

described. 
Bbigandine or. Brigantine. A jacket, quilted with iron. 
Brisdres, or Brizures. Marks of cadency. 
Broad- Arrow. Ilesembles a Pheon. 
Bbocz. a Badger. 
Brogue, /ru&. A kind of shoe. 
Bbonchant. (French.) Signifying placed over a field, sem^ of any 

small charges. 
Broom-Plant. See Planta .Genista. 
Brusk. See Tenn£ 
Buckle, or Fermaille. . Of TiMrious forms. 
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Boix^Kf. See Watkb Bowoet. 

BuGLX HoBVi or Hanchit. Tyrwhitt sayi, ' la Bome parte of the 

North, a bull is still called a Boogie.* 
BuBOOinrr. A helmet, or steel cap. 
BcTTT. The flounder. 



C. 

CABoeHn>, Cabosbid, or Cabochkd. (Pbte 3.) Otberwiae Tntnked. 
A heart's head, fulU&ced. 

3. 




Cadbnot, Marks of. Otherwise called Brisares, Distinctions, Differ- 
ences. See p. 212. 
Calthrop, or Caltrap. See Cheval-Tbap. 
Calyabt Cross. See Cross {CcUvary). 
Cakp. See Compon^ 
Candlestick. In the arms of the Founders* Company. See also 

MORTLOWE. 

Cah NET. A duck without beak or feet. 

Canting Arms. See pp. 156, 288; Abhib parlantxs. 

Canton. An ordinary, resembling the quarter in form, but 

smaller : generally about one third the size of the chief. It 

may be charged or not. 
Cantoned. A Cross between four charges is sometimes said to be 

cantoned, or cantonn^e, with such charges. 
Cap. Cf vatvms forms, CardinaVs, red, with tassels pendant 

from its labels in five rows. A black cap, with three rows, 

belongs to Abbots ; with two, to Prothonotaries ; with one on 

each side, to all clergymen ; of these, the Cardinal's only has 

usually been bome in England. 
Cap. Copped. See Morion. 
Cap of Dignity or Maintenance, See Chapeait. 

Umg or Infida. See Crest of Walpole, p. 260. 
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Cafasbox. Homiiig* The embroidered eoYermg of a hone, often 

charged with arms. See Seals of Edward Cronehboi^ Earl 

of Laocsster, Edward L fte^ Ac. 
CAFFZLsn, See HAHTUHa and Wbsath. 
Cabbuvcle. See EscABBUircLEy also used for or, 
CABEiRixa, of a horm. Salient in a beast of prey. 
Cabtoughb. An oral escutehoon, used by Popes, &e. 
Castle, Used alone, signffies generally either a single tower, or 

two towers with a gate between thmn. 
Cat-a-Hountaih. Wild Cat. 
Catkbtouu See Quatbbeoil^ 
Celestial Cbowv. See Cbowh eeUuiaL 
Cemtaub. See Saoittabt, 
Centbe-Poiet. Fess-point. 
Ceeoeli^ See Cboss eerceUe, and Saboelled. 
Chap^ S. Orosi of' ^^ Cboss potent^ &o,, p. 193. 
Chafakt. Enraged 
Chaies. Often fixed to the collars of animals, or borne as distinct 

charges. 
Chained. See also Goboed. 
Chain Shot. See page 260. 
Chamfaone, Chahfaine, or CHAiiFiON* Pointed. 
Chape. See Cbahpet. 
Chape AU, or Cap of Dionitt. Cap of red rdvety tamed up with 

ermine. 
Chafeau de Feb. See Mobion. 
Chapebonne, Chaponen, or Shaffeboon. The small shields 

variously charged, placed on the heads of horses at pompous 

funerals. 
Chaflet. a garland of leaves, with fonr flowers placed at equal* 

distances. 
Chabboncle. See Esoabbunole. 
Chaboe. Anything borne on an escntdieon. 
Chaboed. a shield bearing some device. 
Cbabosb. a dish. 
Obadssb-Tbap. See Chsvaltbaf. 
Checqut, Cheeky^ Chequer-bearing. Covered with small squares of 

metal and colour, placed alternately* .,•?.. 

Cherbt. See Sanqxtinb. 

Chester Herald. See Heralds. • ' 

Cheyal-Trap, Caltbaf, Galtraf, or Chausse-Tbap. An. iastra- 

ment thrown on the ground -t^ m^uie the feet of boisss,' 
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of Ihrao spiktt, on« of wliloh la oror upponnoais 

S6ep.2tta 
Chitbov. An ordinary, deriTodAMin a pair of n^ow. Dlmlnullv^ii. 

Chevrtrnd, half; and CvitpU^oit, ono fourth of ila width. 8^« 

p. 175. 
Chbtbon, Areked, CwehuL (MprinfflnR from tlio aidM of th<» 

eaoatoboon.) DebmUed or fracted (tha mlddla dirid^d, and 

ftumad baok). JUmpu^ dtmhU, danetUe^ or rfawattl (ditid^^d In 

the aame way, and turoad upwarda). 
Chstboitel. Soo Cbrvron. 
Chief. An ordinary, occupying a1>out ono third of Uia ahlold, 

from the top downward. See p. 101. 
CBOcr PoiHn. See Poiimt. 
Chduir^. Sea p. 279. 
CHOuoik Chmiih, Saa CouifiMn Cuouon. 
Ghbibtifirub. The bearer of tlia Btandard on which wat diaplayad 

a figure of Chriat on the Croia. 
Ghbonil. Seo Cbomil. 
Chbtstal. Sometlmoa \iRod in bUaonlng tho arma of ptara for 

Ar,, inatead of pearl, 
CnoiB. Seo Crest. 
Cdtab^r, or CiNABRK. See OuLia. 

CiNOPLE, or SZNOPLE. SoO VSUT. 

CnujLi or Olort. Nimbua. 

CiYio Crowit. See Crown. 

Clarenoibux. See KiNOs-or-ARMfU 

Clboh^ Sea CRoaH. 

Clou. Applied to the winga of bhrds. Abo to a helmet with the 

Tiaor down. 
Clobi Coufed. See Couped. 
Clobet. a diminutlTe of the Bar. 
Cloaettt. Barry of many pieces. 
ClottjI Nailed. See Lattoed. 
Cltkakt. Salient ; applied to the goat. 
Coat-ov-Abmb, or Coat-Armoub. Qeneral term for the shield or 

eeciAcheon, properly applicable to the surooat ; of a pursuivant 

eq>eoially. 
GooKATRTOE. An imaginary monster. See p. 277. 
GooKATRTOE (Amfhibien). See Babiusk. 
G<BnB Point. Fesa point 
Cooviiaxob. See Badcul 
GooiTiiB* A Tabard or Surooat 
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5pif4J^ Of, 3S, • SeeS*.;'.- /> .:.:.".^; '. . . 

CoLLEGE-OF-AiufSk Herald'i. Coll«ge. > :6eep;66. 

Ck)LOUBS. See Tinctures. 

CoiiUMBpne, J^lovier, A Btdgeofthe House of Lancaster. 

CoHB. Arms of Tunstall, of Yorkshire, one of whcM ancestors 

was barber to William the jQonipiercHr. i 
CoMBATAirr. 0/ lions, Bampant, fiioe:to face. 
Com BjEL, See Fqj^bt. 
CoMMisE Cboss. SeeCBOsstoUi. 
CoMFAivcii^:^ In Soo^ iieraldly^ a kind of carved panel piaoed 

: belqwj^slueld*. - 
Complement, in her. Used of the FuU moon. 
OoMFON^ or QoBOif]^ (See Flste 4.) Said of an ordinary ; coax^ 

posed of small squares, of two tinctures altematelj^'ia one 

row. . ' : -r. '. ' '.'i'*."-^ 7> 

GoMFOBED ABMf.. An addi^i^Qld chaige added to tii& orig^ial coat^ 

to show alliance or descent — before quartering Wasiosed^-- 
CkwoESfiion;. Anns of atigmentation. Seep.l5L i-^ . * 

CoKKX. 1%e rabUtt. . ' « . 

CoNFBONTE. Of auimals &cing ous another*. ' 
CoNJiOiKEi), or CpirjUNqT. Joined together. . ^ ^^ 

CoNTOUBNE. Turned towards the sinister, eontraiy to 4he -geoieral 

rule. 
CoBBiE, Corheau^ or Corbie crow. A tEtven. 
Corded. Bound with <eorda j- ..^ - •. « 

Cosa>PNtf A silver '. cord^ Munetimeft encircling the arms' of 

Widow&^ 
Cqbnish Chouqh. a bird of "Uie ccow kind, very ooxnmo&vizi 

Cornwall. -r - • ' 

CORONEL. SeeCRONEL. >t: - . » 

Coronet. A mark of rank. See p. .359. 
GoBONSTT^ Adorned with strawberry leaves. 
Cost. SeeBENDLET. 

COTTIOE. SeeBENDLET. ; j =: 

CoucHANT. Lying dow% with the..hQad aprighti ta distingiddi; the 
position from dorjooant.^ The tail should be coivatd. > ^ • 

Couched. See Chevron. > x ., ^.,. . ^ : ; 

Coufe. SeeCowARa - v r^ 

CouNTER-CHANOSD. Signifies that the field oooeista ofmetal-^and 
colour separated by one of the lines of partition named .-from 
the ordinaries, and that the idiaiges, or parts of charges: pfaioed 
upon the metal, are colour, and vice versd, . . j ■ . rt-; j.? < 



Counter, Couchant, Passant Cf animals, hying aide bj Me, 

one head facing the dexter, the other the aiuister. 
Coupfe. Party per fess. (French.) 
CouPED, or CoDPT. Out off m a straight line, said of heiads or 

Umbo oi animals. 
CouPED Close. Cut close to the head. 
Couple Close. SeeCHXYRON. 
CouRANT, CuRRBNT, or CuRSANT. Running at luU speed, as the 

white horse of Hanover. . ) 

CowABD, CowxD» or Coui. A Lion or othor beast, having hii^ 

tail between his hind legs, which is usually reflected over his 

back. 
C&jJfPiT, ChapB| or BoTBROLL. The metal termination of a scab* 

• bard. 
Cbbnell^. Seep. 176. 

Cbbsoeitt. a half-moon, with the horns uppermost. 
Cresset. See BsAOOir. 

Crest. A cognizance, or device fixed to the helmet. See p; 292. 
Cri de Querre. War cry. Many ancient mottos were vrar-cries, 

in Scotch called Slaghoms. > . v 

Criked. Used of hair, in man or animal, when of a different 
'. tincture from the body. 
Croix, rouge, A Pursuivant. See p. 55. 
Cronbl or Coronel. The h^ of a jousting lance. 
Crosier or Crozier. The crook of a Bishop or Abbot. 
Crosa. The most honourable ordinary. When plidn it shOiild 

occupy one fifbh, when charged one third of the shield. '- 
CBoas oae&ored Resembling the ilfo^tfi«.^ 
Cross ofS. Andrew, See Saltire, and p. 185. ' 

Cbobs anmUetty, Ringed. 

CRoas aveUane, Formed of filberts. .; ' • 

Cross botUmnie ir^fiSe, Ending hi the 'clubs,' B6en in pla^g^ 

cards. 
Crosb, Calvary, On steps. ' 

QMomoeriliBf cereeUe, Resembles the d M^vke, ' 
OBXJIB& of S, Chad, See Cross potent ; p. 198. ^ 

Cross cron2f^. The extremities crossed. ' i i >: 1/ 

Cboss degraded . Joined by steps to the sides of the ishield. ' ' \ 
Cwom^ntraUed, Traced in outline: tho <(K>lbur df the field bei^ 

seen throT^;fa* i 
Csoi&ermui/e. Of four ermine spoti^ ;:>'>] 

QRW&fitch£e, Pointed at the bottom* 
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CvLGS&fieury. See p. 202. 

Oboss ofS, Jvlian, A CROSS-crosslet, placed Saltire-wise. 

Cross Moline. See p. 200. 

Cross pall. See Pall. 

Cross, pcaemotter. Formed of strings of beads. 

Cross pcUence, See p. 199. 

Cross ^^Me. See p. 199. 

Cross patriarchal. See p. 205. 

Cross of S, Patrick. Ar. a Saltire gu. 

Cross pointed. The extremities of the Arms pointed. 

Cross pomel or bourdonnSe. The extremities of the Arms 
knobbed. 

Cross potent. See p. 193. 

Cross tau, of S. Anthony. See. p 202. 

Cross wreathed. See Wreathed. 

Crouch or Crowche. A cross. 

CROwy . Usually implies a ducal coronet without the cap. Qene- 
rally shewing three leaves only. 

Crown of England. See p. 254. 

Crown of Charlemagne. Borne by five of our Kings as Arch- 
treasurers of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Crown of Scotland. Borne in the crest of Scotland. 

Crown of Hanover. Assumed June 8, 1816. 

Crown of a King of Amu. See p. 47. 

Crown celestial. An eastern crown with stars on each point. 

Crown eattem. See p. 258. 

Crown imperial. Belonging to the German Empire. . 

Crown mural. See p. 258. 

Crown naval. Formed of masts of galleys with topsail and stems, 
placed alternately. 

Crowtx papal. See Tiara. 

Crown of rue. In the Arms of Saxony. 

Crown of thorns. In the Arms of Tauke. See p. 258. 

Crowned. Of animals. A ducal coronet is implied. 

Cruoillt, or Crusillt. Sem^e of Cross-cro6slet& 

Crutch, pilgrim*s. See Staff. 

CuPFULES. Bars. Bars-Gemelles. 

Ctqnet Botal. a Swan, gorged with a ducal coronet, haviiig a 
chain afi&xed and reflected over the back. 
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D. 



jyATfOvrrk, or Danct. Indented three times. 
Debbuibsd. An animal having any Ordinary placed over it, and a 
part of the field. (Plate 4.) 

4. 




DEOEAUSsi:. See Dismembbbed. 

Decked. Having feathers with edges of a dififerent colour. 

Deobement, of the Moon. See Decbesoent. 

Deobeboent. a half-moon with horns turned to the sinister. 

Defamed. Having lost its taiL 

Degoutt^, See Qutt^. 

Deobaded. Placed upon degrees. 

Deobbes. Steps. 

Dehehbb^. Dismembered. 

Demi, Demt. Half. 

Dented, Deittell^. See Ikdented. 

Detbiment. Decrescent, or sometimes eclipsed. 

Deyioe. a Motto, or Badge. 

Devoxtbing. See Vobant. 

Dexteb. The right hand of the shield. 

Diamond. See Sable. 

DiFFAM^ Defamed. 

Dimidiation. Arms joined by halves. See Plate 6. 

Diminutions. See Cadenot. 

Disabmed. Without arms : that is, teeth, daws, &c. 

Disclosed. With wings open, and pointing downwards. 

Dismembsbed. a Lion having the beady tail &c., cat off, and 

placed near the body. 
Displayed. Wiogs open and raised. 
PiBTiNonoNS. See Cadency. 
Dominion, Amu of. See p. 151. 
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E. 

Eaqlb, Double-headed. Arms of Austria, &c. 

Eastern Cbown. See Crown. 

E£U,guU^<ff. SeeOuTT^. 

EiOHTFOiL. With eight diYiaions or BegmeotB. 

Embattled. See p. 176. 

Embowed. Bent or bowed. 

Embraoed. See Braoed. 

Embrued. Dipped in blood. 

Emerald. See Vert. 

Emebasses. Small escutcheons fixed on the shoulders. 

Enaluron. a Bordure charged with birds. 

Endorse. A diminutive of tiie pale. 

Enqoulant. Swallowing. 

Engrailed. Scolloped inwardly. 

Enstoned. Haying a coronet, ko., on the shield. 

Ent& Placed on a point at the base of the escutcheon. 

Entire throughout. Said of crosses which extend to the sides of 

the escutcheon. 
Entrailed. Outlined. 
Enveloped. Entwined or enwrapped. 
Eradicated. Of a tree, torn up by the roots. 
Erased. (Plate 5,) Of an animal's head torn off. 

5. 




Erect. Placed erect on the shield. 

Ermine. A fur. See p. 165. 

Escarbunclk, or Carbuncle. A precious stone, represented by a 

star of six or more rays. 
EscARFE. See Scarpe. 
EscocHEON. See Escutcheon. 
Esorolls. Scrolls. 
Escutcheon. The shield. 
Esquire, Equirb or Esquierre. (French, £qwrre), A figure some- 

wbat resembling the Qyron. 
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EsQonuE. A gentleman ranking next below a knight, formerly a 

knight's scutifer, or shield-bearer. 
EsTOiLi. A star of six points wavy. 
Expanded. Displayed. 
Etbakt. Of eagles in their nests. 



Faiae hebaldbt. Incorrect blazon. 
Fan. See Vane. 

FsATHEB. A Badge of Edward the Black Prince and others. 
Femme. a wife. 

Feb db Moulin. Millrind ; the iron of a mUlstone. 
Feb& An ordinary. See p. 161. 
Fbb8 point. See Points or the Escutcheon. 
Fesswise. Horizontally placed. 
Fetlock. A badge of Khig Edward IV. 
Field. The surface of the shield. 
FiouBED. Of the sun, moon &c., with a human face. 
FniBBiATED. A narrow edging round any ordinary. 
FiTOH^. See Cboss. 

Flanohbs. (Plate 6.) Borne in pairs, cut away from the sides of the 
shield. 

6. 




Fleece. See Toison. 

Flextb de lis. Arms of France, also a mark of cadency. 

Fleubt, Flobt, &c. Terminating in Fleurs de lis. See Cboss 

Flobt. 
Flbuby counteb Fleubt. Fleurs de lis placed alternately 
Fluke. The flounder. 
Fobbed. See Foubch4 
Vomit, See Patti^. 
Fountain. A roundel barry wavy of six, ar, and az. 
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Fouboh£ Forked. 

Fbaoted. Of broken lines. 

Fbakcb, label o£ Probably a label, charged with Fleurs de lis. 

Frasdeb. Strawberry plants. 

Fret. An ordinary. See p. 187. 

Fretted. Interlaced. 

FuBS. On shields. See p. 165. 

Fusil. A charge resembling the lozenge. (Plate 7.) 




Fusil hend. Fusils joined together in that form. 
Fusil, Cross of. Formed of fusils placed upright. 
FusiLLY. Checquered, in fusil-shaped compartments. 



G. 



Qalthrap. See Cheval-trap. 
Games. See Jahbe. (Hate 8.) 



8. 




Garbe. a wheatsheaf. See p. 216. 

Gardant. Having the face turned towards the spectator. 

Garlaio). See Chaflet. 

Garter or Gartier. A Bendlet. 

Garter, Order of. See p. 92. 

Garter King of Arms. 
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GAUireLBT. A glove mail, dexter or tiniiter. 

Oaxm, See At Qab. 

Gkd. Another name for the pike. 

GxMXL. See Babb-Gkmkllbh. Twin« 

Gbhit. a small animal reiembling a fox. 

GiMTLXM AV. A penon of noble deeoent. 

GxoBQi, S. Patron Saint of England, and of the Order of the 

Garter, also of Genoa. 
GsoBOx, the. The jewel of the Order of the Qartor. 
GxoBOi, S., Banner. White with a red Cross.' 
GiBOir. See Gtrov. 
Globt. Nimbus. 
GoBONi. See ComponI^ 
Gold. See Or. 
GoLDiN Flexok. Seo TOISON. 
GoLFX. A roundlet purpure. 

GoNFAiroN. A moveable banner, with three streamers. 
Gore. (Plate 9.) Either dexter or binistor, the former is honour* 

9. 




able, the latter being tenn^, dishonourablei and an abatement 

for cowardice. 
Gorged. Collared, If not plain, the kind must be expressed. 
GoBaES. See Qurors. 
Gouijs and Qowlis. Crimson (gules). 
Grat. a badger, called also brock. 
Green. Vert. 
Gbice. a young wild boar. 
Grippin or Qrtphon. See p. 277. 
Guidon or Qutdhomme. The commander*s flag or standard, but 

one third smaller. 
Gules. Crimson. Blazoned as Mars, or ruby. 
GuRQES. A whirlpool. 
OuBNET, Gurnard or Gournet. A ^a1a, c»S\%^\siC!«rM?\^t\i3afe^. 
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Gusset. (Plate 10.) Either dexter or anitter; when ianguine 
both are abatements. 



10- 




Gurri. Sprinkled with drops. 
GuTT^ (Teoii. White. 
GuTTE de lamuM. Blae. 
GuTEi depTtx, Black. 
GuTT^ de sang. Bed. 
GuTT^ cTAtciZe or cToUve. Green. 
Gurri cTor. Of gold. 
Gtration. a winding. 

Gtrok. a Chai^ of Spanish origin. See p. 186. 
Gtbonht. Lines drawn from chief to base, from dexter to sinister, 
and fesswise, forming eig^t triangular figores on tiie shield. 



H. 

Habebgkon. a coat of mail without sleeres. 

Ha^k. a horse-collar, borne by Saint John. 

HAMifKB. In the Aims of ICarteU. 

Hand, red. The baronef s badge. 

Habp. Arms of Ireland. 

Habpt. An imaginary creature. 

Hatchet. Danish axe. 

HATCHXE^ns. Funereal escutcheons, the Arms being placed on a 

lozenge-shaped shield. 
Haxjbsbk. a cuirass. 

Hauriskt. Breathing, applied to fish, erect. 
Hawk's Bell. A little circular bell, attedied to the hawk's 1^ by 

leather thongs. 
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Hawk's Lubi. (PUte 11.) A d&ooj uied in fklconiy; two wings, 
joined with a line. 

11. 




Hawmeo. See Humettt. 

HiADy Aiffiiaii. Kot in unoommon charge. 

HsADy fliautm. A woman's head. 

HsAD, Moae^. Represented with two horns or rays. 

Head, Satyt't, A human head with asse^ ears, called also the 

head of Midas. 
HiAD^ WhiUaJ^i. Human head with short horns. 
HiaLMm, See Helmet. 
Hbaxb. SeeHAME. 
Heabt. In the Douglas Arms. 
Helmk. Used of different forms to denote the rank of those 

above whose shields they are placed. 
Hemf BBEAKy or Hemp haokle. 
Hebald. See p. 46. 
Hbbaldbt, FcUse. Incorrect blazonry, such as placing metal upon 

metal, &c. 
Hebmines. (French.) Ermine. 

HlBONDELLE. Swallow. 

Honour point. See Points. 

Hoofed. Unguled. 

HoBSESHOES. Usually borne turned up at the extremities. 

Hospitallers. Knights of S. John. 

HouoB DES Abmes. Surcoat. 

HousELEBK. See Senobeen. 

HuiTFOiL. A flower of eight leaves. 

HuHET. A fess or bar couped. 

HuMETTT. Couped. Used of ordinaries only. 

Hunteb's Hobn. See Bugle, p. 271. 

Hurst. A wood of small trees. 

HuBT. A roundel azure. 

HuBTY. Sem^e of hurts. 

Htaointhe. See Tenn^. 

Htpba. a dn^on-like monster, with seven heads. 
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I. 

loiOLE. A charge of the same shape as a drop, but reversed. 
Impale. To join two coats in one shield; the charges on each are 

preserved entire on each part, but a bordure, or any similar 

ornament, is not continued down the centre line. Bishops, &c., 

as well as Eings-of-Arms, impale their paternal arms with the 

insignia of their see or office. 
Imperial Cbown. See Crown. Also p 256. 
Incensed, or Anim£ Said of wild beasts with fire issuing out of 

mouth and ears. 
Increment. The moon in her. See Incbeboent. 
Increscent. A half-mooo, the horns to the dexter. 
Inde. Azure. 

Indented. Notched like dancett^, but smaller. 
Indentellt, Indented Feblono, &c. With deeper notches. 
Indented point in point. Must generally be counterchanged. 

Indented throughout, forming alternate Vandykes. 
Inesoutoheon. a small escutcheon, in the centre of the shield. 
Infamed. See Defamed. 
Inflamed. Burning with fire. 
Infula. Long cap. 
Ink-Moline. See Feb de Moulin. 
Inquire. Arms to inquire, curious and unusual, or &lse blazonry, 

to excite inquiry. See Arms of Jerusalem. 
Interohanqed. See Counterchanged. 
Interfretted. Interlaced. 
Invected, Inyecqued. The reverse of engrailed. 
Inverted. Reversed. 
Involved. See Serpents. 
IssuANT. Rising from the bottom line of the shield, the top line of 

a fess, or from a coronet. 



J. 

Jack, Union. See Union Jack. 
Jactnthe, or Htactnthe. See Tenni^. 
Jambe, or Gambe. The leg of any beast cut ofil 
Jelloped, Jowlopped. Used of the comb and gills of a cock, when 
tinctured diiferently from his body. 
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j£BUBALSM Cbo8s. See Cbobs potent, 

Jebsant. Springing forth. 

Jbbsant db lis. a leopard's head, with a Fleur de lis iisuing 

from it. 
Jesses. The thongs by which bells are fastened to a falcon. 
JoiNANT. Conjoined. 
Julian Cross. See Cross of S. Julian, 
JxTMELLB. See Babs-Qemelles. 
JuFiTEB. Azure. 
JupoN, or Just au Corps. A surcoat 



K. 

Katharine-Wheel. The instrument of S. Katharine's martyrdom. 

Key. The emblem of S. Peter, and of the Priestly Office; borne 
by many Bishoprics, and formerly by Abbeys. 

Kino-ot-Arms. The principal Herald. 

Knioht. a title of honour. See p. 68. 

Knots. Borne of different forms as Badges: — Bouchier's Knot, 
Bowen's, Dacre's, Knot of Navarre or Gordian Knot, Barring- 
ton's EInot, Heneage's, Lacy's, Stafford's, Wake's. 

Knotted. See Raouly. 



Label. A mark of cadency. 

Ladder, Scaling. Common in Welch Arms. 

Lamb, Holt or Paschal Lamb. A lamb nimbed^the nimbus or 

with a cross gu. The Lamb bears a Banner ar,. Cross and 

ends^. 
Lambel. See Label. 
Lambrequin. The mantling of a helmet. 
Lampasb^ See Lanqued. 
Lancaster, rose of. A red rose. 
Lancaster Herald. See p. 61. 
Lance. A tilting spear. 
Lanqued. When an animal's tongue is of a different colour to its 

body. 
Larmeb. See Gutt^ de. 
Lattised. a Fret clou^. 
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Leopard. Usually 1>ome gardant, when rampant called \>y the 

French Leopard lionnS. 
Leopard, or Liepard. A lion paaaant gardant. 
Leur. See Lure. 
Lever. The cormorant 
Lezard. See Lizard. 
LiBBARDK Leopard. 
Lilt. Always represented slipped. 
Lilt pot. A pot of lilies of the yalley. 
Limb. Of a tree. 

Lined, dovMi. Lining of a mantle. 
Lined. Of an animal with a line attached to its collar. 
Lines op partition. See p. 178. 
Links op fetters. See Shagkbolt. 
Lion. Bampant, passant, &c. &c. See p. 227 to 230. 
Lion, demi, A half lion. 
Lion of England. Passant gardant, or. 
IaotsC^ jamhe and tail. Both used as charges. 
Lionoel. Two or more lions in a coat are called lioncels. 
Lion-Draoon. The fore part of a lion, and the hind part of a 

dragon. 
LiON-PoissoN. Half lion, half fish. 
LioNN^ See Leopard. 
Lib. Fleur de lis. 
LiTviT*s Skin. A pure white fur. 

Lizard, Lezard. An animal somewhat resembling a wild cat. 
Look. See Fetlock. 
LooKETB. See Manacles. 
Lodged. Couchant. 
LoLLiNo. See Pretino. 

Lopped, or Snagged. The limb of a tree cut transversely. 
Lowered. Abased. 
Lozenge. A diamond-shaped charge. 
Lozengt. Covered with lozenges of alternate tinctures. 
LucT, LuoE. A pike. 
Lum^EB. The eyes. 
Luna. Argent. 
Lure. See Hawk's Lure. 

Lutra. (French, Lovire and LowUrd.) The otter. 
Ltbbarde. See Leopard. 

Lthphad, or Qallet. An ancient ship, with one mast. 
Lyon, Lion, 
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Ltov Enra-OF-ABMB. S6« p. 52. 
Ltonoxl. See Lionoil. 
Ltb. See Lis. • 

M. 

• 

Haolk. See Mascle. 

Maidkn Hxad. See Head. 

MAnrrsNANOE, Cap of. See Chafbau. 

Majesty, in hia. Said of an eagle crowned, and holding a sceptre. 

Mallard. A wild drake. 

Malta, Crcu of. See Cross. 

Manacles. See Shaokbolt. 

Makohe. See Maunoh. 

Makohebon. a sleeve. 

Makohxt. a small circular cake of bread. 

Mangonel. See Swefe. 

Mantiger, Monteore, or Mantiooba. A chimerical figure, com- 
pounded of a man and tiger. 

Mantle, Mantling, or Cafpeline. See Lambrequin. 

Maboassin. a young boar, diatinguished from an old one by 
having its tail hanging down instead of twisted. 

Mabine-Wolf. The seal. 

Marlbt, Marlion, Merlion. See Martlet. 

Mars. Qules. 

Marshall, Earl. See p. 46. 

Marshalling. The order of arranging coats-of-arms or quarterings. 

Martlet. A bird resembling a swallow, but with no legs or feet. 

Masoallt. See Mascult. 

Mascle. (Plate 12.) A lozenge shaped figure, p. 187. 

12. 




Maboult. Covered with mascles. 

Mascult. Lozengy; lozenges and mascles alternately. 
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Maunch. An ancient sleeve, borne of various forms, p. 275. 
Membbed. Refers to the legs of birds, as a ' chough <a., membred 

gu: 
Menuvair, Small vaib. (French.) Used when vair consists of 

more than six rows. 
Miniver. A white fur. 
Mercury. Purpure. 

Mermaid. A chimerical figure, half woman, half fish. 
Mesl^. Mingled. 

Metals. Employed in heraldry are two, or, and argent. 
Middle-base PoinU See Points, p. 161. 
Middle-chief Point, See Points, p. 161. 
Mitre. One of the chief insignia of the episcopal office, also used 

as a charge. 
Mitry. Used in blazoning a bordure, charged with mitres. 
MoiLE. An ox without horns. 
Moline Cross. See Cross. 
Moon, in her complement. Full. 
Mooted up by the roots. Eradicated. 
Morion. A foot soldier's cap of steel. 
Mortcour. a candlestick used at funerals. 
Mossn, or Moussue. Bounded at the ends. (French.) 
Motto. A word or sentence borne generally on a scroll below the 

shield, in Scotland sometimes above it. 
Mound, or Mound Royal. An Orb surmounted by a Cross. 
Mount, in base. The entire base of the shield occupied by ground 

slightly raised. 
Mounting. Rampant 
Mouse, ra-e. See Rerbmouse. 
Mullet. The rowel of a spur. (Molette, French.) When not 

pierced, it ought properly to be called a star. 
Mullet. The fish so called. 
Mural Crown. See Crown. 
Murrey. See Sanguine. 
MusiON. The heraldic name for a cat. 



Naiant. Swimming. Said of a fish. 

Nail. Passion. Drawn with a pyramidal head. 

Nailed. See Lattised. 
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NiJBBANT. Issuing from the middle of a fess, to be distinguished 

from Issuant. 
Nascent. See Naissaitt. 
Natant. See Naiant. 
Naval Crovm. See Crown. 
NsBULT. A line of partition, representing clouds. See p. 177> 

fig. 3. 
NoMBRiL Point. See Pointb, p. 161. 
KoBROT. A King of Arms. 

NowED. Twisted or knotted. Said chiefly of serpents. 
NowY. Implies a projection in the centre of a Cross. 
NowTD. That the projection is not in the centre, but in each of 

the limbs. 



0. 

Ogles. The eyes. 

Ogress. Pellet 

Olive, OuttS d*. See Qutt^. 

Ombb£ See Adumbration. 

Ond£. See Wavy. 

Ofinious. a chimerical figure formed of dragon, lion, and oanAL 

Oppressing. Surmounted by. See Debruibbd. 

Or. (Called also Sol, and Topaz.) Oold. 

Orange Colour. See Tenn^ 

Orb. See Mound. 

Ordinaries. Charges formed by straight lines; in common use in 

Arms. 
Oriflahme. The ancient banner of S. Denis. 
Orle. An ordinary in the form of a bordure, but detached from 

the sides of the shield. 
Ostrich Feathers. See Feather. 
Over all, or Surtout. Said of a charge placed over several other 

charges. 



P. 



P. Sometimes used for the word Purpure. 
Paibsant. See Pasouant. 
Palb. An honourable ordinary. See p. 180. 
Per Pale. Party. 
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Pall. An heraldic figure formed by the upper half of a saltire 

coDJomed to the lower half of a pale. It is intended to 

represent an ecclesiastical vestment. 
Pallet. A diminutiye of the pale. 
Palmeb's Scrip. See Sobip. 
Paly. Divided by perpendicular lines. 
Panes. (PanneSf French.) Pieces. 
Panther. Borne generally gardant and incensed. 
Papeoat. Parrot. 
Parted. Divided. 

Partition Lines. See Lines. • 

Pasouant, Paissant. Feeding. 
Passant. Walking past, to the dexter of an animal. 
Passant counter passant. Two beasts walking in opposite 

direction. 
Passant repassant. Walking to the sinister. 
Paternoster. See Cross. 
Patonos. See Cross. 
Patriarchal. See Cross. 

Patrice, Arma of S. Ar, a saltire gu. See Union Jack. 
Patt^ Spreading. See Cross. 
Pavon. a flag about four or five yards long and half a yard in 

^ width, tapering to a point. 
Paw. a lion's foot, cut off at the first joint, to distinguish it from 

a gambe. 
Peacock, in his pride, affironti. With his tail expanded. 
Pean. (French, PaniMt.) A fur resembling ermine but the field <a. 

the spots or. 
Pearl. Argent. 

Peqabus. Arms of the Inner Temple. 
Pelican, in herpiety, Yulning or wounding her breast, and feeding 

her young with her blood. 
Pellet. Ogress or Gunstone. A roundlet sa. 
Pellett. Sem^ of pellets. 

Pennon. A flag resembling the guidon, but only half the size. 
Pennon /ori;c(?. Split at the end. 
Penoncelle. The diminutive of the pennon, usually borne with 

the cognizance on a lance. 
Perclose op a Garter. The lower part with the buckle. 
Pert. Sometimes to express that a charge does not reach the sides 

of the shield. 
Pheon. An arrowhead. 
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Pfldinx. A ohimerical figure in Heraldxy, a bird reaembling an 
eagle. 

PiiBciD. Said of a charge perforated. 

Pike. A fish called also ged and Incy. 

PiLi. An honourable ordinary. See p. 188. 

PiLB tranapoied . The point upwarda. 

PiLi m travene. Extending acroM the shield. 

PiLT, or Palt pilt, Pilt oounteb filt. The field diyided into 
equal parts by piles placed perpendicularly one opposite the 
other. 

PINZ9N. (French, Pintoii) Chaffinch. 

Placqui. The tabard of a herald, as distinguished from those of 
pursuivants and Kings of Arms. 

Plain PoniT. See Point. 

Plahta Gxnista. The broom plant. 

Plats. A flat roundlet ar. 

Platt. Sem^ of plates. 

Plenitude. See Complement. 

Plouoh paddle. See the Arms of Hay, Earl of Errol, p. 268. 

Poesy or Post. Motto. 

Point or Plain Point, A small part of the base of a shield, cut off, 
and separately tinctured ; called also a base, it is not dishonour- 
able unless tangtUne, when it is an abatement for lying to the 
King. 

Point ehampaiine or Champion. The lower part of the shield cut 
off by a cunred line; when tenni it is an abatement ^r 
slaying a prisoner who demands quarter. 

Point dexter. The dexter comer of the shield cut off, an abate- 
ment given for boasting of courage, &c. 

Point pointed. The same as £nt^ in base ; see the coat of Hanover 
in the Arms of the G^iges. 

PoiNTB. (French, Per Chevron,) 

Point in point. See Indented poirU in point. 

Points. An escutcheon divided horizontally into three equal parts 
of different tinctures. 

Points. Also used sometimes for the squares in the pattern called 
checquy. 

PoiKTS OF THE ESCUTCHEON. See p. 161. 

Poiz, OuUS de. See Qutt^ 

PoMEL. The knob on ihe hilt of a sword. 

PoMET. A roundle ffert, 

POBPBIN. Purpure. 
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PoBTOCJLLis. The Beaufort badge. 

Posed. Placed. 

Potency. See Potbitt oouwtbb potent. 

Potent counter fotbitt. One of the heraldic fan. See p. 173. 

Potent£ a line of division, made in the form of potent counter 

potent. 
PoUNCiNO. Of a fiklcon seizing his prey. 
Powdered. See SEif^ 
PpR. Aji abbreviation of the word proper ■.. 
Pbasin. Vert, 

pRESTER John. See Arms of Bishopric of Chichester. 
Pretence, EsctUckeon of. See Inescutchbon. 
Pretension, Arms of. See Ajofs. 
Pretino. Devouring its prey. 
Pride, in his. See Peacock. 
Prisoner's bolt. See Shackboi;t. 
Proper. Said of a charge borne of its naitural colour. 
Punning- Arms. Having allusion to the name of the bearer. 
PuRPURE. Purple. Represented by lines from left to right. 
Pursuivant. An officer of the Heralded Collie. See p. 47. 
Ptot. The magpie. 

Q. 

Quadrate. Square. 

Quarter, or Franc quarter. An ordinary occupying one fourth 

of the field, placed unless otherwise directed on the dexter chief 
Quartered. Of a shield divided into four quarters. 
Quartered coimter. When the quarter is quartered. 
Quarterly. Party per Cross. 
Quarterly quartered. An obscure term, meaning probably 'gy* 

ronny of eight.' 
QOABZBB PIERCED or YoiDED. OtoaB the same in appearance a» 

'Chccquey of nine panes.' 
Queue d'Ebhinb. Anemm^Qsppt 
Queued, or QvxvA Tai}ed« 
Queued double. Having a tail divided at the end* . 
Quilled. Used when the quill of a feather is different in colour to 

the rest. 
QuiNGSANS. See Cognisange. 

Quise a ^, or d la Ouisse, Said of the leg of an eagle or other 
bird, torn off at the tihi^ 
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R. 



Radiant, Ratonn^ With rays iisuing from it. 

Ragged. See Ragult. 

Raoult. Having pieces like oouped boughs projecting from it. 

Rakpant. Reared on the hind legs. 

Rakpa^tt, Cfnuiter, Of a lion. Signifies one lion rampant towards 

the dexter, one to the sinister* 
Rapin. Devouring. 
Raskd. See Ebasbd. 
Ratoh-houitd. See Talbot. 
Rayxn. The standard of the Danes. 
Ratb. See Sun. 

Rebated. Having the points cut off. 
RxBATEMSNTS. See Abatements. 
Rebent. Twice bent ; reflexed. 

Rebus. A word represented by a picture, often used for names. 
Reoebcel£ Circled. 

Resabcell^ or Sabcellt. (French). Applied to a Cross. 
Rbounant. Hanging down. 

Reobossed. a Cross re-crossed, is the same as a Cross crosslet. 
Reoubyant. Bent in the form of an S. 
Reflected, or Reflexed. Means the same as reourvant. 
Regabdant. Looking back. 
Regult. See Raoult. 
Removed. Fallen from its usual place. 
Refassant. See Passant oounteb. 
Replenished with. Sem^. 
Rebemouse. The bat. 

Resignant. Concealed. Applied to a lion's taiL 
Resfeotant. Looking at one another. 
Rest, called Sufflub, Clabion, Obgan-best, &c. Probably intended 

for a musical instrument of some kind. 
Beyebsed. Turned upside down. The last and lowest mark of 

disgrace ; an entire coat reversed marks a traitor. 
Reyebtant. Bent and rebent. 
Rising. Said of a bird preparing for flight. 
Rompu. Broken. 

Rook. The bird so called, not a chess-rook. 
Rose. Never drawn with a stalk unless desired. 
Rouge Crwc, Dragon^ See Pubsuiyants. 
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BonNDJ(<£s. See Bszant^ Plats, Huet, &&, ^c. 
Ruby. Gules. * 

BusTRE. (Plate 13.) A lozenge with a circular perforfttioo. 

IS..- . , . ; ■■■ 
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S. . .. . ■ ^ . ; . . 

S. Stands sometimes for sable. ~ "^ 

SSS, Collar of. Worn by heralds, and the great officers of statdi 

Its derivation imcertain; possibly the initial letter of Henrys 

iy.*B fayourite badge, Souverayne. .? 

Sable. Black. > 

Sacre, or Sakeb. A species of falcon. 

Saqittart. a centaur. ^ 

Salamander. A chimerical figure, represented as a lizard, ear^ 

rounded by flames. " 

Salient. Leaping. 

Salient counter. Leaping in contrary directions. 
Saltant. Said sometimes of small animals leapingi; 
Saltiert. Parted per saltire, '' - . r 

Saltire. S. Andrew's cross. See p. 185. < 

Saltire cot^ipdd. Cross of S. Julian. r 

Saltire vnse. Charges placed in the form of a saltilre. 
Saltorel. a little saltire. • ■ 

Sang, OuU4de» . -; 

Sanqlant. Bloody. 
Sanguine, or Mumuinr. Blood*colour. Called in the arms of 

princes, dragon's tail, and of nobles sardon^ ; represented 

by lines crossing in saltire. 
Sans. Without. : 

Sapphire. Azure. 

Saturn. Sable. '- 

Satybal. a chimerical figure, composed of a man, lion, and an- 

telope. 
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SoARPE. Escarpei dimintttiye of the bend sinister, half its width. 

SoEPTBE. The mark of sovereign authority. 

Scotland, Arms of. See p. 40. 

Scourge, mth three lathes. In the Arms of Croyland Abbey. 

Scrip. Pilgrim's wallet or pouch. 

SoTKETAB. A sword with A broad blade. 

SoTTHE. Borne in the arms of Sneyd, a name derived from 

Anglo-Saxon Snydan, t^ cut 
Sea-dog. Drawn like a talbot, the body scaled, and the tail like a 

beaver. 
Sea-horse. Upper part of the body a horse, the lower part a 

fish. 
Sea-uon. Lion and fish similarly combined. 
Seaz. a broad curved sword with a semicircular notch at the 

back of the blade. 
Sedant. See Sejant. 
Seobant and Segrbant. See Sejant. 
Sejant, or AtgU, Sitting in its usual position. 
Sejant, affronU, displayed, extended, A lion, borne in full front 

with the legs extended sideways; called also 'Sejant in hi» 

majesty.' • 

SE]i£ Strewed or scattered over the field. 
Sbngrkxn. Houseleek. 
Sefurture. Endorsed. 
Sbbpent. Borne in various positions : nowed, endorsed, ereet,' 

with tails knitted together, voluted or encircled, (formed into 

a circle,) erect, wavy, or entwined round other objects. 
Shackbolt. Manacle or handcuff, a fetter. 
Shading. Every charge on a shield is to be shaded on the sinister 

side, and generally on the lower. If it cannot be shaded on 

both, the latter gives place to the former. 
Shamrock. The trefoil, or three leaved clover. 
Shield. Borne of various different forms, the most common being 

the heater. In some ancient shields, a rest is made for the 

lance on the dexter side. The square shield denotes a knight 

banneret. In most countries ecclesiasdcs bear their Arms on 

an oval or circular panel, in England on: a shield. 
Side. One sixth part of the breadth of the shield, cut off by a 

perpendicular line. 
Sinister. The left hand side. In a coat-of-Arms, i^iat opposite 

the spectator's right. 
SiNOPLBL Vert 
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Skeak, Sksen or Skedt. A dagger or short swor^ 
Slip. A small twig of a tree with three leaTAS. .a . h 

^LiFFJSD. Applied to flowers, &&, means fltaU^ed* . , ^ 

Slogan. War-cry. . ,. 

Snagged. Cut so that the edge ij» 9een in perspeotiYe. , . , 
Sfancelled. Used of a horsey when twp of its lQg9 ajre iletter^d fQ 
a log of wood. . ••^5 

Sflbndoub, in his. See Sun. 

Sprig. A twig with five leaves. . ^ ,= , , - , ;i 

Spub. The insignia of a knight or squire, the former ^isars. th^xQ 

gold, the latter silver. 
Spub rowel, A mullet 

Square, Carpentet's, Supposed \fy some to be the prototype of the 
chevron. ...,..' "^ 

Staff, episcopal. See Crosieb. . / ' . L 

Staff pcUmer^s, or bourdon. Staff with a hook at the top. , '; 

Staff, patriarchal. See Episcopal. , - ;• 

Staff, ragged. The log of a tree. . : , C 

Stag, or Roebuck. 
Stag oMires, The horns or antlers. 
Stainand. Colours, sanguine and tenni, which are applied to abat9*> 

ments. ^ 

Stalking. Walking, said of long-legged-birds^ 
Standard. A long flag. See p. 45. 

Standard. A particular kind of arrow so called. ^7 

Standish. a sort of dish. . . ; 

Star. See Estoilb. 

Starved. Said of a tree stripped of its leaves. 
Statant. Standing still, with all the fee^ ^uohing the ground, 
Stern. A bird, probably the starling. 
Stock. The stump of a tree. 
Streamer. A long, very narrow flag. 

Sun in his splendour. With a human face surrounded by rays. ■ . 
Supported. Said of a charge which stimds on any other b^suing; 
Supporters. Figures placed on either side of tho shield to support it. 
Suppressed. See Debruised. 
SuRCOAT. A coat, worn over the armour. It was at first worn 

without sleeves and girt with a belt, afterwards sleeves were 

added and the belt discontinued. 
SuROEANT. Rising. 
£»17BM0UNTED. When one charge is covered by another of a different 

coiour and metal. 
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SuRTOUf. Overitll. 

Swallow. (French, HxrondeUe,) 

Swan. Although generally borne with expanded wingt its positieii 

should be expressed. 
SwAN*8 Neck. The head and neck of a swan. 
Swc^E. Mangonel, or balista. 
SwoBD. Its usual form is with a long straight blade, and a cross 

handle. 
Stnbolt, Stnobtlt. Sinople, vert. 
BtMn. Mermaid. 



T, Sometimes used as an abbreviation for tenn6. 

Tababd. a surcoat. 

Tail. Forked. See Queued. 

Talbot. A hunting dog. 

Talent. A bezant. 

Tabge. a shield, generally circular. 

Tabget, ft88. An iuesoutcheon. 

TaU/ See C/ross Tatt. 

Tawnet. See Tennj^. 

Tenn4 Tawnet, Orange, or Bbubk. Repriseented by lines ui 

bend sinister, crossed by others barwise. 
Terglant. Having the back tunied towards the apeotator. 
Testes aux Queues. Heads to tails. 
Three. Three charges of any kind are always placed 2 and 1, 

imless directed otherwise. ' 
THRElHiUABT)JBil>. Of szi an&lial in a position between passaat 

andafifront6. 
Throughout. Extending from side to side. 
TiABA. The Pope's triple orowii. 
TiMBRB, or TtmBre^ AoNist 
TiN<^UBEd. Metals, eoloors, and far& 
TiNES^ or TtirEs. The antiers oh a stag's horns.' 
Tod. a provincial name for a fox. -> 
^isoN. The fle^oe^ of a sheep.' A famous order of knighthood. 

Seep. 117i * 

Topaz. Or, 
ToBCE. A wreath. 

Tokthau. A«mBdl*5ri«fe». i 

Tortoise. Usually borne tergiant. ...■■.. i.-i- > 
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stoBusr. 



Ta*CB. The trBwnre. 

Tbanhfued. nerced througii, bwiKpierced. 

TuAsaeoMO). Beremd, or otherwise dkpUeed. 

TsAKSViitSE. Aorosa the Bhield horizonUlI;. 

Travebbkdi, Tnnied to the «iiil«t«r. 

TllEFL^B. Crosa botton;. 

Treioil. (PUte 14.) Shanmek. 



Vv^ 



^ 



Tbellibed. Sao L^ttibkd. 

Tbessobe. a diminutive of the orle; it ii borae gentnlly doublr, 

and fleur}^ couotet Senry. 
Tricobforatsd. Of an uiinnl iriUi three bocHet conjoined to one 

head in the fets point. 
Tbident. a forh of three prongi, bsrfaed. 
TBnnTT. 'hie lymbol of the Holy TUnilr (PUte IG) formed the 
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arms of Christ Churobi London. It was au anxdent banner of 

the English, 
Triffant. Applied to beasts of chase^ and synonymous -with 

pcusant, 
TuNiQUE. The tabard of a Eing-of-Arms, that of a herald behig 

placque, and of a pursuivant coat-of-anfM* 
Turned up. Of the edge of a chapeau. 
TuRQuiNE. Azure. 
Tyrwhitt. The lapwing borne in the Aims of Tyrwhitt> Lincoln* 

shire. 






V* 



Ulsteb, ArfM of, A siiiister halkd, couped and erected gtk The 
baronef 8 badge, boitie quit^idistinct |rom his own arms. 

Umbraoed. See VambraSbd.^ ^ 

Umbration. Adumbration. 

VnDt. Wavy. 

Ukguled. Having nails, claws, talons, or hoofs. 

Unicorn. One of the supporters of the royal arms of England. 

Union Jack. The national flag of Great Britain and Lreland, 
formed of the imited flags of S. Qepige and S. Andrew. 'Az., 
a saltire ar,^ surmooi^ted by a Cross gu,, edged of the second,' 
the Flag of S. Patrick, *ar. a saltire gu.,* being afterwards 
combined with the other two. The word Jack is derived 
probably from Jacque, a surcoat charged with a red Cross, 
anciently worn by the English soldiery. 

Upright, or Erect. AppUed to all shell fia^ instead of haurimt, 
and to all reptijes,' instead of rampant 

Urchin. The hedgeh<ig. . (Frencli, J&'erwtom.) 

Urinant. Diving, a|[>plied tO-H fish tplti^ the head downwards. 

Uble. Orle. - [ 



i . 



•^ V. 



' -I -•»»»■. «., 



V. stands sometinies for the ^px^ Vert. 

Vair, or Verrt. A ttir,p; 180; 

Vair, C(yimter, The tinctures difierently placed. 

Vair, ancient. The shields of a different form. 

Yallart, Crovm, See Crown. 

Vahbbaced. Armour covering the arm. 

Vane, Van, Fan, or WiNNOwiNa Basket. 
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TutrEi.% TnrxLB, or Wketzll Tbe nngi al l aeWJ t» a kNrfcli 

* * 




Ti 

Tjboul Thcngi 

TscixnrE. Tbe fbnriah. 
TiEZiziios;. The becald's late t» koid coaete m dffecnt 
ITiiciTiitffinifif at Ae Ctnnfc SciidKiBy cpfiiMi flfteur 

Toisbdl Hxvii^ the miiddle xemofeii, wo tiiat tiie firid k TkSUe 

mIZOI^^ ft. 

TaEDna^ Dtrniimttf 9i IbtuAeu 
To£. Wzngi eu BJu iiie il m Insfc. 
Tola3t: Fbfxii^ hcwiw;!^ to tibe dntiri 
T<HLL3T dkrerwelyu Tljmg about ra&aimnuitdj. 
ToLUTEDL Saved. See Sooxam. 
ToBAST. Dfefomia ^ or cvaQonring whcde. 

TcxxED- Woonded <7U6edxii^ 90^ pterecdwiftaattroii^ which. 
^ trannfifcd. 



Walss^ ^rmoTui/ «ii#»^Ma <^ See pi 332. 

Wallee. Scr^. 

Was cbt: See Cbi dc Guzmbjl 

W^STZLy or Wastzl case, a rooad eake of bread. 

Watzb. Bepreseoted bazrj-vsfy:. 

Water Bowgcf. A j€ke wx& two ttfiitfigm waterhettki attadigd 

toiL 
Wavy, or U^dt. Lines repreHntmg water, 
We£L» Fe^ Whzzl. a fiik bodket, 
Welk, or Wbxlk. A ihdl SA, 
Well. Beeembles a fountain. 
Wheel. See S. KATngiti^K- 

WKtRLPO<Mu See GXTEGESw 

White. To be used imstead of argent, of the lining of wianfT^*^ J^e 
WliSOS.^ Where borne with the head of any bird, the wings are 

thoee of the same bird^ but, if accompanying anj other diarge^ 

^a^es wings are undnstood. 
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WnriRN. See Wtvirk. 

WouiTD. Bee Qolpb. 

Wounded. See Vulnkd. 

Wrapped. See Enveloped. 

Wreath. The twitted garland by whioh the oroet ii joined to the 
helmet. Every creet U underttood to be plaoed upon o wreoth, 
unloM a chapeau or coronet be mentioned. The wreath fieie 
has alwaji bIk diviaiona, uatiallj tinotmod with the prindpal 
metal and oolour of the Arma» p. 298. 

Wreathed. Bnoiroled with o wreath. 

Wtk. a little vane or flag. 

Wyverv. a kind of dragon, but having only two legs, p. 286. 



Y. 

Tkllow. Sometimes used in paintbg, instead of gold. 

Yndb. Asure. 

Yoke, or Double Ox-Yokt, Part of the orest of the Scottish 

family of Hay. 
York, Rose of, A white rose. 



Z. 

ZuLB. A chess rook, so called in the coat of Zulestein. 



INDEX. 



A. 



Accolade. See Dub. 
Accol^e, shields, 217 
Adoption, Anns of, 152 
Alant, 231 

Alban, S., Arms of, 186 
Albert, P., Arms of, 182 
Alcantara, Order of, 113, 114 
Alliance, Arms of, 152 

— royal, shown in Arms, 361 — 

363 
Allusive. Bee Canting. 
Amant-vert, history of, 121 
Amboise, Georges d', 149 
Amphipt^ro, dragons, 289 
Ampoule, Sainto, 341, 342 
Andrew, S., Order of, 97, 98 
Anhalt, Arms of. 182 
Annonciade, Order of, 122 
Annu]|L 214 

AquiufR* (Eagle-bearer), 22 
Aquitainc, Eleanor of, 3 
Arore d'or, 12, et seq. 
Argent, 162, 163 
Armorial bearings, sanctity of, 

357, 358 
Arms, why adopted, 2 

— occasion of popular sayings, 

^9 ^ 

— history in, 10 

— of a bonqueror, 5, 152 

— countries and persons de- 

scribed by, 7 

— Officers of, 64 

— Officers of, how served at 

Court, 64 

— on seals, tombs, &c., 141 

— assumed at the Crusades, 

141, 150 

— of dominion, alliance, &c., 

151 



Arms of augmentation, 151 

— of pretension, 152 

— religious meaning of, 327 

— of Alston, 208 

— Anjorran, 251 

— Armstrong, 226 

— Armiger, 264 

— Arragon, 347 

— Arthur, King, 254 

— Arundel, 240 

— A8gill,282 

— Austria, 347 

— Bavaria, 352 

— Beauchamp, 202 

— Beck, 244 

— Belgium, 351 

— Bentinck, 200 

— Berkeley. 195 

— Beresford, 205 

— Bishoprics, 204 

— Bohemia, 345 

— Bostock, 264 

— Boteler, 273 

— Botreux, 248 

— Bouillon, 236 

— Boulogne, 362 

— Brabant, 349 

— Briwere, 280 • 

— Britain, Great, 326 

— Bromley, 230 

— Brunswick, 331 

— Brute, 229 

— Buccleugh, 271 

— Burgundy, 345, 349 

— Byzantium, 243 

— Caius College, Cambridge, 

249 

— Cambridge, 231 

— Candia, 353 

— Capellari, 352 

— Carniola, 346 

— Cazan, 289 
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Anns of Chester^ 217. . 

— ChiBhester, 224' 

— City of London^ 194 

— Clerfco,.Sir^ohii, 152 

— Cockayne, 240 

— Colchester, 156 

— . C(Aquh.oun, 36$ 

— CoUfcon, 245 

— Oompton, 2i6[l 

— Corbet, 821 

— eoniwaU,267 • 

— Oourtenav:, 242 

— Croatia, 345 ■ 

— Grouclibftek, 229 

— Cyprus, 352 . /. , 

— ' . DiOmatiA, 345 

— Pftlzi«l,223 

— Dauphin, 242. 

— Dawney, 289 

— Delawarr, 262 
Delazoucne, 215 

— Denmark, 360 

— Die rietter, 280 

— Drake, 289 

— Dymoke, 369 

— Edmund's, )S.,.Hb11, 195 

— Egbert, 195 

— jSttgland, 327-t830 

— BrstAnbc^r, 280 

— Coats of, European, 344, et 

seq« ., . j»» 

— of Fare 4e.Ia Salle, 261 

— Farqul^arson, 3j56 

— Ferrar8,.265. 

— JFiflher, 244 

— Flanders, 349 

— ' France^ 332— 343 

— Fox, 238 . 

— Germany, 344r-317 

— Gondemar. 212. . 

— Goumay, §68. 

— Graeme, 365 

— Granmiont,.225 . 

— Granada, 348 

— Greece, 352 

— Grice, 230 

— Grosvenor, 271 . 

— Gurwood, 369 

— Guzman, 275 . 

— » Hanover, 330 

— . Hay, 268 

— Heard, 280 

— HeringlLam^246 
rr- Higgins, 367 

— Holland, 351 



Arms of Howard, Earl of Norfolk, 
350 

— Hungary, 345 

— Islande, 351 

— Isle of Man, 226 

— Ireland, 331 

— Jerusalem^ 201 

— Eenyon, 206 

— Kynneraley, 201 
-^ Lane^ 369 

— Lancaster, 264 

— Leigham,236 

-H . liohfield, 203, 223 

— Lincoln, 229 

— Lloyd, 224 

— Llioyd of Plymog, 366 

— London, 262 

— Longesple, 230 

— Lucy, 245 

— Luti^yche, 230 
> •**¥ J . Luaignan, 281 

— Lynn, 288 

— Madan^ 234 

— Malmains, 226 

— Malvish, 290 

— Marmlon, 370 

— Mary, Q^ueen of England, 

329 

— MathBW8,367 

— Meer, 290 

— Middlesex, 262 

— Molyneux, 200 

— Mountmorre8v^5 

— Mountpynsoxi, 240 

— Navanre, 343, 34y 

— Nettramile, 205 

— Neville, 230, 260 

— Norfolk, 263 

— Nwniberg,282 

— OldeasUe, 267 

— 0'Neil,246 

— Osborne, 206 . 

— Pelham, 163 

— PennAcuickj 271 

— Plymouth, 205 

— Pdcton, 328 

— Poland, 350 

— Portugal, 288 

— Prestwick, 238 

— Prussia, 350 

— Queen's College, Oxford, 

234 

•-. Badcliffb, 20a , 

— Eamsay,262 

— Banelagh,305 
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Ams of Bantzan, 20$) * 

— Kawdon, 263* 

— flaymon, 289 
* - — Eeay, 325 

* ^ — Hidunond, 221 

— Rivers, Idd, 279 

— Bobertson, 228 

— Rome, Papal, 352 

— Rous, 234 

— Rutland, Duke of, 362 

— Ruasia, 347 

— SaintJoho, 268 

— Sandich de Trane, 288 

— Salitburr, 223 

— . Scales, IMS 

— SclavoDia, 345 

— Scotland, 881 

— Seton, 262 

— Severne, 267 

-^ Shakespeaiv, 261 

— Seymour, £^1 of Hert- 

ford, 362 

— SibeU, 230 

— Sidney, 268 

— Sleswick, 351 

— Spain, 347 

— Staffioid, 245 

— Styria, 346 

— Sweden, 351 

— Sykes, 223 

— Sylvanus, 269 

— iWe, 205 

— Taillefer, 265 

— T4bot,280 

— Tauke, 202 

— Temple, 231 

— Tetlow^371 

— Tremaine, 226 

— Troutbeck, 244 

— Tmmpisgtoii, 271 

— Twyniiig,867 * 

— Tyrol, 346 

— ulster, 216 

— Yandaiia,351 

— • , Vaughan, 225 

— Venice, 290, 852 

— Vesins, <le» 274 

— Villiers. 205 

— Visconti, 286 

— Wake, 208 

— Wales, 382 

— Waller, 155 

— Warrenne^ E. of Surrey, 

365 

_ Wal^ick, E. of, 230 



Arms of Weape,' 275 

— Whoeler»275 

— Woodspring, 273 

— Wbrma, 288 
Arrow, 263" 
Artevelde, 8 

AiUiur, (Khkg,) his batnner, 35 
Arthur, (Princ^,) Ainaral of, 50 
Arundel, (A^, <if GilittUar.) his 

seal, 148 
Athens. syniMl of, l^^ld 
Attainaer, oif Norfolk and Surrey, 

360 ' 
Attired, meaning of, 210 
Audeley, Armig of, 18T 
Augmentations, ^^,151^-^158, 368 
Augustine's, 8t,- seal of,' ^43 
Austria, Armib'<>f , 1^ * ' 
Azure, 150, 162, 163 



B. 






Badge, 2, 16 ^ 

-- of £. Templars, 1^5 

— Lancaster, 304 

— Richard ill. 80$, 306 

— Beauforts and Tudor, 804, 

806,807 

— Katharine «# Arragon, 

— Queen Mary, 8i!li8 

— French ^^i^ ^8, 309 

— Christitia of Sw*den, 308 

— Fren<^ flobi^, $09 

— Surrey^ Mowbray 8, &c., 

309, 310. 

— S«e Knots; 

— Canting, 310 

— Pelhain^ 300 

— Planta^et, 801 

— Royid Engli^, 301, 308 

— ofEdn^ard the Blaek Prince, 

802 
Bande (la), Ordto of, 122 
Banderolle, 43 
Banner, form of, 38 

— of Ke&t, SaJtofi, 34, 35 

— most rerverenced,'36 

— in Coats-of- Arms/ 260 
Banneret, K., how mad^j 84 
Baptism of ICaights, 78 ; 

•— of the s^ond son <^f Charles 
V. of France, 80 
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Bar. Arms of, 183 

Baroel, in coats-of-Arms, 245 

Bartholomew's, 8., Seal of, 144 

— Arms of, 177 
Basilisk. See Cockatryce 
Bath, Knights of, 60 

-* Consecration of K, of Hm, 
77, 78, 79, 80 

— svmboliBmai of, 82 

— drder of; 95 

— Officers of Order, 96 

— Collar and Jewel, 96 
Baton, 183 

*^ Marshal's, 45, 47/ 
Battle Abbey, 80 
Baudriok, or Baldriok, 72, 181 
Bayard, Arms of, 136 

— Tournament proclaimed by, 

luO 

Bayne, of knighthood^ 78 
Beacon, 261 
Bear, ramjmnt, 281 
Bee, Order of, 125 
Bend, 176, 181 

— sinister, 182 
Bendlet, 182 

Bemers, Julyana, 68, 160 

— on cote-armure, 160 

— on ordinaries, 178, 180 

— on the fret, 187, 188 
Bezant, 266, 267 

Birds, signification of, 233 
Bivar, Don Rodrigo di, 70 
Blanch- Lyon Pursuivant, 65 

— -Sanglier Pursuivant, 806 
Blazon of Gentrie, 210 
Blazonry, by Planets, &c., 162 

— Sir John Feme on, 162 

— rules for, 175—190, 207, &c. 

— marshalling of Arms, 207 

— importance of in former 

times, 210 

— conversation on, 211 
Blodius. See Gules. 
Blue, signification of, 2 
Boar, 231 

Books, 272 
Bordure, 187 

— order of naming, 209 
Bote. See {Toad. 
Bowget-water, 266 
Brasses, Arms on, 145 

— of Sir J. Boteler, 145 
Breze (Louis de), funeral of, 146— 

148 



Brisures, marks of cadency, 212 

— when first used, 213 

— where placed, 215 
Buckle. See Arms, 153 
BullsB, pendant seals, 142 
Burgundy, badge of, 9 



C. 



Caasbeck^ Arms of, 195—198 
Cadency. See Brisures. 
Calatrava, Order of, 113, 114 
Caltrap, or Chevaltrap, 266 
Canting" Arms, 166—168, 233 
Canton, 299 
Carlisle, Herald, 61 
Castle, 267 

Caterina Comaro. See Cyprus. 
Cavalier. See Knight. 
Celestial, Collar of, &c., &c., 124 
Centaur, 272 
Chains, 263 
ChaUce, 273 

Champion of England, 369 
Chandos, quarrel with Clermont, 
44 

— made Knight Banx^eret, 84 
Chapeau, 260 

— in Arms of Lord Derby, 298 
Charges, order of naming, 208 . 

— how placed, 209 

— on banners, 210 

— celestial, terrestrial, 220 

— vegetable, 250 

— artificial, 254 

— warlike, 260 

— chimerical, 276 
Chess-board, 274 
Chester-herald, 61 
Chevron, 175 

Chevronel and diminutives, 184 
Chief, dexter, &c., 161 

— in Arms of Bayard, 179 

— order of naming, 209 
Chifflet, quoted, 339 
ChimsBra, 279 

— device of Philip II..of Spain, 

279 

Chronicle, Fabyan's, 337 
' C];u:oniques, grans de France, 334 
, Cinque-ports, seals of, 143 

Clarencieux, King of Arms, 60 
. Clouage, nail-money, 133 
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CkMt-of-Anns, 43, 4^, 159 

— barbarous, 371 1 372 
Cock, 240 
Cockatryce, 277 
Cceur^de-Uon, his hones, 70 
College of jUms. 64, 66 

— officers of, 54, 66 

— creation of officers, 64 
Cognizance. See Crest. 
Combatant, lion, 227 
Commoners of England, their 

nobUit J, 359 
Community, Aims of, 152 
Conger eel. See Dragon, 
Constable, Lord Hi^ 46 
Contoise. 8eo Plaisance. 
Coronet, 259, et seq. 
Couchant, lion. 227 
Couci, Arms of, 173 

— Hifltorj of, 323 
Counterchanged, 177 
Courtenaj, house of, 10, 362 
Coward, lion, 227 
Crampet of sword, 154 
Crapaud, Johnny, 8 
Crescent. 213 

Crest, wnere placed, 292 

— its derivation, 295 

— of Edward IV., 295 

— France, 295 

— Castile, 295 

— Colonna family, 295 

— Brunswick, 2£io 
•— De la Bere, 296 

— Dudley, 296 

— Michael Drayton, 298 

— Earls of Derby, 298 

— Cranston. 321 
Crested, of animals, 210 
Crests of Maclellan, 299 

— Davenports, 299 

— Eoche, 299 
Creton, his arms, 150 
Cris-de-Guerre. See War-criea. 
Crocodrille, 289 

Cross, symbolism o^ 2 

— of S. GeorgCj S. Denis, 2 

— planted by JSjng Oswald, 84 

— of S. Andrew, 40, 186 

— hilted sword, 72 

— of S. Julian, 186 

— praises of the, 191 

— described by Dante, 192 

— at Bavenna, 192 

— at the first Crusade, 193 



Cross of different oolovn pi^ 19S 

— Croislel, douUe rmwift, 

pointed, poteKl^ 193^ am 

— pierced, carded, ef Saint 

GeQfge,!^ 

— plain, 105 

gr makto8aUiidii«to,]95,20o, 
206 

— howTuied,196 

— patt^,palan0e, Maltese, 199 

— moliiie, 200, 216 

— flenry.ofOalTarj«Tam202 

— degraoed and con joinedL 203 
— ' of S. Chad, bottenn^, grin- 

golee, anmiletty, 2(H 

— entrailed, enaiie, Tiir, of 

stars, 204 

— in Anna of BSahopries. 204 

— triple, patriarchal, of Arch- 

bishf^206 

Crown, of England, 8. Edward, 

Charlemagne, Tmn ,?o4— » 
256 — «"^ 

— symbolic teaching of, 267 

— Eastern, BUiral, oelefitiaL 

258 
Crusades, origin of Armsi, 160 
Cup, covered, 272 
Cuthbert, S., 30, 38. 39 
Cyprus, qxieexx of, 36a— 356 



D. 

Danoette, 176 
Danebrog, order oL L23 m^ 
Dauphin. See Dolphini^ 
Degradation, of a kaii^it, 76, 76 
Delves, Arms of^ 187 
Denbigh, Arms of, 183 
Device of Polynicea, 19 

— 3 borne by Itiohard L 134, 

1^ 

— assumed in tounieysj &c.. 

138 
Dimidiation, Arms joined by, 217 
Dismembered, (dechauss^,) 230 
Distinction, marks of, 212 
Dogfish, &c., &c.y 290 
Dolphin, its signmcation, 243 

— in Coats-of-Anns, 2^ 244 
Dover, seal of, 143 
Dove-tailing, 177 

Dragon, .of ^King Arthur, 36 

— of Saxon kings, 36: 
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Dragon borne by Henry III. and 
Montfort, 36 

— in other shields, 286 

— symbolism of, 287. 288 

— volant, rampant, «c., 289 
Dub a knight, 7^ 

Ducie, Lord, Anns of, 184 
Dugdale, quoted, 13 
Dymoke. See Champion. 



E. 



Eagle, Boman, 20, 22, 23 * 

— in Heraldry, 234 

— at Queen's Coll. Chapel, 233 

— double-headed, 234 

— ' symbolic teaching of^ 299 

— the Myth of Ganymede, 

&c., 299 

— Impmal, S44, 347 
Earl MarsnaL 47 

Edmund, S., Standard of, 30, 37, 38 
Edmundsbury, Arms of, 37 
Edward, S., iiins of, &c., 31, 36 

— Black Prince, funeral of, 

148, 149 
Eel. See Conger. 
Efeso, S., Legend of, 25 
Effigies on tombs, 144 
Eightfoil. See huit. 
Email, ^rvlds, 56 
Endorse, 181 
Ensigns, ancient, 16 



— Sonan, 20 

— BtMeC 



redness of, 24, et seq. 
Ermine, 150, 165 

— Legend of, 166 

— in Arms of Bivers, 166 
Ermlnois, ermines, &c., 165 
Escallop shell, 112, 246, 247 
Esquires, their duties, 83 
Escutcheon, points of, 161 

— field of, 162 



Falcon, 269 

Fan, 269 

Fees of Heralds, 133 

— paid for jousting, &c., 128 
Fess, 181 



Fess-point, 161 
Fetterlock, falcon, &c., 305 
Feudal Arms, 219 
Field, in heraldry, 159, 175 
Fiordaliso, 7 
Fish, 241 

— symbolism of, 241 

— hauriant, naiant, embowecL 

241 
^- and ring, 248 

— baskets, spears, &c., 275 
Flanches, Flasques, or Voiders, 189 
Fleur de lis, assumed by Edtrard 

III., 3, 328 

— mark of cadency, 215 

— in Arms of France, 254 

— of Anjorran, 254 

— legend of, 333—343 

— rejected by France, 332 
Florio and Biancafiore, 140 
Fortescue, Arms of, 181 
Foulshurst, Arms of, 187 
Fountains, 222 

Francis I. at Marignano, 136 ' 
Fret, fretty, 187 
Frog. See Toad. 
Furs, in heraldry, 165 



G. 



Gaguin^ quoted, 337 

Garbe, in Arms of Chester, 216 ^ 

Gardant, lion, 227 

Garter, King-of-Arms, 59 

— insignia of the, 59 

— Order of, 89 

— officers of, 90 

— habit of, &c., &c., 90—22 

— Collar of, 90 

— deprivation of fellowship. 
93 

— foreign Princes created 
Knights of, 94 

— the first Mahometan, 94 

— annual banquet, 95 

— Mass of Requiem, 95 
Gaunt, John of. Arms, 180 
Genet, 301 
George, S., 2, 25 

— Order of, 90 

— the, 91 
Gerbe. See Garbe. 

\ GigUd*oro,7 
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Oilles (Bajmond de S.)) hi* seal, 

142 
Oiron, Arms of, 186 
Givre. See Wyvem. 
Glasgow, seal of city, 143 
Glastonbury Abbey, seal of^ 143 
Golden Fleece. See Toison d'or. 
Golpe0,266 

Gonfanon, Norman, 29, 30 
Gk>rget, Eidghtf s, 71 
GnEl, holy, 88 
Gryphon, or Griffin, 277, 278 
Crudiphio Order. 8ee Hanoverian. 
Guidon, 32, 43 
Gulderarde, Arms of, 155 
Gules, 150, 162, 163 
Gyrpn, gyronny, 186 



H. 

Haarlem, Arms of, 150 

Hame, 268 

Hands, red, 216 

Hands, three, 226 

HanoTorian Order, 97 

Harp, in Arms of Ireland, 331 

Harpy, 282 

Hat, Cardinal's, 294 

Haurient. See Fish. 

Hawkestone, Arms of, 187 

Head. See Human Head 

Head of Moses, Midas, Sai'aocn's, 

226 
Heart, human, 9 
Heater-shaped shield, 160 
Heiress, Ajnns of an, 218 
Helmet, symbolism of, 71* 264 

— in coat-armour, tilting, 264 

— ensigning Arms, 264 
Heralds, their office. 46, et seq. 

— meaning of tne word, 48 

— sacredness of, 52 

— titles of, 60 

Heraldry, symbolism of, 1, 2, 14 

— decline of, 18 

— in history, 9, 327, et seq. 

— well deserving of study, 372 
Herring. 246 

Hirondello. See Swallow 
Honce, dcs Armes, 45 
Honour point, 161 
Horn, hunting, bugle, 270, 271 
Horse, Arms of Hanover, 28 



Horse trappings emblazoned, 44 

— shoes, 266 

— winged, 232 
Hotot, Agnes, 296 
Huitfoil, 215 
Human figure, &o., 223 

— head, 224 
Huntingdon, Arms of, 40 
Hurt, 266 



I. 

Impaling of arms, 217 
Indented, 176, 177 
Indentelle, 177 
Inescutchcon, 190 
Infula, 260 
Inn signs, 231 
Invected, 176 
Ipomydon, poem of, 128 
Ireland, Aims of, 41, 331 



J. 

Jack, Union, 99 
Januarius, S., Order of, 123 
Jellopcd, 210 
Jerusalem, Queen of, 353 
Jousts, 126, 133 
Judicial combats, 139 



K. 

Keys in Arms of Biahoprios, 204 
Kings, of Arms, 54, 60 

— Lord Lyon, 52 

— conduct of Clarencieuz and 

Guienne, 53 

— creation of, 55, 5Q 

— creation of French, 66, 57 
Knave, servant, 83 

Knights Bachelors, 67 

— fee, 68 

— when made and where, 68 

— consecration of, 69, 82 

— degradation of, fS2, 83 

— equipment, symbolism of^ 

70, et seq. 
Knots, 310 

— Harrington's, 275 

E E 
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L. 



Labamm, 24 

Label, 213 

Lady of Mercy. Our, Order of, 115 

Ladies, martial, 296 

— Columers opinion of, 297 
Lamb, holy or paschal, 233 
Lambrequin. See Mantling 
Lance of the Ladies, 133 
Lancaster herald, 61 

Lane, Mistress Jane, 369 
Largesse of heralds, &o., 64, 65 
Legs, three, 226 
Leopards, "Mesented to Henry lU., 

Letters, text, 272 

Libro d'oro, 357 

Liepard, English Arms, 6, 7, 228 

LUy, 250 

— See also Fleur de Lis 
Lion, Arms of John, 12 

— in Arms of Florence, 41 

— of Scotland, 40^ 331 

— his character in heraldrr, 

227, 228 

— how borne, 227—230 

— leopards, 227, 228 

— tri-corporated, 229 

— dragon, poisson, 230 

— of Aquitaine and Poicton, 

327 

— ofS. Mark, 352 
Lioncels, 230 

— of William Longesp^e, 323 
Lists at Tournaments, 127 
London, seal of city, 144 
Lorraine, Arms of, 11 

Louis, S., Order of, 118 
Lozenge-shaped shield, 160 
Lucy. See Pike. 
Lusignan, his history, 354 
Lyndesay, Earl of Crawford, Arms 

of, 189 
Lyon, Lord, 52, 60 
Lys (Chevalier De), Arms of, 137 

M. 

Mackworth, Arms of, 187 
Mantling, 293 
Mantle, 310 

Marcassin, or Grice, 230 
Margaret, S., 288 



Mark, S., Order of, 122 
Marmion at Norham, 51, 52 

— Eobert de, 370 
Marshal's duty, 47 
Marshalling of Arms, 208 

— rules for, 217 
Martlet, 214 
Mascle, masculy, 187 
Melusine, 280, 281 
Membered, meaning of, 210 
Mermaid, 279 

Michael, S., Order of, 119 
Midas, head of, 283 
Miniver, menu vair, 173 
Missal, Bedford, 340, 341 
Mitre, in Arms of Bishoprics, 204, 
259 

— plumed, of Durham, 260, 

294 
Molette. See Mullet. 
Montdragon, Arms of, 137 
Montjoie S. Denis, 5 

— King of Arms, 58 
Monumente, Arms on, 144 

— of Edw. Black Prince, 149 

— of Greorges d'Amboise, 149 

— of Count Aymon, 288 
Moon, increscent, &c., &c., 222 
Morgan, Sylvanus, 160 
Motto of Courtenays, 10 

— alluding to the Cross, 205, 

206 

— origin of, 316, 317 

— their deep meaning, 318 

— religious, 319 

— emblematic, 320 

— parlante, 320, 321 

— nistorical and allusive, 322 

— of Guzman, 322 

— of Coucy, 323 

— of Chateaubriant, Douglas, 

&c., 324, 325 

— of Dymoke, 371 
Mound, royal. See Orle 
Mullet, number of points to be 

specified, 210 

— mark of cadency, 213 

— in Arms of Vere, 214 
Musion described, 211, 212 



N. 

Naiant. See Fish 

Nail money. See Clouage. 
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Nebuly, 176 

Neville^s Cross, battle of, 39 
Nombril point, 161 
Norfolk, Arms of, 155 
Norroy. King of Arms, 59 
Northallerton, battle of, 39 



0. 



Office, Arms of, 152 

Opinicus, 283 

Orb, 223 

Ordeal, combats, 140 

Orders of knighthood, 86—125 

— of Great Britain, 86 

— of the Eound Table, 87 

— religious. 100, 112 

— Hospitallers^ 101 

— their insigniaj 105, 106 

— their destruction, 101 

— Templars, 106 

— vows and insignia, 107, 111 

— destruction^ 109 

— foreign, religious, 112, 125 

— for Ladies, 125 
Ordinaries, 178 
Oriflamme, why crimson, 2 

— Legend of, 26—28 
Orleans, Badge of, 9 
Orle, 188 



P. 



Pale, 179 

— in. 181 
Pallet, 181 

Pame, of the eagle, 235 

Partition lines, 175 

Pas d'Armes de TArbre d*or, 129, 

et seq. 
Passant, 227 

— - gardant, 228 
Passion, Order of the, 96 
Patrick, S., Order of, 98 

— Collar, 99 

Pean, fur (pannes), 165, 173 
Peacock, in a banquet, 239 

— in his pride, 238 
PeUcan, 237 
Pennon, 42 
Pennoncelle, 43 



Petasus, 298 

Pheasant, Vow of the, 225, 239 

Pheon, 263 

Phoenix, 285 

Pike, or luce, 245, 246 

Pile, in, 183 

— in Boman de Garin, 184 
Plaisance, kerchief of, 264 
Planta genista, 252 
Plantagenet, Geoffrey, 173 
Plasque, hendd's surcoat, 42 
Plate, 266 

Pomey, 266 

Porcupine, Order of, 120 
Portcullis. Pursuivant, 55 

— Badge, 264 

Potent, counter-potent, 165, 173 

— cross. See Cross 
Prester John, Arms of Bishopric 

of Chichester, 224 
Pretence, Escutcheon of, 218 
Pursuivants^ 47 

— Creations and Qualifications 

of, 54 

— Names of, 55 
Purpura, 162, 164 



Q. 

Quartering of Arms, 146, 218 
Queen of Beauty, 132 
Quintain, 132 



K. 



Eaguly, 176 
Bampant, lion, 227 . 

— counter, 229 
Baven of the Danes, 29 
Bays of the Sun, 222 

Bepose of the Knight during con- 
secration, 82 
Bichmond herald, 61 
Bitter. See Knight. 
Bivers, Lord, his Arms, 166 
Bose, mark of cadency, 215 

— ensoleil, 221 

— how borne generally, 250 
Bouge-Dragon, Pursuivant, 55 

— Croix, Pursuivant, 55 
Boundlc. See Bezant. 
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s. 

Sable, 1G2, I6i 

Salient, 227 

Salmon, Anns of O^Xeil, 246 

Saltire, 185 

Saltorel, 186 

Sanglier. See Itaicasdn. 

Sanguine, 162, 164 

Santiago, w-erv, 25 

— OWer of, f 12 
Satrr, satnal, 2S2 
Sanl, shield of, 161 
Sceptre, 261 
Scotland, Arms of^ 40 
Scythe, 269 

Seals, Arms on, 141 — 144 

Seax,262 

Sejant, Ucn, 227 

— a£ronte, 229 
Seraphim, Order of, 123 
Serpents, 249 

Sheik, 246, 247 
Shield, symbolism of, 71 

— fwm of. 10^—161 

— sometimes borne blank, 161 

— saciednesB of, 161 

— points of. See Escntcheon. 
Siren. See Melusine. 

Skene. See Dagger. 

SlaTes to Yirtne, Ladies* Order of, 

135 
Somerset herald, 61 
Spartan shield, 161 
Spear, 71. 261 
Sphiiuc,2S2 
Spurs, 265 

— svmboligni of, 71 
Staff, ragged, 231 
Standard, Jewish, 17 

— of other ancient nations, 18 

— its form, 32 ^^ 

— offered bv Henrr Ml. in 

St. Paul's, 307" 
Star, Order of, 118 
Star, badge of Richard Ca-ur ce 

Lion, 222 

— See Mullen 
Starry Cross, 125 

Sr-^rr, Arabella, history of, 363 
S'^olk, derice of Brandon, Earl 

of, 138 
Sti=. 221 
S-jpjrtTters. origin of, 311, 312 

— bv whom bc>me, 312 



: Snppoftert, Tarioiif kinds atj 313 
j — of English Royal Arms, 3 
I — of Froich Royal Anna, 
, Snrcoftt, Amu on, 4o 

SmroT, Eing of Arms, 60 

Sutont, EscotcheGn, 218 

Swallow. 240 

Swan, 236 

Swepe, or MangoneL 265 

Swora, symbolism of, 71 

— its derotioaial uses, 72, 262 

— of Eing Arthnr, the dd, 
Ac., 71 

— ofS«PanL194 

— iD J^ms of Biahoories, 204 
SybiUa, Queen of Jemsuem, 368 



T. 



Tabaid, herald's sorecat, 45 

— meaning of, 57 
Talbot, Lard, his dei^ 50 

— a kina of dog, 231 
Tapestry at BmsKLK, 339 

I TenansT Telamones, 312 

— distingmshed from Sup- 
porters, 315 

Teutonic Order, 116, 117 
Thaun, Philippe de, quoted, 228, 

236,284,285 
Tiger passant, &c., 230 
Tinctures in Heraldnr, 159, et seq. 

— meaning of^ 1m, 165 
Toad, Bote, 249 

— in ancient Arms of France, 
338.339 

Toison d'or, Eing of Arms, 59 

— Order of; 117, 118 
Torteaux, 266 

Toulouse, Counts oil Seal, 142 
Tournament^ laws o^ 128--133 

— proclaimed by Richard L, 
134. 135 

— when trst held, 126, 127 

— where held in England, 128 
Tressure, in Arms of Scotland, 40 

— Legend of adoption, 188 

— indicating a rc*Tal alliance, 
365 

Triton, 2S0 
Trout, 244 
Trumpet, 263, 270 
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u. 

Undy, 176 
Unicom, 283 
— symboligm of, 284 



V. 

Yair, 150, 172 

— in Arms of Couci, 173 
Vert, 162, 164 

Vesins, de, story of, 274, 275 
Vigil before Knighthood, 74 

— meaning of, 82 
Vipera. See Serpent 
Vows of Knighthood, 74 

— See Pheasant 



War-cries, 316 
— religious, 317 



War-cries, warlike, 317 
Wavy, 176 

Welsh Coats-of-Arms, 366, 367 
Whales' heads, 245 
Wheatsheaf. See Garbe. 
Wheels, fish-baskets, 275 
Whelks, 247 
Windsor herald, 61 
Windows, Arms in, 145 

— at Selling Church, 145 
Wolves, 231 

Wreath, 293 
Wyvem, 286 

— Arms of Drake, 289 



T. 



Yoke, 269 

York herald, 61 

Yorke, the blacksmith of Lincoln, 

359 
Yvetdt, kingdom of, 195 



THE END. 
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